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TO 
TBI BIOHT HOROUBABLB 

THE EARL OF SHAFTESBURY, 

or 

GEORGE MOGRIDGE, 

II, BT tun LOBiwair*s rauiiHiov* 
MOST BBSPBOTFULLT IBSOBIBBD. 



IT WAS A ORAOKFVL ACT TOUB WAMI TO BLIITD 

WITH BIB, or ALL aCJIAItlTT A WUXMKX^ 

BUT OHUrLT TBO0B WHO SUBK IB DBBT SISTBISS, 

rnn> rsw to pitt, rswBB still to blbss. 

rHILABTBBOrr, A OBK BIYIBBLT SBT, 

OUTrSBBS THB BB10HTB8T Or TOUB OOBOVBT : 

THIS WILL BXPIBB *Xn>8T BABTH*S LAST BBILUABT BAT, 

BUT THAT WILL OLOW THBOUOHOUT BTBBVAL OAT ; 

THB OBB CLAIMS BIHDBBD WITH THB SBBSBLBSS SOD, 

THB OTHBB BADIATBS THB LOTS Or OOD. 

BB TOUBS ITS BLISS,— SO LOVO AS LirB IS OIVBV ; 

A BBOOBUtT BOW,— A BOUBOLBSS SBA IB HBATBH ! 

THX AUTHOR. 
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PREFACE. 



No sooner were thousands bereft of one whom, though 
personally unknown, they had long esteemed and 
loved, than the writer determined on attempting a 
Memorial of his friend. After earnest and continued 
labour to realise his purpose, he heard that a volume 
having the same object was about to appear. He 
therefore paused, and only resumed his work when he 
found merely a slight sketch of the departed had been 
issued, and that no other was to be expected. Seek- 
ing now all the aid that was accessible, he has striven 
to trace Mr. Mogridge's course from the cradle to the 
grave ; to exhibit his character in the principal facts 
of his life; and to glance at the origin, extent, and 
influence of his writings, with strict fidelity, and with- 
out any intrusion of his personal feelings. How far 
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he has succeeded must now be left to the intelligent 
and considerate judgment of others. 

And now* my friend, I have done for thy memorj' 

what I could, with the hope 

» 

" that otfaen may 
Take patience, labour, to their' heart and hand, 
From thy hand, and thy heart, and thy brave cheer ; 
And God*i grace fructify through thee to all. 
The leait flower, with a brimming cup may stand, 
And share its dewdrop with another near/ 



St. Johv*8 Wood, 

December Qth^ 1856. 



)t • 



* £. B. Browning. 
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THE PEN OF BIOG&AFHY. 

It li not poMible to lore Utaratnre, and to be nndmftabte and nnklnd to 
those wlio follow its pnnaita.— Sn Eosbtov Bxtdom. 



THX PHILAHTHB0PI8T DBMAITMl A XBMOBIAL.-— WHAT SHOULD IT Bl ? 
•^A POKT&AIT I — ^A BUST ¥ — IHI QUI8TI0V AKBWSBHD. — THI 
PBOPBK WORK OF THI BIOORAPHXB. — QUAUTIBS KBQUIBID POB 
8U0H A SBSYIOB. — THB UBIPUIi THB PBl-DCnnnrT POWBB. 

It is but just that a man who habitually cared to 
live to himself, and was therefore only distinguishable 
from others, like a bank-note from its fellows, by its 
money-worth, should have, as he passes from this 
world, "a name written in water." But when the 
departed was truly a philanthropist, resembling a 
cloud attracting the vapours only to shower down the 
rain-drops, or the diamond, not receiving, but reflect- 
ing die sunbeams, — ^when thousands have been led to 
contemplate, admire, and love him, — and when, it may 
be said emphatically, as he stands forth with the hoar- 
frost of age on his head, and words of wisdom on his lips, 

' '* Such a man 

• Might be a copy to his younger times/' — 

B 
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then a many-vcHced and urgent a|)peal is heard for 
some appropriate and durable memoriaL 

On the question arising, what, then, shall it be? some 
would answer, ^^ A portrsdt," as is evident finom the 
psdntings suspended in our rooms, galleries, and halls. 
It is, howerer, sadly notorious that the successes of 
the artist are not so numerous as his jHCtures. Who, 
for instance, would recognise the short, thick, wan- 
featured man, of vulgar appearance, that Croldsmith 
actually was, in that aristocratic-looking person de- 
picted by the painter, in a &shionable new suit and 
a bag-wig? Pepys teUs us that his wife sat to 
Cooper, the celebrated miniature-painter; that he 
" paid nearly forty pounds for the crystal and case;" 
and that it was excellent in every way — save that it 
was not like Mrs. Pepys. And Mrs. Opie relates that, 
though she had often contemplated Kosciusko in the 
portrait which hung in her room, and thought she 
should have known him anywhere, she could detect 
little or no resemblance to the Polish patriot, when 
pointed out by her husband amidst a distinguished 
assembly. Sir Joshua Reynolds, indeed, was a 
master in his art, and could so magically seize on 
the likenesses of children, that the originals might 
be recognised in the maturity, and even the decline 
of life ; and, happily, there are heirs of his power 
and fame: yet even Moore made the following 
entry in his " Diary:" — " I have again got into 
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the scrape of being be-monstered by a portrait- 
painter." 

If it be said, " Let the photographer be employed," 
it is doubtless one of the marvels of our age that the 
subtle energy of the sunbeams, which, unarrested by 
the dense mantle of night, would crumble mountain 
masses into dust, should be employed to depict not 
only the sublime and beautiful in nature, and the 
most exquisite works of art, but all the varieties of 
the human countenance, from jocund infancy to vene- 
rable age: yet the expression and attitude of the 
sitter for a photograph are often constrained and 
unnatural. The man of intellect has frequently an 
every-day, dull, common-place, business look; or a 
sombre, wearied, jaded &ce ; not the countenance in 
its animation, much less irradiated by some potent 
passion. Woman, lovely and intelligent, often starts 
forth from the silvered plate as if she had just swal- 
lowed unwittingly some nauseous draught; equally 
a caricature of the living being. And hence the 
artist has advanced to improve the portraits which 
the sun has traced, to depict the countenance 
and figure in life-like agreeableness, and, by infusing 
the ideal, to heighten the effect of a fidthful resem- 
blance; 

Sculpture occupies the highest place among the fine 
arts adapted to memorialise the departed. And yet, 
Tacitus said, ^^ I do not mean to censure the custom of 

b2 
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preserving in brass or marble the shape or stature of 
eminent men ; but busts and statues, like their ori- 
ginals, are frail and perishable." And then, having 
reminded us of the mutability and evanescence of all 
things earthly, he adds, ^^ The soul is formed of finer 
elements; its inward form is not to be expressed by the 
hand of an artist with unconscious matter; our manners 
and our morals may, in some degree, trace the resem- 
blance." 

This conviction of the Boman annalist was worthy 
of his judgment. Well may we say with Basil, "Thou 
hast a noble guest, flesh?" It is the mind that 
makes the body rich. Man has an ideal existence 
as actual as that of his body. Reflection and anticipa* 
tion are the stimulants of its activity. In the busy 
scenes peopled by memory and imagination he has a 
world in which he is more at home than in the one 
that is present to his senses. Here emotions crowd as 
well as thoughts; now the one and now the other 
acquiring the ascendency. Nor has man a veil with 
which to shroud the occupants of this inner temple. 
Thoughts and emotions become alike revealed in the 
lineaments of his countenance, the words of his lips, 
and the acts of his life. And, as their predominance 
tends to good or evil, so is the man. The germ, the 
mould of character is within. " The mind 's the 
standard of the man." " As he thinketh in his heart, 
so is he." 
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Of the development of intellect there are various 
degrees, as there are divers spheres in which it is ex* 
ercised. Sometimes it rises but little above the 
instinct of animals, excluding, however, such pro- 
digies as the architecture of the beaver and the geo- 
metry of the bee, and moves only in a contracted 
drde, like a white mouse in an Italian boy's cage. Of 
many it may be said, as Opie did of Northcote, ^^ His 
mind resembles an old femily mansion, in which some of 
the apartments are fiirmshed and in good repair, while 
the major part is empty or full of rubbish." In a multi- 
tude of instances, mind is merely a receptacle, often of 
that only which is dead ; and, therefore, a mausoleum. 
Memory, the dominant power, works no change on its 
contents. Ajs a stone hurled through a glass window 
continues a stone, or the feather that follows it a 
feather, so is it oft»n with every addition to the stores 
of memory. Others, on the contrary, have a formative 
and creative energy, giving what is received another 
character, originating also that which is peculiarly its 
own; and, consequently, prepared to act powerfully 
and immeasurably on other minds. 

To tell all that can be known of what mind is, and 
what it achieves, is, and must be, exclusively the task 
of the biographer. The sunbeam, the chisel, and 
the pencil must here yield to 

** The pen, the electzic telegraph of thought.' 
* Montgomery. 



>»♦ 
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The pen alone can describe what the author 
what the book is — ^what the book can do ; and hence 
the powers of the biographer must be tasked. 

Nor must the actual circumstances of the departed 
be overlooked or underrated. The name of a sculptor 
suggests a long series of celebrities^ from Phidias to 
Canova and Ghantrey ; and at the idea of one engaged 
in literature, a host starts up before the mind, illustrious 
in history, romance, and song. But assuredly, as a 
statue may be worthy of attention and admiration, 
though it cannot be classed with the Minerva of Athens, 
the Moses of Michael Angelo, or the Sleeping Children 
in the Cathedral of Lichfield, so the writer may 
demand a high regard while living, and grate^ re« 
membrance when dead, who occupies a very different 
range from that of Macaulay, "Wordsworth, or Scott 

The useful must ever claim a pre-eminence over the 
amusing ; and minute, indeed, may be the means of 
beneficence. 

** The daasjt by tlie shadow which it eafits, 
Protects the lingering dewdrops from the sim." * 

Or, to change the figure, the taper that emits its tiny 
beam, in the apartment of t^ie invalid, serves a highly 
valuable purpose, though it would be utterly lost 
amidst the radiance of a chandelier suspended in the 
banqueting chamber of a mansion or a palace. And 
many a one has there been, and is there still, acting, 

* Wordflworth. 
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by the employment of the pen, most beneficially on 
immense masses of the people, who was never designed 
to shine forth as ^^a bright particular star" in the 
galaxy of genius. Let the power of the writer, then, 
be taken for what it actually is; let the sphere in 
which it was appointed to move be rightly appreciated ; 
and then let a sound judgment be passed on his 
character and labours. The highest responsibilities 
are felt and discharged in the due improvement of 
the faculties possessed, and of the opportunities that 
exist or may be seized for their vigorous exercise; 
and if it be unjust in the biographer to raise his 
subject above his proper rank, it is no less so for the 
reader to refuse him the place to which he is &irly 
entitled. 

Hartley Coleridge replies to the objection, that the 
lives and characters of men ought never to be handled 
by near relations and friends, whose pride and partial 
afiPection are sure to corrupt their testimony, <^ This 
is like saying that animal food should never come to 
table, because it is liable in warm weather to become 
tainted. Keports of friends and relations are the flesh 
diet of the Biographical Muse, whereby she is kept 
in health and strength; without them, her form 
would become attenuated, and her complexion sallow 
and wan. Indeed, what better grounds for judging 
of a man's character, upon the whole, can the 
world have, than the impression it has made on those 
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who have come the nearest to him^ and known htm 
the longest and the best ?" * 

The memorial now to be reared must be that of 
friendahipy or there can be none. Only a slight auto- 
biography was ever penned by Mr. Mogridge* But 
other materials we shall render available : some por- 
tions of his correspondence; his relation of all the 
principal events of his life in his domestic drde ; his 
remarks at the firerides of hb friends; and not a few 
papers that have never yet met the public eye. These, 
aided by an intimate friendship of many years, will 
enable us, we believe, £uthfully to pcniray his character 
and course, and to suggest the lessons derivable from 
his life and labours. 

^^ Biography," however, ^' is but a feeble struggle with 
death." It strives to catch something from that spirit 
which 

" On the wings of ecstacy npbonie^ 

Spring! into liberty, and lights and life." 

Nor does it entirely fail. Ajs the mantle which fell 
from the ascending prophet was the symbol and secret 
of power, so is the precious legacy bequeathed to the 
living by a good and useful man. A prey is snatched 
from the mighty one even in his triumphs. The dust 
returns to the dust again ; the philanthropist mingles 
with those who are on earth no more ; but his works, 
his example, h'ls influence, are endowed, like his soul, 
with a deathless life. 

* Biog.; lib. L clxxxili. 
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CHAPTER II. 

INPAKOT. 

Now *tl8 the fprtaig, and weeds are ■tutUoir.rooted; 
SoffiBT them now, ud thqr*!! o'ergrow the gsrdeot 
And choke the herbs for want of hoshandrj. 

SBAXianAXB. 

« 

Thelwall contended it was unfair to Infloenee a ehOd hj Ineoleatlnf optnioiiB 
before it was of age to choose for Itself. I showed blm what I called my botanical 
garden. **How so ! ** said he ; « It is oorered with weeds." « That U only," I 
replied, *' becanae it has not come to its years of choice, and therefbre the weeds 
are growing. I thought it nnfiitrto prejudice the soli In faronr of roses and 
strawberries.**— CoLKRiDOK. 

If we would only take care of children, grown people wonld generally take 
care of themselres.— Abobbxsbop Wratblt. 



RIBS OF ASHTBD. — THI PASIHTS Of OlOEGl MOaBIDOI.— HOXB 
IDUOATIOir.— ^■OmOB^S ■SPaOIAL AmOTIOH TOR HIS XOTHIE. — 
HIS INTSBSST IK ALL LIYINO THIHOS. — HIS JUYUriLl LIBKABT. 
— HIS BARLT PBBILB. — HIS POWER Of DfAaiVATIOV. — ^HIS XIID- 
LIHBBS Of DISPOaiTIOV. 

A ciTBious manuscript volume, still extant, entitled 

" The Conscience's Recorder," written by the Rev. 

Anthony Mogridge, of Hartley, Worcestershire, con* 

tains the following genealogical notices:— 

** John Mogridge, Esq., of Exeter, in the year 1530, founded 
an almshouse near that city for six poor men; his son was John 
Mogridge, gent., of Exeter, whose son was John Mogridge, 
gent., of Madley, Herefordshire ; his son was the Roy. Anthony 
Mogridge, of Martley. His only son that surmed him was the 
Rev. Anthony Mogridge, vicar of Kimholton, Worcestershire ; 
and his eldest son was the Rev. John Mogridge, of the city of 
Worcester.** 
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Nearly a century has now elapsed since 8ir Lester Holt 
granted Dr. Ash, who had acquired by skill and asdduityy 
as a phyncian at Birmingham, a handsome fortune, a 
lease of a large plot of ground in the vicinity of that town, 
on which he erected a sumptuous house. Not long after 

Brindley was engaged by Lord Gower, who had married 
a rister of the Duke of Bridgwater, and the other prin- 
cipal landed proprietors of Staffordshire, to construct a 
canal which should pass through that county, and, by 
uniting the Trent with the Mersey, open for it a water 
communication with both the east and west coasts. 
The scheme had often been contemplated; but the 
supposed impossibility of carrying the canal across the 
tract of elevated country which stretches along the 
central region of England, had hitherto prevented any 
attempt at its execution. This was, however, just such 
an obstacle as Brindley delighted to encounter, and he 
at once overcame it by carrying a tunnel nearly three 
thousand yards in length, and at a depth, in some 
places, of more than two hundred feet below the sur- 
face, through Hare-castle Hill. During these opera- 
tions, utterly unprecedented at that time, the curious 
came from all quarters, in crowds, to observe them, and 
to bear away the liveliest impressions of these extraor- 
dinary works, and of the skill of the engineer. "Gen- 
tlemen,'* says a writer of the time, " come to view our 
eighth wonder of the world, the subterranean naviga- 
tion which is cutting by the great Mr. Brindley, who 
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handles rocks as easily as you would plum-pies, and 
makes the elements subservient to his will. He is as 
plain a looking man as one of the boors of the Peak, 
or one of his own carters ; but when he speaks all ears 
listen, and eyery mind is filled with wonder at the 
things he pronounces to be practicable." ^^ The Grand 
Trunk Navigation," as the first project was called, 
established afterwards a complete water communica- 
tion between the great ports of Liverpool on the west 
coast, and Hull on the east ; while the Stafibrdshire 
and Worcestershire Canal, as a branch firom it, was 
subsequently carried to the River Severn, and efiected 
a union between these two ports and Bristol. As time, 
therefore, advanced, there might be seen gradually 
arising, in the neighbourhood of Dr. Ash's residence, 
not merely the cottages of labourers employed in the 
construction of this great work, but the villas and man- 
sions of those who, by means of it, either partially 
or wholly, acquired or enjoyed wealth. The village, 
for such it became, received the name of Ashted ; but 
it has long been connected with Birmingham, as Long- 
sight has with Manchester, Clifton with Bristol, Fish- 
erton with Salisbury, and Islington with London. 

At the time now referred to, a house was occupied 
at Ashted by Mr. Matthias Mogridge, brother of the 
Bev. John Mogridge. His occupation, conducted with 
great ability, integrity, and success, was that of a canal 
agent ; and thus he was constantly engaged in obtaining 
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and disponng of the shares by which the great scheme 
of inland navigation, only eclipsed by our ^Mron 
roads/' was ultimately carried out 

Mr. Mogridge, who did honour to his parentage as 
an intelligent, amiable, and pious man, was happily 
united to one of a thoroughly kindred spirit, and 
rejoiced in a family of children ; among whom was 
George, the subject of the present memorial, bom 
February 17, 1787. Unlike the many, who, whaterer 
attention they may give to the physical comfort of their 
o£&pring, neglect their higher claims, or who treat 
them as so much rude material — ^human clay, in fact — 
to be fashioned according to their own predilections or 
prejudices, their course was dictated no less by sound 
judgment than by warm affection. Instead of that dis* 
agreement, unhappily so common, in which what is 
done by one parent is thwarted or counteracted by 
the other, there was a cordial and constant union in 
thought, purpose, and effort ; the conviction practically 
operated that, though much depends on individual 
temperament, there is more on early culture. 

As it was felt that appetite is not to be pampered, 
but to be gratified with wholesome food, so it was 
wisely decided that the mind can only find peace in 
right-doing, and that simplicity in the one case is as 
indispensable as in the other to the child's well-being. 
The wilful cries of inSetncy were, therefore, never 
allowed to obtain any object of desire. On a struggle 
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for the mastery, it was decided at once in &vour of 
parental authority. Instead of the yielding of all 
others, as if the little one were the idol of the domestic 
circle, and the rest had only to render it homage, 
there was the judicious repression of its native selfish- 
ness. No field-room was allowed to the notion that 
those around the child were respon^ble for finding him 
some agreeable occupation, and constantly providing 
him with a due variety of entertainments ; he was 
taught, on the contrary, to occupy and amuse himself. 
There was no gratification of pride or vanity in lauda- 
tions of his beauty or the display of his precocity ; the 
source of indescribable mischief and misery to many ; 
or any stimulus to the passions which are often here- 
ditary. The boon to ofispring of ^^ a sound mind in a 
sound body " should be earnestly sought in contem- 
plating the marriage relation, and in a due course of , 
self-government wherever it actually exists. 

This privilege, inestimable as it is, was that of 
George Mogridge. Most happily was he constituted. 
In him no deficiency, either physically or mentally, 
was discoverable. Neither was there the redundance 
of animal spirits which finds vent in boisterousness 
and violence, nor that precocious acuteness of intel- 
lect which deprives the child of its simple and proper 
character, and, unless wisely restrained, changes it into 
a pest and a plague ; but the instruction and discipline 
demanded by the persuasion that the child is the 
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embryo of the man — ^that infancy is the seed-time of 
the harvest of character. 

The spring-like influences that fall on the tender blade 
of humanity, preparing it to yield the ear and to ripen 
into the golden grain, are, however, chiefly attributable 
to the ever-flowing fountain of a mother's heart : — 

** Children are what their mothen are. 
No fondest fikthei's wiseet oare 
Can fuhion so the infant heart 
As those creatiye heams that dart, 
With all their hopes and fears, upon 
The cradle of a sleeping son. 
His startled eyes with wonder see 
A fietiher near him on his knee ; 
Who wishes all the while to trace 
The mother in his fatnre face. 
Bnt *tis to her alone uprise 
His wakening arms ; to her those eyes 
Open with joy, and not snrprise." * 

And doubtless Mrs. Mogridge could tell, to those 
who listened with pleasure to her tale, of the moment 
when she first observed George's eyes fixed on some 
gaily-coloured or glistening object; or when his ear 
had its earliest gratification from the ticking of bis 
father's watch, in the chain of which his fingers had 
been before but senselessly entangled; or when he 
first uttered her name, or surprised and delighted her 
by starting off on a run. 

The affection habitually manifested by Mrs. Mog- 
ridge was most warmly reciprocated by her son Greoi^. 

• W. S. Landor. 
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like Henry Bickersteth, afterwards Lord Langdale, he 
could say : ^^ If the whole world were put into one 
scale, and my mother into the other, the world would 
kick the beam." He associated her with the earliest 
employments that yielded him delight It was be- 
neath her eye that he remembered to havp set the 
speckled kidney-bean, which he visited with high 
expectations of its first appearance from the earth; 
and then with great delight observed its green leaves, 
and especially the red blossoms it put forth, as it 
dimbed up astring fiistoned to anaU in the garden 
wall. It was her movements he watched when she 
placed the silk-worm's eggs in the sun ; and with a 
jocund heart did he see them become caterpillars, and 
feed them with mulberry-leaves or the freshest lettuce- 
leaves he could pluck for himself. And then how 
anxiously did he bend over the little creatures when 
employed in crawling along the edges of the leaves, 
clipping them away so beautifully, and spinning silk 
in the paper bags in which his mother had carefully 
placed them. 

A great interest in all living things became, indeed, 
a characteristic of George Mogridge. He had a dor- 
mouse, which he bountifully fed, sleepy little rogue as 
he was ; and never were rabbits better cared for than 
those which he kept in a wooden pen at the back of 
the brewhouse. Inside the pump a sparrow built her 
nest ; and the iron rod communicating with the bucket 
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passed through the centre. Some of the eggs were 
broken before the nest was discovered; the others 
were hatched. It was a novel sight for all the &milyy 
when the top of the pump was removed, to see the 
little prisoners huddled together in their gloomy abode. 
One or two of the young ones were crushed by the 
pump-rod; the remainder, surrounded by difficulty, 
danger, and death, were not abandoned by the parent 
bird, and at last took flight 

Bover, a fine dog of the Newfoundland breed, was 
one of George's early playfellows. Black as a sloe, 
with a snow-white bosom soft as silk, nimble as an 
antelope, and frolicsome as a young kitten, they had 
their mimic battles, fighting, rolling, and tumbling 
over one another on the ground, till they were too 
tired to romp, and too happy to lie still. At one 
moment Bover lay panting, rapidly moving his ver- 
milion tongue, with his ears half raised, and his white 
paws projected; and at another he started up, and 
bounded forwards, coming against George like a bundle 
of wool. Long afterwards he said : ^' Landseer has 
finely painted many a beautiful dog, but he never yet 
painted one like Bover. He belonged to a neigh- 
bour, and when I returned from school my favourite 
had been sent to a distant part of the country. His 
picture, correctly drawn, hangs up, in a golden frame, 
in the archives of my memory." 

The books which such a child might read, or which 
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might be read to it, present a strange contrast to 
those which are now so easily accessible. As a model 
of ability to spell and of good behaviour, there was, 
indeed, the renowned history of ^^ Grood King Pepin," 
enforced by the lamentable fate of the little boy who 
used to say, ^' I shan't." Then there were the stories 
of " Jack Homer," " Tom Thumb," " Rosewall and 
Lilian," ^^ Tom o' Lincoln ;" and the special attrac- 
tions of " Robin Hood," " The Seven Champions of 
Christendom," " Dr. Faustus," and " Friar Bacon ;" 
not omitting ^' The Lives and Deaths of the two 
Conjurors Bungye and Vandermast." And when to 
these are added sundry fairy tales, and a few ballads, 
among which was that of " Chevy Chace," the prin- 
dpal contents of a juvenile library of the time have 
been enumerated. 

Although unlike Ebenezer Elliott, at whose birth 
there was such a bustle, that he was placed by one 
person in a drawer, which another shut, not knowing 
that the babe was there, of ^^ accidents," as they are 
called, so often befalling children, and exciting wonder 
and gratitude at their frequent escape, George had a 
full share. A servant, not knowing that the child was 
in the bed which she was directed to " air," put into it 
a pan of hot coals ; and when its agonising screams 
aroused her dormant faculties, her terror was so great 
that she did not remove the pan until it had inflicted 
injuries that placed his life in peril. 

c 
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Always active, Qeorge wandered one day to some 
unfinished houses, whose deep foundations were left 
exposed. With childish heedlessness he went on, till 
in a moment he fell a fearful depth, striking his fore- 
head against the brickwork of the building. There he 
lay, bleeding and senseless, and the report of his death 
reached the ear of hb agonised mother before he could 
be carried home ; happily, surgical aid became a means 
of his recovery. A scar from a wound he then received 
was, however, visible on his brow throughout his future 
life. But he was not cured of the inclination to ramble 
even alone. On a visit of some of his &mily to 
Coventry, and when he was a child in petticoats, he 
lost himself for some hours in the neighbourhood of 
West Orchard. 

George early felt the effect of the indiscretion and 
superstition of servants. '^ Old Nanny's " fat figure 
was always in remembrance, who, when he cried, 
very foolishly threatened to put him ^^ in the pit-hole," 
and to give him to ^^ the black man," if he did not 
instantly dry up his tears. ^' Many a time,"' he said, 
^^ have I crept close to my little brothers while she 
told us tales of frightful giants and monsters. And fire- 
quently have I shuddered, when I lay in bed, thinking 
on the ^ raw-head and bloody-bones,' which she declared 
would be sure to come to me if I did not go to sleep." 

Such a practice— always to be emphatically depre- 
cated — was exceedingly injurious in the case of George. 
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Some children, like those of '^ larger growth/' are of a 
dull and leaden species. As they stretch their heavy 
and sleepy eyelids to look on any object, so they have 
to rouse and task their sulky faculties to grasp what, 
to others, is a palpable fact In instances of higher 
grade there is no want of perception or memory, yet 
the mind has little to do with the ideal ; while there 
are some — ^though few, comparatively — ^in which the 
imagination acquires an absolute predominance. Mrs. 
Jameson, whose ^^ Revelations of Childhood " it were 
well for parents studiously to ponder, says : ** I have a 
remembrance that I was always a princess heroine in 
the disguise of a knight ; a sort of Clorinda or Brito- 
mart, going about to redress the wrongs of the poor, 
fight giants, and kill dragons ; or founding a society in 
some far-off, desolate island, which would have rivalled 
that of Gk)nsalez, where there were no tears, no tasks, 
no laws— except those which I made myself — ^no caged 
birds, nor tormented kittens." 

Sir James Mackintosh also remarks: ^^I well 
remember that ^ Echard's Roman History' led me into 
a ridiculous habit, from which I shall never be totally 
free. I used to fancy myself emperor of Constanti- 
nople ; I distributed offices and provinces amongst my 
schoolfellows ; I loaded, my favourites with dignity and 
power, and I often made the objects of my dislike feel 
the weight of my imperial resentment." 

Now, it was to this class of beings that George 

c 2 
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constitutionally belonged. To him, who needed only 
knowledge as a guide, force was an outrage. Agile 
as was that little frame, far greater still was the 
activity of the inner child. Though all the mental 
powers were in exercise, the imagination was always 
strongly disposed to assert its supremacy, and often 
was it successful. Thus was George, then, another 
Fortunatus, with a wishing-cap that transported him 
wherever he pleased, and a purse which no demands 
could impoverish, much less exhaust. It was only to 
retire within himself to find a theatre, whose stage he 
could fill with characters, arrayed in costume, perform- 
ing exploits, and uttering words in accordance with 
his pleasure. He was absolutely a host, and others 
were not needed to take their respective parts in a 
drama which he could act absolutely alone. 

There is no difficulty in picturing that fieur, blue- 
eyed, curly-headed boy. His frame, neither spare nor 
clumsy, was light, agile, and vigorous. He looked not 
downwards nor askance, but with eyes sparkling with 
intelligence, from an open and ingenuous face. As 
you spake, it became intent with interest or glowing 
with emotion. A few words, it might be one, would 
evoke the merry laugh or the trickling tear. Emo- 
tion, slight or deep, transient or continuous, was 
always the product of thought; and, had he been 
asked, he could have described its origin. He could 
talk fluentiy and gracefully, but he had learned to be 
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silent ; and, with animal spirits requiring restraint ra- 
ther than stimulus, he was neither rude nor obtrusive. 

Towards his companions in childhood he was ever 
considerate. They never had to complain that he 
gratified himself at their expense. On the contrary, 
his treasures were at their service ; and, though he 
liked to be first in all the games he played with 
children of his own age, their pleasures were always 
as sweet as his own. They might not have been 
able to describe the charm that there was about 
him ; but, had you watched them together, you would 
not have failed to see how great a favourite was Gleorge. 

Mr. Mogridge, when an old man, amusingly re- 
marked : ^^ The first rudiments of education were 
received by me at a dame-school. Li the shadowy 
school-house of those days I can still discern the dim 
outline of a certain young gentleman standing on a form 
behind the door, with a pointed cap on his head ; but 
as to his express identity, the considerate reader will not 
trouble himself to inquire." Gleorge doubtless had his 
failings ; but these did not detract from the general 
character which truth requires to be given. If he were 
not what is deemed a prodigy, assuredly he was no 
ordinary child. But soon — doubtless, he thought too 
soon — the quietude, comforts, and genial influences of 
home were to be exchanged for the noise, strife, and 
temptations of a large school ; and these will supply 
another chapter of his early history. 
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CHAPTER III. 

SCHOOL DATS. 

To fix the TolAtOitf of jovth there rnnetbe impreeelTeDeie; to ewaken the 
imagination there most be lirelineae; to win the afllectlona there nraat be tender- 
neia ; to make wiMdom enter into the heait» and knowledge become pleasant to 
the Mml, ererythtng hanh and gloomj and liorblddlng mnat be ahnnned. Ererx- 
thing gentle^ cheerftil, and attraetfre most be awodiited with the daily leasons 
of inatmetion.'— Jnn. 



wan floivo to sobool. — ths bohooucasibb ai boabooti. — him 

AflSXSTAHTS. — THB ''SOHOOLIBO" OF FOBMBB TIICBS. — OBOBOB'S 
LOTB OV PLAT. — HU TIBBT YAOATIOB. — HOJCB TBAOHIBO. — 
BAMBLB8 ABOUT BOABOOTB. — ATHLBTIO BXBB0I8B8. — PBBIU. — 
OBOBOB'S 80HOOLFBLL0W8. — HIS BPBOIAIi FBIBBD, DALTOB. — 
GAMBOLS AT SCHOOL. — ^'THB HAUBTBD HOUSB." — GBOBOB'S ADYBH- 
TUBBS WITH DAIAIOV. — ''CRAZT WBIOHT.** — THB TWO VISHBBS. 
— OBOBOB'S SOUTABT WALKS. — HIS XIBUTB 0BSBB7ATI0II. — HU 
FLIGHT FBOM SCHOOL. —SCHOOL FBIGHT. — '*CA8TLB BUILDIBG.*' 

It is generally a dark day to a little boy who leaves 
home for the first time for school. Though he 
has more than the usual amount of pocket-money, 
and a store of good things in his box, and though he 
has heard much of school games and pleasant play- 
fellows, he has a dismal foreboding of hard tasks and 
unknown punishments. Southey says : ^^ I can call to 
mind with how strong and painful an effort it was that 
I subdued my own emotions. I allude to this as 

*"The first grief I felt» 
And the first painfiil smile that clotlied my front 
With feelings not its own.* ** 
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George kept up bravely when, in the hall, he had a 
last kiss all round, and was bowled along in the post^ 
chaise which bore him, his &ther, and his elder brother 
over pleasant roads and lanes ; yet, when his fiather 
left him at Boaroote, near Bromsgrove, amidst a 
group of new acquaintances in the playground, never 
did home, and those who made it what it was, seem so 
dear. Is it to be wondered at that he hurried as soon as 
he could behind a bush or a tree and burst into tears f 
There was one specially tender participant in George's 
sorrow — ^his first playfellow — ^his sister Mary. He had 
dined with the £Eunily before the chaise came up, and 
the afifectionate little girl tied a piece of thread around 
the knife and fork he last used, to distinguidh them 
from the rest, that she might have them ^' all the time 
he was away." And well was it for her as for him 
that there could be only a £unt glimpse of the new 
arena on which he had entered, or their mutual depres- 
sion would have been greatly increased. 

The schoolmaster at Boarcote was a strange being. 
Had he been satisfied with giving lessons in reading, 
writing, and the earlier rules of arithmetic, he might 
have assisted those under his care ; but he was 
of far too enterprising a spirit to be thus restricted. 
^^ Vulgar fractions and decimals, algebra, grammar, 
history, geography, the use of the globes, and Latin," 
were only a part of the knowledge he fearlessly under- 
took to communicate. A quickness to discover error 
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was his chief power ; but he did not correct it ; he only 
sent the hapless urchin with a frown back to his 
books, that he might set himself right if he could. 
But for the ushers, of whom, in George's time, there 
were several, very little would have been added by any 
boy to his mental treasury. 

The gentle qualities, so necessary for such a child as 
George, were rarely discoverable in the boys' schools of 
that period. A perfect contrast to the requirements of 
Bishop Jebb was almost universal. Little or no dis- 
tinction appears to have been made in the treatment 
of different ages, so heedlessly huddled together, while 
not only harshness and severity, but absolute cruelty, 
were, unhappily, of frequent occurrence. The master 
at Boarcote was, strange to say, a rude sportsman, and 
ardently fond of the chase. At one time Re kept two 
hunters. No sooner did he know that the hounds were 
abroad, than his scholars were forgotten, his black 
' mare or brown gelding was saddled in haste, and the 
ferula left to the usher, to the great delight of the 
school. He was also fond of cournng ; and not unfre- 
quently a friend of his called with a brace of grey- 
hounds, which he was always ready to accompany. Of 
white Juno and black Hero it might be said : 

<< From slip or leasli there never fprang 
More fleet of foot, or sure of fong.'* 

And so the boys sometimes gazed on the exciting 
scene of a pack of hounds in full cry, while the 
mounted horsemen were galloping over field and 
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hedge and ditch m pursuit of a fox ; or others of a* 
milar taste, with a brace or two of greyhounds, were 
chasing some poor hare, unlike Cowper's, which 



" Kerer heard the Bangumary yeU 
Of cmel man exulting in her iroee. 
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Bude in intellect, and coarse in manners, the school- 
master at Boarcote was also ferocious in passion. Every 
boy within ius power was acquainted with that reddened 
&oe, that kindled eye, that uplifted arm, and with its 
descending weight, from occasional observation, if not 
from bitter experience. A long-lashed hunting-whip 
was the ingenious instrument of torture when it was 
too much trouble to repeat the blows of the clenched 
fist. It was his custom to shave himself standing in 
the school-room, with a handkerchief tied round his 
head like a turban, and the boys in a circle reading 
around him. On these occasions he often gave way to 
paroxysms of passion, and hardly can a more frightftd 
picture of humanity be conceived than he presented 
with a morose countenance and half-shaven beard^ 
giving utterance to cruel threats, and wUdly brandish- 
ing his razor. 

This tnan, so to speak, though the very name is de- 
graded by its application, had, however — strange are 
the combinations of human life — a wife of a tender 
and affectionate spirit, though she had received less 
education than her austere husband. Honour to her 
memory, whose virtues could live and bloom in such 
an atmosphere ; and to her George's heart was attracted 
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in warmly reciprocated feeling. There was, on the 
child's first arrival, an usher of delicate frame, and 
gentle, intelligent, pious heart, strongly attaching to 
him all the young beneath his care, and therefore a 
successful instructor ; a model for those who are simi- 
larly employed, and who render services that cannot 
be over-estimated when their arduous efforts are di- 
rected by the twin graces Firmness and Kindness. 

It requires no ordinary effort to realise what 
^^ schooling " actually was at that period. The poor 
little mortal was early set to learn long strings of 
words from Dilworth's '^ Spelling," and, after a time, to 
these were added what were called ^^ meanings;" the 
process being, meanwhile, as intelligible and pleasant 
as it would be to its &ther or mother to ^^ commit to 
memory" similar portions of Sanscrit or Chinese. 
George had learned to read before he left home ; but 
we can imagine him dogs' -earing Entick's ^^Diction- 
ary," which was in vogue at hb school, over many 
a task, and heartily wishing, as many boys have 
done before and since, that its author had never lived. 
George's innate love for pleasmg forms, even among 
little things, must have made writing, after its early 
difficulties had been surmounted, an agreeable task. 
He felt that there was a charm in bold as well as ele- 
gant letters, and showed that he was by no means in- 
sensible to the stateliness of capitals, or the graceful- 
ness and flourishes of the swans and scrolls that were 
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suj^KMed to be the highest deoorationB of accomplished 
calligraphy. Not a few of the copies of the time im- 
printed also a proverb on his memory. Fond as he 
afterwards was of the pithy and the epigrammatic, he 
would probably have recurred to Us transcribing at 
Boarcote: "Avoid evil company" — "Govern your 
temper " — " Delays are dangerous/' and similar sen- 
tencesy as awakening or strengthening his native love 
of aphorisms. It is due to the schoolmaster to remark 
here, that there were occasional relentings firom his 
ordinary ferocity. Once George had blotted his copy- 
book, and he expected summary punishment for what 
would certunly be described as carelessness, but, to 
his great relief, when his master's eye feU on the 
page, he merely remarked, " Well ! we mut^t turn 
over a new leaf." 

George had no strong tendency to classical litera- 
ture, and the repulsive way in which even its elements 
were taught at Boarcote, in common with other schools;^ 
would have deadened any interest that might at any 
time have been awakened. Could he have looked on 
the vivid pictures of Homer and Virgil, he would have 
highly enjoyed them, and he would have been charmed 
by the eloquent declamation of Demosthenes and 
Cicero. But he must have stumbled at almost the 
first sentence in Lilly's " Grammar ;" not because he 
could not commit it to memory, but because of its 
utter obscurity: "In speech be there eight parts. 
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following: noun, pronoun, verb, participle declined, 
adverb, conjunction, preposition, interjection unde- 
dined." And then, what a puzzle was, ^^ As in prse- 
senti:" " bo fit psi, do fit di, mo fit vi." Assuredly 
such jargon would long remain with him among the 
" unknown tongues." 

Arithmetic was also beset with formidable difii- 
culties, abounding as it did with such questions as the 
following : ^^ In 98 casks of capers, each 8 cwt. 8 qrs. 
14 lbs., how many hundreds ? " The child before whom 
such a problem was placed, would most likely, after a 
alight effort, amuse himself by scribbling on his slate, 
hacking its frame, cutting hb initials on the desk, or 
by exciting or teasing the boys who were near, and 
then endure the punishment as well as he could, that 
was inflicted for ^^ not having done his sum." Even 
the explanations of a rule which were sometimes 
cuflfered, were scarcely less perplexing than the rule 
itself; and the light which the usher gave the child at 
the desk generally went out before he could shuffle 
himself up on his form. 

No wonder, then, at the following incident: — ^A 
grazier came to Boarcote to see his son, and the master, 
wishing to show the great progress he had made in 
arithmetic, asked the father to propose any question he 
pleased. " Why then, Joe," said the grazier, " if I 
buy fifty oxen at ten pounds a piece, how much must 
I pay for the lot ? " Joe was quickly figuring away on 
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his slate, but he was long in replying ^^ £500 ;" for he 
had put down the sum of one ox fifty times over ; a 
mode which led his &ther to remaric ^^ that, though 
Joe was a 'cute chap, he thought figuring was a round- 
about way of going to work, as he could tell 
himself the amount in a minute, without any figuring 
at all." 

The careful placing of the foot on the first round 
of the ladder of knowledge, and its gradual, yet firm 
ascent, — ^in other words, the intelligent training of the 
understanding, and the forbidding to add fresh words 
to the memory till the meaning of the preceding ones 
are grasped — ^the proper work of the true teacher — 
was then a task very rarely performed. The pupil 
was commonly in the state of the child who said to one 
fitted to be its instructor, after an explanation of a 
former task, " I learned it, but I never knew it 
before." The memory was the only faculty usually 
exercised in former days, and it let fall what it received 
almost as soon as it was grasped. The effort now 
making to train all the faculties of the mind, instead 
of uselessly and injuriously burdening one, is of but 
comparatively recent origin. That it may proceed 
with still greater zeal, until the physical, intellectual, 
and moral nature are all subjected to the highest 
culture, must be devoutly desired by every friend of 
humanity. 

Some children are strangely demure. To such an 
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extent did Joseph Hughes^ carry his afiectadon or art 
of gravity, that he became averse to all kinds of amuse- 
ment and diversions, even to such as are appropriate 
and salutary at his age. ^^ Joseph," it was one day 
said to him in company, '^ do you love play ?" And 
what was the reply of '^ the grotesque little urchin,'^ as 
he called himself afterwards ? — ^^ I did formerly! " 

With him, so iar, George Mogridge had no sym- 
pathy; he loved play heartily, and could not have 
believed it possible for any boy to do otherwise. As 
soon as he found he had limbs he used them, and at- 
tracted notice from his buoyant activity and energy. 
He could 

" Kneel and dra# 
The chalky ring, and knnckle down at taw ; 
Could pitch the ball into the grounded hat. 
Or drire it derioiu with a dextrous pat." 

But the trundling hoop, the cricket-bat, and the 
various games that required tact, agility, and strength, 
yielded him peculiar pleasure. 

Time flies swiMy, even in the experience of school- 
boys ; and grateful was the task when George had to 
announce his return home for the holidays. The 
ushers, too, of that '' academy," must have rejoiced in 
their anticipation. To have done for a time with the 
drawling repetitions of "Aic, hcec, hoc^^^ with "six-times- 
five are thirty, seven-times-five are thirty-five," with 

* Afterwards bo well known and justly esteemed as the proposer 
and one of the first secretaries of the British and Foreign Bibls Society, 
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ruling copy-books, and Betting again and again the same 
copies, or with propounding the questions, ^^ What 
is an isthmus?" or '^ What Roman emperor invaded 
Britain ?" must, indeed, be such a relief as those only 
can appreciate who have actually experienced it To 
Mark Noble, too, the worthy and sensitive young man 
to whom George became first .attached, as an usher at 
Boarcote, the clicking of the key m locking his desk 
for the vacation must have been as grateful as the 
first note of a delicious melody; and the last boy's 
^^ Good-bye, sir," welcome as the warm reception in his 
own family circle. "Aiit what uproarious delight was 
there when vehicle after vehicle was filled at the 
door, while George tiiought he had never been so 
happy as when he reached Ashted, rushed into his 
mother's arms, kissed his father, and said, as he 
embraced his brother and his rister, looking at them 
again, with a full heart, ^^ I am so glad I am come — 
ain't yow, now ? " 

Those were evenings never forgotten, when that 
domestic circle was once more unbroken ; and when, 
in return for school stories, accidents, and successes, 
the parents related to the little throng entertaining 
facts of their own early days, and puzzled them with 
questions and riddles, at which they once looked up to 
the ceiling, with the finger on the lip, in vain. Who 
had the preponderance of happiness at such times, 
the parents thus employed, or those who, with shining 
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faces, occupied a chair, found a seat on the lap, or 
dimbed about the knees, let those who can deter* 
mine. 

Of all the chief instructions of childhood Geoi^ 
carried through life a distmct recollection. When he was 
about six years old a gentleman who called to transact 
busmess with his fieither observed that his and lus 
brothers' hands were not so clean as they should be. He 
promised them, therefore, a present, a few days after, if 
he found them in a proper state. ^^ As soon as it was 
light on the Tuesday morning," he says, ^' up I and 
my brother got, and b^an to Vash our hands. We 
turned up our shirt sleeves, and made almost as much 
q>lashing and dashing as if we had been two washer- 
women. If ever our hands were clean, they certainly 
were clean then ; but, as the gentleman did not come 
till dinner time, we thought we would give them 
another scrub." On the visitor's arrival, and findii^ 
the hands of the two boys without a speck, he gave 
each of them five sparkling pieces of coin, which they 
took to be golden guineas, and, though they proved te 
be only ^^ pocket pieces," they thought themselves as 
rich as Jews. The advice, tendered at the same time, 
was no more forgotten than the gifib. ^' I should be 
ashamed of a boy who would be mean enough to wash 
his hands to get money, and not keep them clean to 
make lus friends and his parents comfortable. The 
love and good opinion of your parents and friends are 



• 
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worth all the money in the world" How br this fret 
operated in after days it is imposdble to determine ; 
but certainly Geoi^ge Mogridge became the perfection 
of personal neatness. 

Another lesson should also be mentioned. Geoige 
was busy in making a boat out of a piece of wood with 
his penknife^ when his fiither came suddenly into the 
room, took away the knife and the wood, and, placing 
a small snail on the middle of a large round table, said, 
^^ Now it is just three o'clock, and I want you to do 
nothing until the snail has crawled to the edge of the 
table, so do not stir from your seat until he has finished 
his travels." With this charge he locked the door and 
left Geoige well pleased that he had only to watch the 
progress of the snail. 

For a time he was gratified, as, with his elbows on 
the table, and his cheeks resting on his hands, he sat 
looking at the little traveller. At length, however, he 
became tired of watching, and heartily wished the snail 
would quicken his movements. But this it would not 
do ; on the contrary, it made longer stops than before, 
and he thought he had never seen so lazy a creature. 
He now fumbled in his pockets, but neither top, whip- 
cord, nor marble was there to soothe lus disquietude. 
Then be whistled a tune, snapped lus fingers, looked 
at the cracks on the ceiling, and counted the flowers on 
the paper border that ran around the room. He 
listened to the sound of a broad-wheeled waggon, and 
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a crow flying at a distance ; but dull and heavy was 
their progress, when, once more looking at the snail, it 
was actually within an inch of the edge of the table. 
Afraid that it should make another stop, he blew 
gently on it, when the provoking creature drew in its 
horns for such a long time that he thought it would not 
put them out again* He was now absolutely ill-tem- 
pered, and thought he was being very ill used. 

Once more the snail was near the table-edge, and 
George was in a shiver lest he should go back again, 
when, as it dragged the last part of his tail from the 
top of the table, his fitther entered with his watch in 
his hand, saying it was just four o'clock, and that he 
would give him a model, made by a sailor who was 
waiting in the kitchen, of a man-of-war, valued at 
seven shillings, if he would dig over the piece of 
ground he would mark out in another hour. And 
now the hour-glass was turned that there might be no 
error as to time. 

In another minute George's coat was off, and his 
spade in his hand. He was almost frightened at first 
by the extent of the ground ; but what a long lime he 
had found an hour to be, and how much better was 
it to dig that to keep looking at that tormenting snail ! 
Then he thought of the vessel, beautifully painted, 
with its masts, and sails, and rigging, and he fieincied 
he saw it already floating gallantiy across the pond. 
Digging as hat as he could, George thought all 
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around him was in abustle. A rattle placed in atree 
to firighten the birds went round unusually fiut — ^the 
clouds were blown by the winds swiftly along the skies 
^4he swallows darted over his head — a postchaise 
dashed along the road as though the horses were in 
full gallop, and the man who came to the gate with 
his fiddle annoyingly played in double-quick time. 

But now, alas ! the sailor was going, for Mr, Mog- 
ridge declined to purchase his ship. George thou^t 
he had not yet worked half an hour; his fiither took 
him to the sun-dial, and it was five o'clock. As if this 
could be in error, he ran to the hour-glass ; but the 
last grain of sand had run out, and when he looked at 
the clock at the head of the stairs, it was striking the 
time with all its might Long afterwards he said, ^^ If 
I live these hundred years, I shall not forget my 
astonishment and disappointment The lesson im- 
pressed on my mind was impressed there for ever : nor 
have I since required anytMng to remind me that, 
however slowly time may move with those who have 
nothing to do, it runs rapidly enough with all who are 
fiilly employed." 

Of the effect of that lesson, in a solemn conviction 
of the value of time, and in an industry absolutely in- 
de&tigable, we shall have hereafi;er ample proof. In 
due time George returned to school ; and it will now 
be desirable to glance at the incidents which displayed 
his true character, or had a special influence xxpan him 

D 2 
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during his continued residence at Soarcote^ only in- 
temipted by the usual vacations. 

George had early become acquainted with whaterer 
was to be seen about and around Boarcote. It was 
now the time of the quick foot, the sparkling eye, the 
bounding pulse, and the lively heart The bulrush 
in the hand and the oakballs in the hat afforded him 
more pleasure than many a bag of gold does its pos- 
sessor. Among his chosen haunts were the sunny 
slope, the verdant valley, the green lane, the shady 
wood, and the brook side, Hb were the chestnut-tree 
of the park, the bramble of the conunon, the violet of 
the bank, the primrose of the coppice, the cowslip of 
the meadow, the daffodil dancing in the gusty breeze, 
as well as the purple foxglove, the yellow broom, and 
the gorgeous lily, beautifying the dark waters of the 
old moat. Here he gathered the sloe in the hedge, 
there he plucked the blackberries from the brambles, 
and from the meadow the fresh-sprung mushroom 
was, in autumn, his prize. Often did he traverse the 
wooden bridge that bestrode the brook, especially as it 
was crossed every Sabbath to the village church. In 
the red sandstone rock, from whose earthy covering a 
prickly-pear and a crab-tree used to spring forth, and 
through whose very substance the road was made, he, like 
his companions, cut the initials of his name. At the 
little spring just by he often drank a soothing draught. 
ITot fiEur off was the village green, from which arose an 
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old ash-tree. The dear waters of Pike Pond were often 
'nsited, corered with broad le&yes, and with fish, rats, 
moor-hens, and wild ducks hiding under its banks. 
There, too, is Bidge Hill, and Wood Pool, the fiiyourite 
bathing place, while in the immediate neighbourhood 
are the fiEur-fiuned Malvern HiUs. 

George had a special interest, too, in all living 
things : the gay butterfly, in its saunterings from 
flower to flower; the cuckoo, all concealed, sending 
forth its simple note, gradually shortened as the season 
advances ; the throstle in the brake, the blackbird in 
the narrow lane, the lark at ^^ heaven's gate," the 
brightly-feathered kingfisher by the brook side, the 
rook, the crow, and the hawk sailing high in the air, and 
the heron flapping his heavy wings. In a large tree, 
by a shed, near the school, two ravens used to build 
their nest ; and* often did he listen with awe, at even- 
tide, to their hoarse croak. But everywhere, and for 
every object, his eye was open and acute, and his ear 
attentive to every sound. 

Conscious of growing strength, he delighted in its fre- 
quent exercise. Near the school, for instance, grew an 
ash-tree, whose stem was so thick and smooth, and which 
had, at the height of about twelve feet from the ground, 
such a provoking knob, that no boy could dimb it It 
was tried day after day, but all that could be done was 
to reach the knob, and then to slide down. One half- 
holiday the feilure had occurred again and agmn, when 
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Radnor^ the biggest boy, throwing off his coat, cried, 
'^ See what a man can do ! " and began the ascent; 
but he only reached the knob, and, though he struggled 
till he was well nigh exhausted, he came down morti* 
fied and distressed. All the rest were now deciding to 
give up the trial, when George advanced, pulled off hia 
jacket, passed the knob, and reached the top, to the 
astonishment of his schoolfellows and to his own delight. 
He was not, however, surprised at his success, for 
alone he had been preparing for the feat by many a 
triumph over difficulty, and he did not publicly under- 
take the task until he was sure he could accomplish it* 
Old Norbury, the blacksmith, with his dirty leathern 
apron and grimy iace, had been one of the spectators. 
As he saw one boy ML after another, he could not help 
saying, '^ Tou are fine fellows, but if you do not better 
with your books than you do now you will never be 
conjurors." But, when he was slinking away, after 
George's triumph, he exclaimed, ^^ Take my word for 
it, that lad, whatever he sets about, will always be at 
the top of the tree." His feats of this kind obtained 
for him the name of ^^ the squirrel," whilst his fleet- 
ness of foot led to his being called by his schoolfellows 
" the greyhound." Wordsworth says :— 

** Oh, many a time have I, a five yean' cbUdi 
In a imaU mill-race severed from the stream^ 
Made one long bathing of a summer's daj; 
Bask'd in the sun, and planged and bask'd again, 
Alternate." 
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Geoige would have been glad had this been his own 
expenencey but it was not Walking one day alone 
by the river side, when mudi older, he saw the head 
and flowing hair of a drowning person within only a 
few yards of him ; but, as the water was deep and the 
current strong, he durst not venture to leap from the 
bank, which was several feet above the river. Great, 
indeed, was his excitement; but in another moment it 
was too late. In that moment, as he felt like a culprit 
by whose cowardice a fellow-creature had been allowed 
to perish, he resolved to learn to swim. A beginning 
was therefore m&de, but unwisely, the perilous course 
bring adopted of trying to dive without also trying to 
swim* 

At this juncture he and a schoolfellow named 
Dalton had been spending a few days together at a 
Mend's house some distance from home, when they set 
off at midnight, unknown to any one, to bathe in the 
qelebrated Bowton Well, on the common of Sutton 
Coldfield. It had many vidtants in the day-time, but 
the young persons employed in the neighbouring ma- 
qu&ctories went there, to save time, at all the hours of 
the night, availing themselves of the excellent qualities 
the water was reputed to possess. Some difficulty had 
to be encountered by the two boys, for the night was 
dreadfully cold and a mist prevailed all over the 
marshy part of the common, especially over the big 
pool, along the banks of which their path lay. On 
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coming to the well, about two o'clock in the monung, 
it appeared to be a spring, about eight or ten feet 
broad, and in it were more than a score of bojrs and 
young men, diving one after the other. Stripping off 
their clothes, they now had a dive with the rest, though 
the water seemed almost to petrify them. 

On their return they had to retrace their path by 
the big pool, the water of which was now completely 
hidden by the mist. Frank was close behind, when 
George, mistaking the path, fell from the high bank 
into the pool, when, without hesitating a moment, 
Frank plunged in, and caught his companion by the 
luur as he rose to the surface : circumstances, indeed, 
of extreme peril to both ; for George, though a good 
diver, could not swim, and Frank had only just learned 
to keep himself up in the water. As, however, he was 
near the side, he caught hold a! some stakes driven 
down to preserve the bank from giving way, and, 
moving from one stake to another, he very gradually, 
and with great difficulty, dragged George, sadly ex« 
hausted, to a part where the bank was low. Scarcely 
could either of them scramble out of the water. At 
another time it would have been a sad trouble to walk 
seven miles in wet clothes; but Frank was too glad at 
the safety of his friend, and George was too thankful 
for the preservation of his life, to dwell on such cir-> 
cumstances, and, with bounding hearts, they hurried 
onwards* 
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Geoi^'s disposition to swim was greatly quickened 
by this providential escape. Progress was now made 
without delay ; and often did he recall the hour when 
he first ventured across I^e Pool, with the feelings of 
Charles Mackay : 

''Bureka! I hare oonqnerM— 

The nmiile ftat u done t 
Vy9 gained a new domimon— 

Another world is won 1 
Kew liiia^ new strength, new pleasarei 

The elements afford ; 
And docile waters float me^ 

Their master and their lord.** 

From that time G^ige took his place among 

'< The foremost who delight to deaTe 
With pliant arm the gUssy waye ;'* 

and could speedily indulge in all the gambols in which 
good swimmers rejoice. 

Not long after the acquisition a! this power, in one 
of the school bathings, a boy who could not swim was 
pushed by some of his thoughtless companions beyond 
his depth. Gtoorge was swimming at no great distance, 
and not knowing this, was surprised that no one should 
appear on the surfiace as he had heard a plunge into 
the water. Observing now the consternation of the 
boys standing on the brink, he instantly swam to the 
spot just in time to save the boy, who was nearly ex- 
hausted under the water; — a delight which was never 
forgotten. 
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Serious perils, however, beset his school-boy's days, 
no less than those through which he had passed. 

In a hedge, opposite the school, stood a giant elm, 
that was one night blown down while all the inmates 
were wrapped in slumber. Had it Mien a few feet 
more to the right than it did, it would have crushed 
the roof where George and some of lus companions 
slept ; but from such a catastrophe they were merci- 
fully preserved* Nor was this the only instance while 
at school he escaped from imminent peril. There was 
a hollow way with a high bank, near the school, and 
the boys used to climb the rugged sides of the ravine 
to the higher ground. On one occasion he had done 
so, and stood for some time opposite the projecting 
pcnnt, while playing at hare and hounds, when suddenly 
be fell head forwards, and but for the loose sand at the 
bottom of the steep, could hardly have escaped with life. 

Iiight-hearted among the joyous, and bold among 
the daring, he was the first to advance in any adven- 
turous enterprise ; die last to abandon a boyish expedi- 
tion* On one occasion he was engaged in a mimic 
stag-chase with his playmates. The stag, an older boy, 
was in a deep hollow, but George was determined to 
overtake him by letting himself down the steep. In 
his haste, however, his toe became entangled in the 
root of a tree, and plunging headlong down the pre- 
dpice he lay motionless at the bottom, but the loose 
and slanting sand at the bottom had broken his faU, 
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and life and limb were safe. The stag tremUingly 
approached his seemingly lifeless companion, when 
instantly George sprang up, and with undiminished 
eagerness, resmned the chase. 

Jdm Foster remarks that when not twelve years old^ 
he had^^ a painful sense of an awkward but entire 
individuality/' He was conscious of " a recoil from 
human beings into a cold interior retirement," where 
he felt as if ^^ dissociated from the whole creation." A 
very large propcnrtion of his feelings were so much his 
own, that he either ^^felt precisely that they could not 
be communicated, or he did not feel that they could." 
In the bosom of George there was, on the contrary, not 
only the sense of right which made all oppression and 
violence hateful, but kindliness which in his words, and 
lodes, and deeds, forcibly attracted his school-fellows, 
and bound them to him. Whatever he knew he was 
always ready to communicate to others. Many a tan- 
gle did he undo for others, in translating Latin and 
French. Many a task did he hear to see if the child 
were ^^ well up " before he made his appearance at the 
schoolmaster's dreaded desk. And then he cheerfully 
lent his marbles or lus top, bound up carefully the 
broken hoop about which some little creature was in 
great trouble, and freely shared with others his apples 
and his cakes. In that little, but ever-growing frame, 
there was a large heart: and its influence on others 
was fjEur greater than either he or they supposed. 
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Various indeed were the dispo&itioiis and acts of 
that crowd of boys, all minutely observed and dis« 
tinctly remembered throughout aflber life. Norton 
whistled so musically, as afterwards to be recalled 
whenever melodious sounds were heard. Kind* 
hearted Adams dug a grave in which to bury his 
aster's canary. Bowers was so fond of his skylark 
that when it died he put it in a coffin of painted paste- 
board, buried it in a comer of the garden, and placed 
an inscription on a piece of deal board at its head. 
Perkins was cured of playmg tricks, by rubbing his 
{ace in the dark with a sooty towel, — that he might be 
taught the game of ^^ sheep-washing," just before the 
supper-bell rang, and he had to appear in the school- 
room. And there was Croxall, the tyrant, who was 
once so plastered with snow that he might have been 
taken for a snow man, then dragged round the 
meadow on his back, while he was frequently asked 
if he felt ^^ quite comfortable," and not released till he 
had promised to abandon his tyranny, and slunk away 
like some wretched varlet, who had stood in the pillory, 
and been pelted with rotten eggs. 

Frank Dalton rose in Greorge's esteem and affection 
above all the rest. Interest is often the link of boyish 
connections. It accords with its cravings — ^apparently 
insatiable — ^to maintain a close intimacy with one who 
receives hampers and boxes from home, well stored 
with plum-cakes, oranges, and jams. Nor is it less 
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agreeable to conscious weakness to have at call a pie* 
sence, a scowl, or an arm, as a shield from yiolence* 
But no such feelings bound George and Frank toge- 
ther. Not that their dispositions were ezacdy alike ; 
there were, indeed, points of great diflference ; but as 
the south pole of one magnet attracts the north pole of 
another, so their union was more complete from these 
seeming contradictions. If the one was the more im<* 
pulsive, the other was the more thoughtful ; and while 
Frank surpassed George in daring enterprise, the 
latter was acknowledged to be the superior in cool 
determination. They sat at the same desk, read the 
same books — ^^^ Robinson Crusoe," ^^ Philip Quarll," 
and ^^ Tales of Discovery and Enterprise," — slept in 
the same bed ; neither of them had a shilling that the 
other was not at free liberty to share ; nor did they 
entertain a doubt that they were intended to go 
through the world together. Frank was a littie older 
than George, who thought his friend was the best 
model he could imitate. 

In a neighbouring coppice they built a hut, in 
imitation of Bobinson Crusoe, and while the wind 
blew about the branches of the trees, talked with 
strange delight of shipwrecks, and desert islands, of 
savages and beasts of prey. Out of doors, as well as 
at home, they were inseparable, skimming stones over 
the same brook, climbing the same tree, or foregoing 
all individuality in the games of others, in the ques- 
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tion, "Who will join tM?" or the declaration, 
*' WB play if you like." When roaming through 
the woods, as they often did together, they called 
to mind all they had read and heard of thick jungles 
and tigers, of sedgy rivers and gaping crocodiles, of 
tangled thickets and monstrous snakes. 

The employments and gambols at Boarcote, had 
also special excitements. What a day was the fifth of 
November I Then the childish throng gathered round 
the roaring fire. A hideous figure was Guy Fawkes ; 
flame, furze, and faggots were ready for his destruction; 
with what shouts was he placed in the midst of the 
heap; squibs and crackers were discharged in all 
directions ; it was the time for fun and frolic ; a thou- 
sand sparkles flew through the air, all the brighter for 
the darkness of the night ; while every face was lighted 
up by the ascending flame. 

Then a magician came : changes were effected as if 
by the power of harlequin's wand ; handkerchiefs torn 
into strips appeared to be suddenly mended; the 
schoolmistresses wedding-ring seemed to be taken from 
the neck of a bird, which came out of an egg ; cards 
and money were found in unlooked-for places ; and 
strangely puzzled was the little party, stretching their 
eyes and opening their mouths in extreme astonish- 
ment at feats which they could not explain, but which 
sleight of hand, and a few simple materials, enabled 
the conjurer readily to achieve. • 
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Much amusement was there, also, when the recita* 
tioQs of two actors excited a rage for dramadc per- 
formances. What an assemblage was there of Lears^ 
Othellos, and Macbeths ! No one could be satisfied 
without representing some first-rate character* Such 
powers, it was resolved, ought not to be quiet : a night 
was fixed for their debtdy and an audience formed, in 
the absence of the schoolmaster, of his wife, the usher, 
some strangers expressly invited, and those of the boys 
who were not to firet their hour upon the stage. 

The early scenes drew down peals of applause ; but 
now was to come the great attraction of the evening — 
Hamlet and the Ghost. As to the getting up of 
Higgins for the shade of the poor king there had been 
much difference of opinion. Some paper-like armour 
had been provided, but then it was said he would look 
too much like ELamlet ; he was therefore arrayed in 
kingly guise : so four as this could be represented by 
some pasteboard for a crown, a brazen toasting-fork 
for a sceptre, and a red cloak for a robe. It was now 
decided that however much Higgins resembled 
Claudius, he was not at all like a ghost: so his 
sovereign habiliments were discarded, and he stood 
ready for his entrance wrapped up in a white sheet 
and be-powdered with flour; the manager sagely 
remarking that seen fi^m a little distance, he would 
prove a capital ghost. 

As Hamlet entered there was perfect silence ; and 
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it continued when the Ghost appeared ; but when all 
were listening for the reply to Hamlet's question 
what he would have him do ? — Oh I horror — ^the Ghost 
replied in a whining tone, as if he were about to cry, 
^^ You must blow some of the flour off my &ce, for it 
has got into my eyes, and I can't see ! " — ^what a burst 
of laughter now arose ! To restore order was im- 
possible — ^the guests hurried away— confusion was in 
the ascendant — and the first dramatic performance at 
Boarcote was the last. 

The feeling which led to George's early ramblings 
and to his being lost when a mere child in Coventry, 
^^ grew with his growth, and strengtiiened with his 
strength " into a love of adventure. One which he 
had with about a dozen of his school-fellows, produced 
no little effect on the minds of many. A house, in a 
lonely place, was surrounded by an old stone wall, 
which had fedlen into decay ; the broken windows were 
stopped up with old bags, hay and straw ; all was ruin 
and desolation ; and though it was said to be haunted, 
they set out to visit it about six o'clock, one autumnal 
evening. As the night was likely to be very dark, 
they were provided with a stable lantern ; and as the 
wind sounded hollow in the trees, and the dried leaves 
ran among the hedges, the boys reached, after a time, 
the narrow lane which conducted to the place well 
known as " the Bagged Windows." The two leaders, 
Harley renowned for his sagacity, and Tarlton, no less 
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80 for his bravery, did all they could to rouse the spirits 
of the litde band, whose emotions greatly varied : the 
one declaring that all ghost stories were fidse, and the 
other that supposing it to be otherwise, such boys were 
a match for all the ghosts in the worid 

Their courage was seen put to the test : two or three 
on the advance, to find the part of the wall most easily 
climbed, cried out that they heard footsteps within, and 
one declared that he saw at some of the windows 
flashes of %ht ; and though Tarlton laughed at those 
who hesitated, and Harley told them to use their 
reason, no little timidity was displayed, and not a few 
besides Geoi^e heartily wished that they had remained 
behind. It was necessary now to light the lantern, and 
tasking afresh their courage, all climbed the wall, and 
entered by the back-door, whose only &stening was a 
latch. 

Ascending the staircase, they found an empty room, 
then others, all in a miserable plight ; it was so too, on 
the second floor ; but as they moved about, there was 
a violent slamming of the door below, which seemed 
utterly unaccountable, and on hurrying towards it, 
consternation arose at the sight of something dressed 
all in white and as still as death. George, in great 
alarm, now led the way up the shattered staircase. 
Hurrying onwards, and entering an upper chamber, 
the flooring gave way, with a frightful crash beneath 
his feet His cheek was blanched with fear, and his 

B 
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heart smitten with apprehension, but, as he feU, 
his elbows rested on the spars or joists of the flooring) 
which prevented his £edling through, and though he 
was extricated with great difficulty, his life was once 
more providentially preserved. In the effort the lan-^ 
tern was kicked over, which left them all in utter 
darkness. Clinging as they now did, close together, a 
noise was heard, a flash of light succeeded, with a loud 
report like that of a pistol-shot, and Tarlton was heard 
crying out, ^^ Oh, my poor leg ! loose me that I may 
tie it up with my pocket handkerchief." George's 
fright was now becommg extreme. 

It reached its height when he, with the rest, saw a 
little beyond a £ednt light, when suddenly a figure dad 
in white flowing robes rose through the floor, and 
when the figure stretched out its arms and moved 
towards the boys, they turned round and tumbled 
all together pell-mell down stairs. Hastening from the 
house, it was so dark that they knew not where to go : 
now another light appeared at the windows and there 
was the clanking of a heavy chain ; and great was their 
relief when the wall was once more climbed and they 
were again in the lane. 

George did not believe in ghosts before, but had he 
done so this adventure would have wrought an effec- 
tual cure. All that had occurred was a trick of Tarlton's, 
who had called to his aid a waggoner and a plough- 
boy; the ghost was a new white smock-frock^ first 
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worn by the lad and afterwards, with a stick through 
the arms, pulled up by a string passed over a rafter in 
the roof through the broken floor ; and an old pistol, a 
little gunpowder, and a chain effected all the rest 

Another adventure was connected with a return to 
school after one of the vacations. Joe Bedding, who 
had always a smile on his &ce, and a cheek as red as a 
cherry, attired in a clean smock frock, had gone for* 
wards with a covered cart, laden with the boxes of 
about a dozen of the boys, who were his companions, 
and sometimes walked by his side; while Frank 
Dalton and George were, as usual, together, keeping 
up one another's spirits, under unpleasant anticipa- 
tions, as well as they could. In so doing they began 
to throw stones for balance at the trees, gates, and 
mile-stones that were passed, and at length George 
lost at the sport every penny he had in his pocket 
But this did not disturb him, as Frank was four too 
generous to keep the money he had won, and speedily 
returned to George all that he had gained. While 
however their amusements were continued time 
passed unconsciously, the shades of evening came 
stealthily upon them, and they tried energetically, but 
in vain, to reach the caravan. 

On reaching the wide heath called ^^ the Lickey," 
now cultivated, but then covered with fern and gorse, 
they lost their way, and wandered to and firo,. while 
the darkness of the sky increased, and the wind 

e2 
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whistled drearily around. On the right of the heath 
was a large plantation of fir-trees, — a part of which is 
still standing ; and onward, in the same direction, on 
one of the Lickey hiUs, stood a gibbet, where a 
murderer had been hung in chains. The boys were 
aware of this, for they had gone thither in the day- 
time, and had thrown stones at the diains ; but it was 
a very different thing to stand there, on the wide 
heath, near a tenanted gallows, and on a dark night, 
with ardent imaginations in all the glow of actiyity. 
Not a word of fear however escaped their lips. How 
long they wandered about they could not tell, but it 
was a sufficient time to make them so weary that they 
thought of lying down among the fiirze budiies, till the 
morning came. 

And yet they were not likely to sleep. They well 
knew that the Lickey had become notorious for its 
highwaymen; often did the newspapers contain 
accounts of the outrages they perpetrated; and 
robbers of all sorts were supposed to hide themselves 
in the plantation. The driver of Ashmore's broad- 
wheeled waggon too, had seen strange sights in passing 
by the marl-fnts at the foot of the Lickey hills ; and 
the stories they had heard, some of them Mse and 
others true, were now flitting through their minds, 
only to return, like boys at leap-frog, for another and 
another chase. Not a word however did either breathe 
to the other of these troublesome cogitations. 
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' On, therefore, they went: Frank taking the lead, 
and Qeoige following, close at his heels. At length to 
their great comfort a light was descried in the distance, 
and they hurried forwards in its pursuit. They soon 
came to a cottage on the lone heath ; the flickering 
blaze within, by fits lighted up the window, and then 
subsided, as though some one were fiEmning the fire. 
Frank knocked at the door, but all was silent ; again 
he knocked still louder, but it was with no greater 
success. Continuing to knock, at length the little 
window over head rattled, and the voice of a woman 
churlishly asked what was meant by such a disturb- 
ance ; the boys told their tale, and begged a lodging 
for the night; but their story was disbelieved, and 
they were summarily dismissed with only some slight 
information as to the road they should take. 

Heavy indeed were their hearts, and well they 
might be, as they once more crossed the heath. It 
was not more than four or five miles long, firom the 
Bilberry hills to the further end of it, and its breadth 
was not so great, but it was exceedingly trying to two 
boys to wander about in the darkness, fiEunt and weary, 
and ignorant of the right path. 

JBut now arose a fresh cause of alarm. Frank was 
still on the advance, when suddenly they both heard a 
noise, like the dink of a horse's shoe against the stones, 
and turning their eyes in the direction of the sound, 
they saw in the gloomy twilight, into which the dark- 
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ness had subsided, two men on horseback— ^nd at the 
distance of not more than twenty yards ; — the boys 
felt that they must be highwaymen, and that escape 
was impossible ; but, as if there was some hope that 
they might be better llian they were supposed to be, 
Frank at once asked of them the way« George 
grasped his hand to hold him back, but he stood 
his ground resolutely, and repeated the inqtdry. But 
strange, unlooked for, and anxious was the result. 
After exchanging a few words, one of the men leaped 
from his horse, and lifted up Frank behind his mounted 
comrade, and then swinging George on his own horse^ 
set off with his companion at a good round rate. 
What an adventure was this for these romantic boys I 
In whose power they were — ^where they were going 
— and what would be done with them were alike 
unknown, but on they went possessed, in turns, by 
hope and by fear. 

The two men talked fast enough to one another, 
but said little to the boys, whose apprehensions sub- 
sided when they found they were riding on the high 
road ; and all were gone as the men puUed up, and 
one inquired, ^^ Do you know the Crab-mill Inn, my 
lads?" In another minute they were on the flags, 
drinking a glass of ale which the men had given them, 
whom they now left with a profusion of hearty thanks. 
Well acquainted with the road, they arrived at sdiool, 
just as Joe Bedding, with a lantern in his hand, was 
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Starting off to seek them on the Lickey hills. Often 
did the wanderers wish in after life to meet with the 
men who so opportunely extricated them from ex- 
treme difficulty, and to renew the expression of their 
lasting gratitude. 

George became acquainted with most of the vil^ 
lagers. One of them was an object of special and 
general interest: this was Sherwood, the shoemaker, 
who lived by the roadside, at the top of the hollow 
Way. Seldom did he visit the neighbouring towns 
and villages, without bringing back some wonderiul 
narration or other; hence it was that he became so 
great a favourite ; for, if there be one thing in which 
a schoolboy delights, it is a good, long, entertaining 
story. On one occasion, evening was approaching 
when some of the boys observed Sherwood coming 
along the village, a cry was then immediately set up, 
and in five minutes he was surrounded by them all, 
and seated on the great stone, which had stood for 
many a year, in the road opposite the bam. And 
now what are his tidings? The commencement, at 
least, was ominous : — 

<^ Never was such a thing known in the memory of 
man, and what the end of it wiU be no one can telL 
It has been almost as bad as Noah's flood, and the 
folks at Bromsgrove will remember it the longest day 
they have to live." 

No wonder that the inquiry arose, " What is it that 
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has happened ?" or that all crowded doeer around the 
great stone. But the excited coriofiity was not at once to 
be allayed ^^Wait, wait, my young masters,'' said Sher- 
wood, ^^ and you shall hear all about it, to your hearts' 
content ; never since I first stitched a sole to an upper- 
leather, have I «een so strange a sight A water- 
spout has burst on the lackey hiUs, and Bromsgrove 
has been half under water ; a barge might have swum 
along the streets, and the folks were aU driven up 
stairs, aye, and as sure as I am aliving man, I thought 
the water would have run in at the garret windows.'' 

All doubt was now at an end that the tale was true. 
^^ Tell us all about it was at once the cry," and Sher- 
wood proceeded with a tale which must now be nar- 
rated in fewer words than would then have satisfied 
his intent and breathless auditors. 

As he came up Bromsgrove, he saw that the sky 
towards the Lickey had acquired an extraordinary 
blackness, and as Ashmore's broad-wheeled waggon 
came full drive by the Crab-mill Inn, he asked old 
Harry, the driver, who, seated on his gray pony was 
furiously lashing his horses, what was the matter. 
Hallooing aloud, without stopping a moment, the wag- 
goner replied : — ^^ You will know all about it in a crack 
— a waterspout has burst on Uie Lickey — ^the water 
is coming down, full splash, like a river;" 

Sherwood had not gone far before he was glad to 
make the best of his way back again, for the road was 
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flooded oyer, and the water was sweeping everything 
before it. Skipping into the inn, he shut the door 
fiist, and gave the alarm, when he and two or three 
more went up into the dub-room, and witnessed an 
extraordinary spectacle. The brook and the space 
oecuined by the turnpike-road were one sheet of water 
— the bleaching grounds just by were flooded over 
— the washing-house on the brodc side was cwned 
away-— a dog was washed across the wooden bridge 
leading to Boarcotei— sheep and fowls were swept into 
the Grabnaiill pool — and a pigstye having gone to 
pieces, the pigs were swimming by the comor dT the 
stables. The sky continued as black as before, and 
Sherwood said he then believed that there had been 
no waterspout, but that the ocean had broken loose, 
and was about to drown him and his neighbours, like 
Pharaoh and his army in the depths of the Bed Sea. 

<< Afiter waiting half an hour," said Sherwood, ^^ the 
water b^an to onk, and I ventured down, thinking 
to go to the lower end of the town, where I expected 
to find dozens of drowned folks, and plenty of houses 
half under water. The whole town was like an ants'- 
nest that has been stirred up with a stick, fat the 
people were running about, in all directions, as though 
they were mad. Cellars were filled with water, people 
were carrying their goods up stairs, and pails, washing- 
tubs, dog-kennels, wheelbarrows, and rabbit-pens, lay 
scattered in different parts of the streets." 
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" At last," said Sherwood, " I made my way to the 
churchyard, which is high enough to be out of harm's 
way, and there' I saw that mischief enough had been 
done. I suppose the water was then half-a-dozen feet 
deep in the street Bose's, at the round-about house, 
looked as though it was only two stories high« Never 
did I see so many folks at their upper windows 
before. Walton, at the upper ^Dolphin,' was half 
frightened out of hb senses ; Haden, at the ^ Fighting 
Cocks,' Culwick, at the ^ Crown,' and Heeleys, at the 
^ Golden Cross,' all expected their houses to be swept 
away^ at least so I hear ; and Crane, the cutler, had 
no doubt that half lus steel things would be spoiled for 
ever. 

^^If anybody wants to buy damaged goods and 
furniture, now is the time, for cart-loads of them may 
be had at Bromsgrove. I don't know what they all 
have got in their cellars, but I know very well 
they have water enough there to last them all this 
half-year to come. It is getting rather late now, or 
else it would do your hearts good to see Bromsgrove 
before the flood is gone down. As long as my name 
is Sherwood, I shall never forget the waterspout, that 
burst on Bromsgrove Lickey." 

Every word of this wonderful narrative was eagerly 
drank in by the gaping but silent crowd, and nothing 
could be thought, spoke, or dreamt of that night, but 
the waterspout. The next morning early a party of 
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the boys were off to Branugnnre, and the evidence was 
ample from the remains of the catastrophe that Sher* 
wood's was indeed ^^ an ower true tale." 

In a small cottage at Boaroote lived Thomas 
Wright. An unusually tall man, lus strange attire 
greatly added to his remaricable appearance. A low* 
crowned hat, with a broad brim, slouched over his 
fiice. His beaid was black and shaggy. He wore a 
large coat, very long in the skirts, and covered with 
patches of diflerent colours, with a leathern girdle 
and buckle around his loins. EQs other garments had 
been so frequently repaired, that they seemed to be 
made up of patches ; and bunches of worsted hung 
from the beek of his stockings, which were too large 
for his shoes. He strode along, in his daily walks, like 
a giant, with divers things hanging from his girdle. 

Poor Thomas was not of sound mind, and acquired 
the name of ^^ Crazy Wright" He used, in the mom* 
ing, to go forth with a bill-hook in his hand, to get over 
a gate, and to walk to a certain ash-tree, which he 
struck three times with his bill-hook, to indicate that 
there was the boundary of his land His passions 
were ungovernable, and unhappily, they were often 
and wantonly excited. It was only to throw a stone 
towards his door, and in an instant, Wright appeared, 
in a perfect frenzy, armed with the first thing he could 
seize on his advance. 

As he lived within a hundred yards of the school, 
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some prank was continually played him. He had by 
far the best garden in the village, and as some of his 
apple and damson trees hung over the road, he rarely 
left home without sustaimng some loss. At one time, 
the cord that lifted up the latch of his door wascut off; 
at another the key-hole was filled up with small stones, 
so that he could not get in ; and then the door was 
£EUttened with a cord that he could not get out. Fire- 
works were even thrown through lus window, and a 
dead sheep was once hung up at his door. 

Wright was accustomed to go to a neighbouring 
common to gather ling and broom, of which he made 
besoms. Sometimes he would take home on his back, 
by means of a pitchfork, a prodigious load of gorse. 
He usually carried also a bag, which he was suspected 
of filling, without scruple, with turnips, potatoes, 
apples, or whatever else he could procure. The boys 
often watched him on such occasions, when one prank 
was for some to get round him, tiien one with a knife 
crept behind and cut tiie cord or strap that tied the 
load, when down came tiie bundle of gorse, and the 
bag of apples, or whatever strange medley of things it 
contained. At such times it was necessary to run: 
for Wright would stride after the offenders, pitchfork in 
hand, witii tremendous imprecations, or throw at them 
a knife, or a reaping-hod^, wbidi he might have in his 
hand. 

One day when excited more than ordinarily by two of 
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the boys, they, thought they had made safe their retreat 
by gaining the school, and instantly becoming busy 
with their bodks. But he rushed in, and with a laxge 
stone in each hand, dashed at them, with all his mi^t. 
One stone, striking the iron finone of the window, 
brdie seven panes of glass, and then fell without doing 
any further injury ; the other did nearly equal mis- 
diief, and passed just above Qeoige's head. An 
investigation now tock place, the culprits were found 
out, and obliged to pay the expense incurred in mend- 
ing the windows. The only compensation to poor 
Wright was a promise to abstain from such outrages. 

There were times, however, when peace was main- 
tained between the too frequently contending parties. 
Wright always attended the feast when the school broke 
up for the holidays. Then his song of " Fair Phillis'^ 
was never denied in contributing to the general amuse- 
ment, and was invariably received with boisterous 
applause. Geoxge was on friendly terms with him for 
some time before he left school, and often did he give 
pleasure when he visited the solitary dwelling of that 
solitary man. 

A strange contrast to Crazy Wright appeared in Old 
Jeremy Green, who also greatly di£Pered in character 
from Harry Turner; both, however, delighted in 
fishing. Turner, the blacksmith, was muscular in 
form, but often as hot in temper as the iron he placed 
on his anvil. Green, the gardener, on the contrary, 
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was of a spare body and a quiet mind. As the one 
had scarcely patience to angle^ he generally used a 
net, while the other watched his line with perfect 
equanimity, as on the afternoons of most favourable 
days, he might be observed in the serene and over- 
shadowed nooks of the neighbouring brook, standing 
under a tree, or sitting on a ridge where the ground 
had been partly undermined by the running waters. 
' Scarcely ever did he open his lips when engaged in 
angling, but as soon as he had finished he became 
loquacious. Then he descanted on the place where each 
fish was caught, and on the mode and incidents of the 
capture. His favourite story was one of taking a large pike 
out of the deep still water at the turning of the brook. 
This pike usually lay among the bare roots of an oak 
tree, which had been left bare by the current. Turner, 
always less successful than Ghreen, had boasted that he 
would soon put the pike on the squire's table, but he 
never could accomplish his design. Green's patience 
and perseverance secured for him the prize, but not 
before the pike had broken three of his strongest lines, 
and carried o£P as many hooks. Ghreat was Turner's 
discomfort, while only a slight ruffle of elation passed 
over Green's placid sprit. But he had oflten no litlie 
pleasure in hearing his neighbours say, when they de- 
scribed anything as large that it was ^^ as big as Jeremy 
Green's pike." 
Old Jeremy was a special favourite with George, and 
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often did he observe the two prints hanging up in the 
angler's cottage : one representing the calling of the 
sons of Zebedee, the other the apostle Peter taking 
from the mouth of a fish, the tribute money. One 
trait in Green's character was always obsenred and 
remembered by his young visitor with pleasure: he 
made but a slender reserve of the fish he caught for 
himself, and gave the rest to those who regarded it as 
a boon. Poor Jacobs, at the cottage on the common, 
who had been bed-ridden for years, was pretty rego* 
larly supplied with fish from Jeremy's hook, and many 
a trout fit for the lord of the manor, was placed 
on the table of blind Esther, the wife of the stone- 
mason. 

It might be supposed that a boy to whose interest 
and pleasure his school-fellows ahd the villagers around 
so largely contributed, would be little disposed to soli- 
tary rambles and thoughts, but this was not the case 
with G^rge Mogridge. On half holidays he was off to 
Broom Hill, or some other favourite spot, or gathering 
chestnuts in Lord Plymouth's park. With his whole 
heart he could enter into Wordsworth's reminiscence : 

''It seemiaday, 
(I speftk of one from many lingled out,) 
Forcing my way, I came to one dear nook, 
UnYieited, where not a broken bough 
Drooped with its withered leayei, ungraoious sign 
Of deyastation ; but the hasels rose 
Tall and erect, with milk-white dusters hung, 
A virgin scene ! A little while I stood 
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Bnfttiiiiig with mieh rapprenum of tlie lieart 

As joy delight! in ; and with wiae restnint» 

Volaptaonty feurlMS of a riTal, ^ed 

The banquet ;— or beneath the treee I late 

Among the flowen, and with the flowen I played ; 

A temper known to thoee, who, after long 

And wearj expectation, hare been bleet 

With andden happineea beyond all hope. 

Perhaps it was a bower, beneath whose leares 

The Tiolets of fiye seaions re-appear 

And £ide, wnieen by any hnman eye ; 

Where fiuzy water-breaks do mnrmnr on 

For ever ; and I saw the sparkling foam, 

And, with my oheek on one of those green stones, 

That, fleeced with most^ beneath the shady trees. 

Lay round me^ scattered like a flock of sheep — 

I heard the mnrmnr and the mnrmming sound, 

In that sweet mood when pleasue lores to pay 

Tribute to ease ; and of its joys seoore. 

The heart Inxnxiates with indifferent things, 

Wasting ite kindliness on stocks and stones. 

And on the Tacant air. Then np I rose^ 

And dragged to earth both branch and boo^ with crash 

And merciless rsTage ; and the shady nook 

Of hasels, and the green and mossy bower. 

Deformed and sullied, patiently gare up 

Their quiet being ; and unless I now 

Confound my present fteUngs with the past, 

Bre firom the mutilated bower I turned. 

Exulting rich beyond the wealth of kings, 

I ftlt a sense of pain when I beheld 

The silent trees, and saw the intruding skies." 

The defect of fancy and sensibility amidst a creation 
infinitely rich with grand and beautiful objects, has 
ofiien been deplored, but it could not be charged on 
George Mogridge. It seemed strange to him from his 
childhood that country people rarely regard tiie sky 
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except for the purpose of asoertaining the weather. 
Never did he see a plou^-boy standing still to adinire 
the rising sun, nor his master gazing with delight on 
the setting beam. For himself from the earliest days 
in which he was accustomed to observation^ the hea- 
vens appeared an unequalled exhibition of varied 
beauty that filled him with the liveliest emotion. 
The clear blue sky ; — the sky as a sea of ether firom 
which rise eminences, hill and cliff, and craggy steep, 
fading away in the dimly descried distance ; — ^the sky 
' where the feath^ flakes of one part of heaven lie 
lightly on the blue beyond, while another part exhibits 
the beauteous semblance of a flock at rest ; — ^the sk}^ 
whether wild and fitful, or absolutely threatening ; — 
the sky whether stormy or glorious: were alike im- 
pressed on his mind. 

And then what a charm was there for him in rural 
scenes ! " The best years of my childhood," he re- 
marked long afterwards, " were passed in the country, 
surrounded with woods and coppices, hills and dales, 
fields and running brooks; and there my youthful 
mind drank in the dear delight of sylvan scenes. Then 
were sown seeds that were to spring up in my heart 
and affections, and become a part of my being, even to 
gray hairs. The love of the sylvan, the simple, the 
peaceful, the pure, and the joyous, was imparted to 
me, not to be impaired and diminished, but rather to 
be enhanced by the sterner cares of after-life. How 

F 
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vividly can I now recall many of my boyish revels, in 
lonely dingles and sequestered glades ! 

Ben«fttli some patriarchal tree 

I lay npon the ground ; 
His hoary arm uplifted he^ 
And all the broad leayei oyer me 
Qapp'd their little hands in glee, 

With one oontinuons sound : 

A slumberous sound— a sound that brings 

The feelings of a dream — 
As of innumerable wings ; 
As when a bell no longer swings. 
Faint the hollow murmur rings 

0*er meadow, lake, and stream. 

And dreams of that which cannot die. 

Bright visions came to me, 
As, lapp*d in thought, I used to«lie. 
And gase into the summer sky. 
Where the sailing clouds went by, 

Like ships upon the sea. 

Breams that the soul of youth engage 

Ere £incy has been quelled ; 
Old legends of the monkish page. 
Traditions of the saint and sage, 
Tales that hare the rime of age. 

And chronicles of Eld." 

Spots without interest, and even repulsive to others 
of the young, had an attraction for George. Even as a 
child, he loved to visit a churchyard. The broad flat 
stone on which he sat ; the monument surmounted by 
a coat of arms, surrounded with iron palisades, within 
which the nettles grew luxuriantly; the mouldering 
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old tablet against the wall from which time has 
pulled away the inscription in strips, and the old- 
&shioned headstone, with a skull and cross-bones at 
the top, and part of a verse yet readable at the 
bottom — all excited and repaid his feelings ; and eyen 
the green hillock in the shady comer that had no 
tombstone, and only weeds around it, was visited by 
him with a strange kind of pleasure. Many quaint 
sayings and passages of Scripture recorded there, be- 
came, in consequence, thenceforward indelibly im- 
pressed on his memory. 

Nor should his early habit of minute observation, 
^erever he might be, escape attention. Not only 
did his eye catch the intertwined branches and verdant 
leaves of the hedge, but the little primrose, 

'* Starting up between 
Dead matted leavea of aoh and oak, that strew 
The every lawn, ihe wood, and spinney through.*' 

He turned over a log of timber, resting in a lonely 
place, to discover what creatures had sought a refuge 
beneath it. He bent over the clear, dark, deep 
waters of the solitary moat where the bulrush and 
the water-lily flourished, to gaze upon the insect tribes 
that fUt about on the surface, or dive beneath. He 
watched on the river-bank, for a shoal of small fish 
sporting in the shallow waters, and the pike which now 
and then, darted aflter its prey from the deep hole 
beneath the aged oak. He crouched behind the hedge 

f2 
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4)atiently to look for the timid hare peering forth from 
the coppice ; and, if a water rat or a weasel ventured 
forth from its place of concealment, he stood like a 
statue fixed in the ground — but all ear — all eye. 

Art, as well as nature, excited this speciality of 
notice. Cobbett says that in making a hole for 
planting a young cabbage, there is a little insignificant 
twist of the dibble, which is the secret of the whole 
process. Now that very twist George would at once 
perceive, as he would the smith keeping time with his 
hammer on the anvil, while two or three others were 
belabouring the hot iron, and any peculiarity in move- 
ment or manipulation in other instances. As ^' fea- 
thering the oar '' is important in rowing, and success 
in boyish games is dependent on trifles skilfully per- 
formed, so these were instantly noticed and carefully 
practised, by that most vigilant observer. 

The schoolmaster-sportsman, strange to say, used 
occasionally to mount his horse, to attend an establish- 
ment for young ladies, at a distance of some miles^ 
and now and then Gfeorge accompanied him. ^^ As 
he knew very little," he said in after life, " you will 
readily suppose that I knew less. Imagine him, then, 
up to his knees in high-topped boots, sitting on his 
saddle, and a boy of ten or dozen years, straddling 
his horse behind him, trotting forward on our hopeful 
enterprise. A pretty pair truly to communicate in- 
struction ! 
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'^ On one of these occasions, my schoolmaster being 
called away, I had to give a lecture on the globes, and 
as well might I have attempted a lecture on rope* 
dancing, being about as much at home on one subject 
as the other. To afibrd any useful information to 
those around me was altogether out of the ques- 
tion ; all that I attempted was to prevent their finding 
out that I knew no more about the matter than they did. 

" With this object in view, I told them over and 
over again, which was the top of the globe and which 
was the bottom ; explaining clearly that the latitude 
was di£Perent from the lon^tude and the longitude 
from the latitude. I turned the globe round and 
round, and allowed them to turn it round too, to gain 
time, and then I assured them that the world was 
divided into four parts, and that the four parts and the 
four quarters were predsely the same thing. 

^ In treating the celestial globe, I was, if possible, 
in a still greater difficulty than before, and only kept 
floundering on from one senseless remark to another. 
I told them that the odd forms on the globe were not 
to be seen in the skies, and that being the case, ad- 
vised them not to look for them, as it would be time 
thrown away. That stars and planets were heavenly 
bodies, altogether distinct in their character, but I did 
not venture to explain wherein one differed from 
another. After mingling together, for some time, 
latitude and longitude, and the signs of the zodiac, 
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stars, planets, and constellations, in admirable con- 
fusion, to my great relief I came to a close ; what my 
pupils thought of my lecture I never knew ; but for 
myself, even now, when it recurs to my memory, I 
could hide my face with both my hands. Perhaps, on 
Hie whole, my young friends had no cause to com- 
plain, for if I had not made them wise, it was from 
lack of ability, and not from want of inclination. If I 
had not communicated to them much knowledge, at 
at any rate I had given them all that I possessed." 

Qearge had been long at school when he felt the 
weight of the schoolmaster's clenched fist ; and tibis he 
took greatly to heart His school-fellows gathered 
around him, told him he had ^^ too much spirit to 
endure such tyranny," and great was their admira- 
tion when he declared he would run away early the 
next morning. As night came on, his courage rapidly 
declined, but while his companions sank into slumber, 
he was awake, sadly revolving Ins departure, and listen- 
ing to the wind that whistled drearily around the school- 
house. Long before day-break, he was reminded of 
his promise, and with a heavy heart, he ran away, but 
only to find that he had better not have done so, and 
that "the discretion" to return would prove "the 
better part of valour." 

He was not feu* from thirteen years of age when he 
with the rest of the boys'had a remarkable fright On 
an autumnal evening when the master was out, two 
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ilUookiiig fellows asked to sleep in the barn ; when 
refused they went muttering away, and were observed 
by some scouts from the general body, whose fears 
were excited, to be joined by a third, for whom one 
had whistled loudly. No doubt now existed that a 
plan was laid to rob the house ; so all the. bats, tip* 
cat staves, and sticks were got together ; and to these 
were added the jntchforks in the stable and bam, and 
the cutting-knives from the hay-ricks. An old rusty 
scythe had especially a terrible appearance; it was 
dear that the rogues could stand no chance against so 
formidable a weapon, and each of the boys in succes- 
sion bravely took it up, to show what a hero he was 
prepared to become, and with what deadly force he 
could hew down his enemies. 

There was a cooling of courage as night came on, 
but after so many boastful expressions, there could be 
none of fear, and when bed-time arrived, they went 
to their respective apartments. The room in which 
George slept, with sixteen or eighteen others, it was 
sui^posed would be the point of attack, and here afiter 
another show of what exploits might be easily per- 
formed, each one went to bed half undressed, with his 
weapon so placed that it might be instantly seized. 
Dismal tales of house-breaking, footpads and highway- 
men had meanwhile their full influence, and the effect 
was not diminished when the usher of the tune came 
into the room to bed, spoke to those awake in alarming 
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terms, and carefully deposited his weapon under his 
pillow. 

Silence now continued for some time, some of the 
boys were fast asleep, and few were wide awake, when 
there was a tremendous crash against the door in the 
school below. All were soon out of bed ; but to in- 
crease the terror, the usher said he could not find his 
weapon and the boys must advance ; at this crisis, 
however, all stood statue-like. The school-door was 
now burst open with a thundering sound — ^footsteps 
were heard traversing the floor — ^but fear reached 
its height when the staircase-door was forced loudly^, 
and a heavy tread began the ascent. Happily, £he 
weapon of the usher was now found, and he led them 
to the repulse. 

Energetically did they chase the robber across the 
school, but he hastily shut the door, and held it firmly 
on the outside. It was thought he must be like Her- 
cules himself to maintain his grasp against the force 
that was exerted, but at length he was overcome, and 
loosing his hold ran oflP. The boys followed, headed 
by the usher ; on searching the garden a large hole was 
found through a hedge in the arbour, and as many 
said that they saw hun run in that direction, tiiis was 
generally believed^ but no doubt remained tiiat he 
had escaped. 

Again there was silence in the bed-room when the 
usher said he was uneasy — ^that there might be still 
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great danger, and that he was determined to go round 
the premises. He now called the biggest boy by 
name to accompany him, but he refused, saying he 
had had enough of it already ; another, another, and 
then another was summoned, but absolutely in vain. 
One of these leaped into George's bed, and grasped 
him round the middle in such an agony of apprehen- 
sion that he shook as if seized by the palsy or the ague. 
At length George, who had lain in dreadful foreboding 
of so unwelcome an invitation, was asked, when though 
he felt very reluctant, and dreadfully afraid, an oppor- 
tunity of making himself feonous so far operated that 
he consented to go. The usher and he put on their 
clothes, armed themselves well, and sallied forth in 
quest of the robbers. 

As the usher spoke every few minutes of the 
danger they might be in, Geoige really expected, at 
every turning, that the villains would leap out upon 
them ; nor did they stop till they had been all round 
the premises, when the usher proposed that they should 
^gain examine the arbour in the garden. Thither they 
went; and never did George forget his sensations, 
when the usher having raised his terror to the utmost 
pitch, burst into a loud laugh, declared that the robber 
was only the servant girl, dressed in her master's 
clothes, and told him that the whole affidr was con> 
trived — ^principally by the schoolmistress — to punish 
die boys for then* boastful expressions of courage. 
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We cannot record the fact without an earnest 
protest against all such practices. A solitary instance 
ought to be reprehended, but the indulgence of the dis- 
position to excite sudden terror in the breasts of others, 
and particularly of young persons, is criminal. A 
moment's consideration must be sufficient to show that 
what may pass oflP as a harmless jd^e when practised 
upon one of a bold and daring spirit, may produce the 
most disastrous consequences on another of a nervous 
frame or a timorous mind. Should facts be required 
to uige due consideration, they may be readily cited 
on unquestionable autiiority. One child thoughtiessly 
frightened by an elder rister, became totally dea£ 
Another, terribly alarmed at being placed by a servant 
in a dark cellar, lost not only tiie sense of hearing but 
that of right also. And to add only one otiier in- 
stance : a school-boy, lifted up in his bed by one of his 
companions, who crept under it for tiie purpose witiiout 
his knowledge, became incurably insane ! Those who are 
inclined td indulge tiiemselres in practical jokes, and 
many such there are, should seriously ponder such facts. 

At the earliest period in which tiiere could be the 
play of imagination, George afterwards described hun- 
self as given to ^^castie-buUding;" not indeed '^the 
erection of a stately pile of massy stones witii turrets 
at tiie top, and towers at tiie comers, accompanied 
by a moat, a drawbridge, and a bugle-horn ; but the 
habit of indulging expectations which may or may 
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not be realised in future life. No sooner could iny 
wonder-working hands build a card-house, than I 
began to speculate on what I would achieye when I 
became a man. To do what was done by those older 
than myself was the object of my childish ambition. 
At four years old I longed to be put in trowsers. At 
six I wished for a penknife, that I might mend my 
own pens ; for a box of colours, that I might paint red 
roses and blue violets ; and for a fife, that I might 
make as much noise as my school-fellows. At twelve 
I had read numberless travels and wild romances, 
and the desire to wander in foreign countries, to see 
strange sights, and to effect wonderful achievements 
was strong within me. I doubted not that the deeds 
which gave me so much pleasure in imagination, 
would be actually performed in after life. At this 
season of my life I was influenced by everything 
around me. If I heard a poor sailor tell of the 
dangers of the deep, I longed to contend with the 
billows of the boundless ocean. If a poor disabled 
soldier spoke of the battles in which he had been 
engaged, I sighed to become a soldier, to be dressed 
in scarlet and gold, and to head a troop of brave 
feUows against the enemies of my country, while the 
drums were rattling around me, and the flourish of 
trumpets sounded a charge. I neither knew nor 
feared the perils of the boundless ocean, nor the 
guilty horrors of blpody war&re." The disposition, 
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he thus characterises, continued strong within him 
during subsequent years. 

If home acts as a mould during the earliest years of 
life, the school acts as another, greatly altering, it may 
be, effiudng, the character previously acquired. But 
it was not so with George Mogridge. The promise of 
his childhood appears so fieur fulfilled : for he has passed 
onwards a second stage, in the same kind of growth. 
Encountering an undesirable severity in his master, 
and less than the usual amount of violence firom the 
boys, from his own kindliness of heart, his mental 
faculties have now expanded as well as his physical 
powers. He has beaten the rest at trigonometry as 
well as at trap-ball ; and in comprehending the ter- 
restrial and celestial globes, no less than in trundling a 
hoop. Norbury's prediction is verified at school : ^^ He 
stands at the top of the tree." 

Still further: he is not only a sprightly, cheerful^ 
clever, generous boy, but he has moral qualities of 
greatly surpassing value, the influence of which was felt 
by many around. Much that was preventive and 
counteractive is doubtiess attributable to the influ* 
ences of the domestic circle, during George's school- 
days ; among them he spent his vacations ; and they 
were constantiy exerted by parents ever affectionately 
concerned for their son's well-being. But now he 
leaves school and enters the world, and as faithful 
chroniclers, we follow him thither. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

YOUTH. 



All, whererer In the leale^ 

H«Te— be thtj high or low, or rich or poor. 

Inherit they a sheephook or a aceptre— 

BiDch to be gratefol for ; but meet has he^ 

Born in that middle iphere, that temperate cone, 

Where ELnowledge lights hia lamp. 

Boons. 

Ab the ueftil arte maintain the general honour of phjnleal knowledge, so 
polite letters allore the world into the neighbonrhood of morals and of mind.— 

MACXIHTOeH. 



BIBUnrOHAX. — ITS KAHTTTAOTUBBS. — GIOSOB APPBIBTICXD TO A 
JAPANITBR. — HBXi80R*8 YIBIT. — OBOBOB^S TASIB VOK BBADIBO. — 
OHAVOBB, SPBBSBB, OBSIAH.^FIBST BWOBTS AT COMPOSITION. — 
PASdHATIOV OB THB LITBKABT CHARAOTBB. — PBV ABD PIKOU 
SKKTOHIKO. — 0BITICI8M8 OB EARLT PBODUOTIONS. — FIBST AP- 
PBABABOB nr PRINT. — GBOROB*S nrTBODnOTIOV TO MK. 8. J. 
PBATT. — ^BBSPOVSIBIUTT OB QXTIDIRO A TOUHO WBITBB. 

^*BiBMDTGHAM, a small village near King's Norton," — > 
the description of an old gazetteer — ^resembles, now-a<* 
days, with such a vast extent and immense population, 
a direction, " London, near Chelsea." Situated not 
far from the mipes of Staffordshire, and placed in a 
woody district, it afforded great &citities for smelting 
the ore of iron, which for a long period could be 
effected only by means of charcoal. Only a few years 
^fore the birth of George Mogridge a very ancient 
furnace was worked, and near it arose a mountain of 
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cinder^ the redduum of this process, which it had pro- 
bably taken hundreds of years to accumulate. 

Burke spoke of Birmingham as ^^ the toy-shop of 
Europe;" and his description was literally true. There 
is a fieuniliar couplet : — 

« The dilldzeii of Holland take pleeanre in making 
What the children in England take pleaaore in breaking ; " 

but the Dutch acquired their power of producing carts 
and horses, guns, drums, and trumpets, and the more 
complicated fabrics of furnished houses and Noah's 
arks, from the ingenious artisans — ^men, women, and 
children— of this flourishing town, the seat of no 
ordinary industry and ingenuity. Another large 
branch of manufieu^ture was buttons ; and it is a me* 
morable fact, that the fieur-famed works of the Soho, 
with which the names of Boulton and Watt stand 
indiBSolubly associated, so widely celebrated for its 
coinage of British and other money, and still more 
so for the improvement, almost the invention, of the 
steam-engine, originated in the manufacture of small 
articles, among which buckles were especially con«» 
spicuous. 

A more recent branch of business is traceable to 
John Baskerville, who for some time kept a writing 
school in Birmingham. He introduced the art of 
japanning ; that is, of producing a highly varmshed 
surfieuse on wood, metal, and other hard substances^ 
sometimes of one colour only, but more commonly 
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figured and ornamented. The process received its 
name firom the island of Japan, whence articles of 
this kind were first brought into Europe, though the 
manu£Bu:ture is also practised by the Siamese, Bur- 
mese, Chinese, and other people of the extreme east 
of Aida. It was most probably derived by them all 
firom a tree which affords, with little preparation, a 
beautifiil varnish, exceedingly well adapted to the 
purpose. 

In applying his art to an indescribable variety of 
articles, Baskerville displayed extraordinary tact His 
love for literature and the arts connected therewith, 
led him also to direct his attention to printing, which 
he raised to a perfection previously unknown in this 
country. His editions of the Bible, the '^ Book of 
Common Prayer," and the Boman and English clas- 
sics, afford abundant evidence of his ability and taste. 
One of his eccentricities, when he set up his carriage, 
which was drawn by a beautiful pair of cream-coloured 
horses, was to have a distinct picture on each panel 
of japanning and printing, which became the chief 
employments of his active life. The former yielded 
him considerable wealth; the latter, little or no 
emolument. 

George Mogridge, on leaving school, was eagerly 
intent on some romantic enterprise. Why should not 
he, he thought, as well as others, do something won- 
derful ? — ascend Mont Blanc, visit the crater of Yesu- 
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▼iufly or measure the Pyramids ? How delightful, after 
wandering in strange countries like Mungo Park, 
encountering lions in the desert like Campbell, and 
delving into the mummy-pits of Egypt like Belzoni, 
to return home and relate his adventures! What 
collections, too, would he bring of Indian tomahawks, 
bows, arrows, and scalping-knives ; snakes from Africa, 
fishing-tackle firom the South Seas, birds of paradise 
from the East, and monkeys and macaws from the 
West ! Dalton, too, had gone to Newfoundland, where 
his. father traded; and '^ very soon," he said in after 
times, ^^ I received a letter from him, telling me that 
he wanted but one thing to make him happy ; it was, 
that his friend Oeorge Mogridge should join him 
there, and share his good and ill fortune. Nothing 
would have been more pleasant to me than to have 
accepted his invitation; but I had parents living, and 
an aged grandmother, who were all strongly set against 
my going to sea. So I wrote him word that I could 
not come. I told him that I was willing enough to 
meet the storm and the tempest, and to endure almost 
anything to join him ; but there was one thing which 
I could not bear, and that was an accusing conscience, 
for ever telling me that I was an undutiful and unr 
grateful son. I even went so far as to copy out the 
following verses from the Bible : — * My son, hear the 
instruction of thy father, and forsake not the law of 
thy mother ; for they shall be an ornament of grace 
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unto thy head, and chains about thy neck ;' as well as 
another that says, ' The eye that xnocketh at his frther, 
and despiseth to obey his mother, the ravens of the 
TaUey shall pick it out, and the young eagles shall eat 
it' No one knows what it cost me to send off this 
letter, and give the matter up ; but, when my letter 
was once gone, I felt easy, never once dreaming that 
Frank would try again to shake my resolution. Frank 
Dalton, however, was too ardent in his disporition to 
be easily persuaded to give up anything on which his 
heart was fixed; and I soon had another letter firom 
him, wherein he told me that he knew G^oige 
Mogridge had too much spirit to be pinned to his 
mother's apron-strings. ^ Look at the eagle,' said he, 
^ stretching his wings, and soaring towards the sun ; 
would it be right to keep him all his days closely shut 
up in a wiry cage ? Geoige Mogridge has that in him 
which will one day make him cut a figure in the 
world ; but, to do this, he must, like the eagle, roam 
abroad at liberty.' Frank very well knew to whom he 
was writing. It made me proud to be likened to an 
eagle, and to be told that I should cut a figure in the 
world. From that moment my desire to go abroad 
grew stronger and stronger. I now was like a needle 
between two loadstones^ for I could neither conquer 
my desire to join Frank Dalton, nor make up my 
mind to act undutifiilly to my parents ; so I took a 
middle course, and, in a letter to Frank, gave him to 
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understand that, when he came back to England, per* 
haps I might go out with him on his next voyage." 

As Dalton's return was delayed, George's desire of 
romantic enterprise subsided ; succeeding moments of 
sobriety gradually produced the conviction that such 
speculations were not prompted by discretion, and the 
Quixotic achievements of his fancy, long indulged^ 
were gradually abandoned* Filial affection, as we 
have seen, had been in operation as a powerful coun- 
teractive, while his father had been forming very dif- 
ferent plans, and had determined on his apprenticeship 
in Birmingham to a japanner. No objection appears 
to have been raised on his part ; but it is not unlikely 
that he sometimes had a glowing picture presented to 
his mind of Baskerville's fortune, accumulated by the 
same art, ahd of his gaUy-painted carriage and cream- 
coloured horses. There were too many men around 
him, occupying large houses, known to be opulent, and 
riding in their carriages, who had notoriously ^' risen 
from nothing." Why, then, should he, whose parents 
were well to do in the world, spend his days in a pre- 
paratory priming of size and chalk, applying a varnish 
of copal, seed-lac and the gums animi and mastic, and 
then with a rag of Tripoli or rotten stone give the re- 
quired polish to a tea-tray, a fire-screen, or a toilet- 
box ? He was apprenticed, it was true, and he would 
do all that was required of him — ^his strong sense of 
right forbade him to do otherwise ; but he knew he 
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could accomplish many things that ochers could not, 
and so he reas on ed, ^^I shall soon be a man — and 
then.'' 

There was great excitement >irfien ^' the hero of the 
Nile" — ^who landed at Yarmouth with the highest 
honours, was feasted by the city of London, received 
the thanks of the common coundl for his great victory, 
and a golden-hilted sword studded with diamwids, and 
W3S hailed with enthusiasm by the populace n^er- 
ever he went — arrived on a visit to Birmingham. 
One &ct which Geoige heard from the employer, of a 
seaman named Hewson, he carefully recorded. This 
man, who had served under Nelson, was working as a 
caster in a manufactory when his former commander 
visited this place. Among its manuiiEtctories the 
admiral paid a visit to that where Hewson was at 
work as a brass-founder ; and, though no employment 
^Usfigures a workman more with smoke and dust than 
the process of casting, the quick eye of Nelson recog- 
nised in the caster an old associate. " What, Hewson, 
my lad," said be, " are you here ? " Hewson laid 
hold of the hair that hung over his forehead, and, 
tnaking an awkward bow, replied, "Yes, your honour." 
** Why, how comes this about ? You and I are old 
acquaintances ; you were with me in the Captain when 
I boarded the San Joseph, were you not ? " Hewson 
again laid hold of his hair, and, bowing, replied, " Yes, 
your honour." " I remember you well," said Nelson ; 
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^^you were one of the cleverest fellows about the 
vessel. If anything was to be done, Hewson was the 
lad to do it. Why, what do you do here working like 
a negro? Take this," throwing him money, ''and 
wash the dust down your throat" Hewson withdrew 
to a neighbouring ale-house, boasting of the character 
the admiral had given him. Month after month 
passed away, but Hewson returned not ; his shop-tools 
were abandoned, and no one could account for his 
absence. At length a stripUng, in a sailor's jacket, 
entered the manufiEictory, and said, '' He was come to 
settle his father's afibirs." This was no other than 
Hewson's son, from whose account it appeared that 
when Hewson, somewhat elevated with liquor, but 
more with the praise the admiral had bestowed on 
him, quitted Birmingham, he walked down to Ports- 
mouth, entered once more on board Nelson's ship, and 
. fell with him in the battle of Tra£Edgar. 

The right of Nelson does not appear, however, to 
have excited in the mind of George anything more 
than a pasring feeling, though it was, in fact, another 
of his seasons of castle-building. But now the scene 
contemplated was that of a comfortable settlement in 
buriness. Trade became the goal, associated how- 
ever with the picture of a substantial habitation, at a 
moderate distance from the place of buriness, with a 
garden sufficiently capacious to gratify his love of trees 
and flowers. The plan was actually designed for such 
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a dwelliiig; it was to have two wings moreover : in 
one was to be jdaoed the nursery far the children, in 
the other a study and library ; — a peculiarity ^iriiich 
DOW requires us to mark distinctly another oul|[n>wth 
<if character. 

GeMge very eaily discovered a taste for reading. 
A hock of travels and adventures possessed for him, 
even in his early school-days, an irresistible attraction* 
No wie of his H»mpamons ever locked at the plum* 
cake which came in the box bom home more eagerly, 
<ir ate it deliberately with more gusto, than he mani* 
fested in the survey of such a volume, or the entire 
consumption of its contents. To him there was also 
a great pleasure in reading works of this kind with 
Dalton, not merely once, but again and again ; and 
another, not less, though of a different order, in their 
perusal, while lying alone on the grass, or beneath the 
shadow of a tree. Solitary thought, with the emotions 
it excited, was, in his experience, an ever-flowing 
fountain o( serenity and delight 

Bare means of stimulus and progress were possessed 
when he could obtain books firom his &ther, who was 
a subscriber to the General Library at Birmmgham. 
Now he revelled in tales of chivalry, of which he had 
only a scantling before. His early dispositions were 
highly gratified by the mid exploits of the romantic 
knights who sallied forth in quest of adventures ; but 
not less so by the e£kct of this singular institution on 
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the manners of the martial nobles of the time, to 
whose taste and genius it was peculiarly adapted. 
There was less ferocity in war, when not merely 
courage but humanity was deemed the ornament of 
knighthood. When it was conadered meritorious to 
check and punish violence and oppression, these enor- 
mous evils sensibly decreased. And the commendation 
of courtesy as the most amiable of knightly virtues 
gave un unprecedented polish to the manners : — all of 
which afforded indescribable gratification to our ima- 
ginative and ardent boy, in whose veins might have 
flowed the gentlest blood. In after days he thought 
he had been too greatly enamoured by such tales, and 
his decision was doubtless conscientious; but where 
shall we find the cool judgment of the man in such 
circumstances as his at this period of life ? 

Another source of pleasure was Chaucer, doubtless 
from a cordial response of feeling, for the forte of that 
poet is description : his men and women rise before the 
mental eye distinctiy traced, profusely varied, and 
strongly discriminated. Our ancestors are restored to 
us in his pages, not as phantoms from the walks of life 
or the field of battle, but in all the activities and 
enjoyments of social existence. No fewer than four 
hundred years have elapsed since their day, yet 
Chaucer's works impress the credence, however brief, 
that the chief actors on his stage are still alive. 

The language of Chaucer had a peculiar charm for 
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George. Though much of it has become antiquated^ 
it is still beautiful, and it covers the &bric of Us story 
with romantic and venerable associations, like the moss 
and ivy of some majestic building. The poet had a 
wide, easy, and luxuriant command of imagery. The 
soul of harmony pervades his verse. ^' Without the 
brief strokes, the robust power of the greatest masters 
of song, nowhere can be found more airy and expansive 
unages of visionary things, a sweeter tone of sentiment, 
or a finer flush in the colours of language than in this 
Rubens of English poetry."^ 

Another mental treat was afibrded to George Mog- 
ridge by the reading of ^)enser. The dragon and the 
giant, the enchanter and the sorceress, the life-giving 
fountain and the magic girdle were all indeed of earlier 
date, they were myths which the Celts afi;er highly enjoy- 
ing, transmitted to coming ages, and the poet, seizing 
them at his pleasure, sent them forth again, having an 
originality in look and mien, and purpose, which was 
the impress of his own genius. The charm which 
Spenser's glowing pictures had, for the merely imagi- 
native, was far inferior to that possessed for the truly 
intelligent and right-minded youth. George could 
contemplate Justice, of which he had long been en- 
amoured, as Talus, the iron man, rushed onwards, 
tracking the steps of Right, and wielding aloft his 
resistless flail. Nor less distinctly did he see the mere 
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pretence of Virtue retire before Virtue in its reality in 
Florimely the fieJse but fascinating maid, being lost in 
the presence of the true one in all her loveliness and 
power. Other allegorical personages, all portrayed 
with a delicacy of touch which has never been sur- 
passed, yielded him indescribable delight, among which 
due precedence was given to Temperance and Religion. 
The companion of Rogers, as a youth, every morning 
in his walks to his father's banidng-house, where he was 
a clerk, was a pocket edition of Ghra/s Poems, until he 
could repeat them all ; and George was said to have 
worn out a copy of the ^^ Fairie Queen " by carrying it 
about in one of his pockets. He pondered too, the 
varied treasures iii which he now exulted, by the light 
of the midnight taper, while*his associates in daily toil 
were asleep, and often did he muse on, or hum, some 
snatch of an ancient ballad, when they were silent, or 
had better remained so. 

It would seem strange to some that, with such 
literary affections as these, he should be fond, as 
he actually became, of Ossian : yet as a youth 
he could say: — ^'^The glowing language in Fingal 
inflamed my fancy, and set my pulse beating ardently 
in my veins: — ^^ Where are my friends in battle? 
The companion of my arm in danger? Where art 
thou, white bosomed Cathbat ? Where is that cloud in 
war, Duchomar ? And hast thou left me, Fergus I 
in the day of the storm ? — ^Fergus, first in our joy at 
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the feast; son of Bossa! ami of death I Comest 
thou like a roe from Maimer — like a hart from the 
echoing hills I Hail, thou son of Bossa ! What shades 
the soul of war?' 

<< ^ Four stones/ replied the duef, * rise on the 
grave of Cathbat. These hands have laid in earth 
Duchomar, that cloud in war. Gathbat, thou son of 
Tormon, thou wert a sunbeam on the hill, and thou, 
valiant Duchomar, like the mist of marshy Lano, 
viben it sails over the plains of autuijui, and brings 
death to the people ! Moma t thou feirest of maids I 
calm is thy sleep in the cave of the rock. Thou hast 
&llen in darkness, like a star that shoots across the 
desert when the traveller is alone, and mourns the 
transient beam. Sajr, said Semo's blue-eyed son, 
say, how fell the chiefs of Erin ? Fell they by the 
sons of Lochlin, striving in the battle of heroes ? Or 
what confines the chie£i of Gromla to the dark and 
narrow house?'" 

At an early age Gecnge Mogridge began to write 
down the thoughts that were ever arising in his mind. 
In the survey of what he afterwards e£Pected it would 
be interesting to look on the earliest of his literary 
efforts ; but the solitariness of much of his reading 
would certainly have a counterpart in all such produc- 
tions. In the great models with which he gradually 
became fiuniliar, as well as in his native modesty and ^ 
delicacy, there would also be a strong inducement to 
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keep them to himseUl Most probably these were seen 
by no eyes except his own. 

It will be readily imagined that he could not restrict 
himself to plain prose : verse is usually in such cases, 
the darling first-bom, but whether or not it had with 
him the fondly cherished precedence must remain un« 
known. Still, as a traveller over the parched and sandy 
desert cannot refrain from drinking when he reaches 
the living water gushing forth from the spring — 

'' No more ean he whoee mind 
Joys in the Hoflei, hold from that delight^ 
When Nature and his fiiU thoughts bid him write ;" 

and he, whom we are now contemplating, was one of 
the very last we could imagine to supply an exception 
to the poet's rule. As the little glow-worm mtut 
kindle its evening lamp, as the tiny beroe or medusa 
must add its particle of radiance to the midnight effid- 
gence of the ocean, as the lark or the nightingale must 
pour forth its melodies, so the power of versification 
became with him scarcely less natural. When Niebuhr 
and his companions were about to set out for the East, 
they were instructed to have nothing to do with poetry, 
only to find that in Persia and Arabia, the records oi 
history, the treatises in science, as well as works of 
polite literature, were all in verse, and to have issued 
the same prohibition to George Mogridge, would have 
been an attempt to repress all literary effort His 
earliest attempts in rhyme were imitations of the poet 
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Ghray, followed by others of old English balladsy the 
ending of one of which he never forgot : — 

And still an ag«d mon-srown oroM 

Tb« pMMr-by doth tell, 
Wh«r« rest the bonee of CUrendon, 

And loTelj Boeabelle. 

As time advanced the disinclination to keep what he 
produced to himself would decrease, and at length he 
had no hesitation in proponng the question of Bums : 

" Jait now Vjt taen the fit o* rhymes 
My bwmie noddle's working prime, 
My fimoy yerkit np sublime 

Wi* hasty summon : 
Hm ye a leisnre moment's time 
To hear what's comin t ** 

and to the much-loved circle at Ashted, which he left 
every morning to return every evening during the 
years of his apprenticeship, the question was first 
addressed. 

But George did not only write. When at school, 
one of the elder boys had made a drawing of Tippoo 
Sultan —a chef-^ceuvrey as he considered it ; indelible 
was the impression produced by the crimson robe, the 
dark moustaches, and the silvery crescent in the white 
turban of the eastern despot ; and a strong desire also 
arose that he might have the power of producing so 
surprising a specimen of die fine arts. This, however, 
was not realised; but George acquired a singular 
facility in sketching with a pencil, or a pen and ink. 
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any object that struck his mind. A strange store of 
such drawings became, in consequence, accumulated : 
human heads, animals, trees and flowers; the furm* 
ture of the cosy and elegant room, with rustic tables 
and chairs ; houses and prisons, coaches and ships, the 
architectural column, the bust, and the statue : in fact^ 
an indescribable variety. 

There can be no doubt that the power thus acquired, 
tended to the improvement of the literary faculty 
which was being contemporaneously plied, with no or- 
dinary vigour. The appetite grows by what it feeds 
on. Agreeable acts, when repeated, are as the fibres 
of a mighty cord — ^the elements of a delightful and 
controlling habit. And there is a special reward for 
early toil and care, in that facility of production which 
those only can enjoy, who make the inevitable sacrifice 
for so valuable a possession ; and of which Gteorge fur- 
nished ere long a remarkable exemplification. 

Meanwhile there was gradually stealing over him a 
love of the literary character, and an intense yearning 
for literary Ufe, in which subsided all his aspirations of 
startling adventures and heroic deeds. Nor can we 
wonder at the fascination of which such a mind was 
conscious. The influence of the air is marvellous, play- 
ing, as it does, not merely around the human frame, 
but on the vital stream, which traversestdike its largest 
and minutest vessels, yet far more subtle and powerful 
b mental influence. Not merely does it thunder in the 
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ebullitioiis of paaBion, but the softest emanadcnas of 
feeling— ezpressioiis gentle as the &lling snow-flakes 
may teem with it As a aogfa may be eloquent, or a 
tear break. a heart which seemed to have been ada* 
mant, so potent may a word become as to sink down 
into the veriest depths of being. Thus it mightily 
affects that subtlest of all essences-— defying alike the 
anatomist's most insidious probe and the acutest edge 
of his knife — that constitutes thb Man, and stirs for 
good or evil, all the passions of his soul. 

Power is a word £Eaniliar to the lip, the ear, the eye. 
Often do we look for its symbol to the sceptre of the 
monarch, the seals of the cabinet minister, and the 
sword of the warrior ; but- assuredly might we find it 
where the thoughtless and the purblind would not an- 
tidpate its discovery. In that lowly room, for example, 
sits one at whom, under ordinary circumstances, you 
would not take a second glance ; but at that spectacle 
you may well pause and meditate. Say not : " It is a 
wretched dwelling ! " You would not choose a ren* 
dence in Bolt Court, Fleet Street, yet in one of those 
repulsive looking houses, Johnson wrote many of hb 
£aur-famed works ; while in a garret in Exeter Street, 
he penned that report of one of Chatham's speeches, 
which, regarded by Surke as a master-piece of elo- 
quence, owed scarcely less to Johnson's gigantic power 
dian to the orator himself. In a house in Fetter Lane, 
over which two lions still appear in stone, Dryden wrot^ 
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not only his Poems and Translations^ but that nervous 
prose, which is still so admirable a specimen of the 
best English style. And, not to mention other in- 
stances, crowding as they do, on the mind, it was a 
wretchedly dirty room in Ghreen Arbour Court, Old 
Bailey, in which Percy found Goldsmith writing his 
^^ Inquiry into the State of Polite Literature in 
Europe," and of which he says, ^^ there was only one 
chair, and when from courtesy he gave it me, he was 
himself obliged to sit in the window." Alas! many a 
lowly spot is there, memorable as the cradle, and per- 
haps the grare of departed intellect ; the thought of 
which calls up a saddened or a sullen smile, or demands 
our sympathetic tears. 

It is well then to look again and again, with profound 
thought and lively emotion, at that apparently lowly 
scribe. That pen may be worn to a stump, and rude 
may be that bottle of ink, yet there seems to lie in its 
narrow and dark cavity, the very quintessence of all 
science, all art, all expression. Even there, though 
hidden, are the elements of discovering what is secret, 
and irradiating what is known; the clue by which 
sophistry may be unravelled ; the force, like that of 
Ithuriel's spear, for disclosing evil ; and the stimulant 
that shall elevate reason to il^ utmost tension and 
strength. Every embodying of thought that the human 
mind can conceive ; every word that the lips can utter 
is there ; — ^there like the little germ, ready to be evoked 
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hf the genial influences of Bpring, that it may become 
a flower of surpassing lovelinesS) or a noble tree, of 
verdant foliage, and rich and precious firuit That 
aheet of paper may now lie before the man of talent or 
genius, without a line, but only let him will it, and the 
astounding marvel is wrought, by which thought how- 
ever subtle, is embodied, and that, which though most 
acute are his sensibilities, he can neither hear nor see, 
becomes both visible and audible, to multitudes as well 
as to him. 

Powerful are the impressions frequently produced 
by the living voice, aided as it is by — 

" The grace of aetion, the adapted mien, 
Faitbfiil as nature to the Taried loene ; 
Geetore that marks, with fine emotion fraught, 
A sense in SLLenoe, and a will in thought." 

But, in certain respects, what is spoken is £Eur tran* 
scended by what is written. Had there been only the 
living voice, those who gathered round the philoso- 
phers, or actors, and bards of antiquity, could not have 
been instructed or delighted by the eiKisions of their 
genius beyond the passing hour, except so far as they 
could have been impressed on the treacherous tablets 
of the memory. But writing ^ves permanence to 
speech. Though words of wisdom and afiection may 
£Edl from human lips like drops of water on a marble 
vase, to pass off without a trace, the epistle or the 
volume may catch the eye at a time when the mind 
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may be interested and the heart impressed, and fully 
achieve its contemplated purpose even after being 
treated during long years with indifference or con- 
tempt* 

The red man of the prairies has looked on a book 
with profound and perplexing astonishment; he has 
turned it over with eager eyes again and again, and he 
has then held it to his ear that it might wlusper to him 
'^the strange tidings which it brings to the pale-&ces«" 
But ought not a book to be regarded as a wonder by 
the civilised ? It has been styled, ^^ the ultimate reach 
and highest finish of intellect" ^^H," says Bacon, 
^^ ships are to be commended, how much more- are 
letters to be magnified, which, as ships pass through 
the vast seas of time, and make ages so distant partici- 
pate of the wisdom, the illuminations, and inventions 
tiie one of the other?" So true are Schiller's lofiy 
words: — 

** New ihape and Toloe— the immaterial tHougbt 
Takes from the inrented speakmg page aablime 
The ark which Mind has for its r^ge wrought, 
Its floating archiye down the floods of time.** 

Only let a book be wortiiy of man's mind and heart to 
produce, and it will be difficult for rhetoric or poetry 
to exaggerate its claims. 

Who, then, can assign limits to literary influence ? 
It is only in a comparatively small circle that the 
human voice can be heard, but the ^^ winged words '* 
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of the pen trayerse all the grades of society, and touch, 
in their flight, millions of hearts. To these we are 
greatly indebted for wondrous results in past days, as 
well as for that change in feeling and habit which is 
sfill going on. Information, once loose and uncertain, 
is becoming definite and fixed; thus acquiring an 
unwonted accuracy and impressiveness. Instead of 
yielding themselves in abject subserviency to hasty 
and fugitive notions received from conflicting voices in 
a crowd, men have begun to inquire, to reason, and 
to decide alone. There is, consequently, an advance 
to a &r higher range of intellect and character. The 
many are becoming less like the willow and more lik^ 
the oak. Society, like its parterres and orchards, ex- 
hibits the effect of a higher culture, and the supe- 
riority of the full ripe fruit of a well-grown tree to all 
that is forced and immature. Let the insignia of 
honour, then, be allotted according to the degree of 
power. Laws, maclunery, and artillery are mighty, 
but they are inferior in efiect to a salutary and far^ 
spreading literature. This not only enlightens the 
intellect, but improves the heart ; it confers benefit on 
the nation by blessing the individual ; and aids in has- 
tening the fulfilment of the prophecy, " Wisdom and 
knowledge shall be the stability of thy times." 

So common has literary taste become, that sonie one 
in almost every well-educated family, or its conr" 
tions, has " appeared in print;" but in the yov 

H 
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George Mogridge, such a &ct led the individual to be 
regarded as a sort of intellectual prodigy. All the 
usual risks had, howeTer, to be run by him, and 
his first companion in literary effort, his sister Mary, 
and his earliest printed effiisions in verse, appeared 
in one of the local newspapers. The visit of Nelson 
to Birmingham had excited great enthusiasm, and 
after his death at Tra£edgar, it was determined that 
a statue should be erected there, in commemoration of 
his exploits. This event called forth the first publica- 
tion of verses, which afterwards became innumerable. 
He and his sister now despatched pieces to Acker- 
mann's ^^ Poetical Magazine," at the time that ^^ Dr* 
Syntax's Tour in Search of the Picturesque " appeared 
in its pages, and as their communications were favour* 
ably received, and even complimentarily acknowledged, 
a fresh stimulus was given to their literary efforts. 

The young writer, encouraged by a first publication, 
ordinarily feels it desirable to ask the opinions of one 
or more within his circle on what he produces, an 
ordeal which not unfirequently has its drawbacks, 
though it may proffer some advantages. There, Tor 
instance, is that manuscript, the .creature of his brain, 
the offspring of long-continued and careful thought ; 
and if plain and impromising, at first, like some babies, 
yet he thinks he has nursed it, with a kind of maternal 
vigilance and fondness, into good looks, if not absolute 
beauty ; and he invites some one whom he thinks he 
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can trust ^^ just to a look at it, and to fiiyour him with 
his opinion." And now he will hear, perhaps, that ona 
part must be omitted ;— an easy task comparatively, if it 
were not the brightest gem of his collection ; and that 
miotlier is absolutely indispensable, which it would cost 
him no sigh to relinquish; for he had vainly thought that 
if there were a pebble among his jewels it was ihcU. It 
may be he has yet to learn that in all such instances, a 
sound judgment is one of high intelligence and correct 
taste, and that, when neither is possessed by the 
cmde, decisions are hasty, summary, and decisive. 

On the other hand, if there should come to the youth* 
ful writer asking advice, though, in fieu^t, seeking appro* 
bation, a fiill gush of praise — a shower of plaudits — an 
intimation that the individual is destined to take his 
pleu;e among celebrated living writers — what a 
grateful and animating reward, and his looks and 
tones show that it was more than he could have 
ventured to expect— -let him not lay at once the flatter^ 
ing unction to his soul ; for there is good reason to 

s 

suspect that either he, or his critic has altc^ther mis- 
taken his vocation. Many a man has been flattered 
into the notion that he was a genius, who would have 
been saved from wretchedness and want, and perhaps, 
an untimely death, if he had been left to make 
watches, chairs, or clothes. 

The golden mean appears only to be secured in the 
experience of a young writer when, though there may 

h2 
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be words of firmness and even seyerity, there is ten- 
dered to him, in the spirit of true kindness and sym- 
pathy, whatever can be dictated by greater powers and 
attainments, or by inferior intelligence, sustained by 
longer practised judgment; — and when encourage- 
ment is afforded predsely adapted in kind and degree, 
to his mental and moral nature ; — Cleaving him firee from 
the vassalage of any fear of offence, and entirely under 
the influence of hope, to the vigorous, yet haf^y play 
of his own powers, — fully aware of the peculiar evils he 
has to avoid, and of the facilities within his grasp, to 
future honour and success. 

Such an adviser was found by George Mogridge, in 
the person of Mr. Samuel Jeu;kson Pratt, who lived for 
many years, and subsequently died, in Golmore Bow, 
Birmingham. The death of Goldsmith gave rise to his 
first poem, which was published under the name of 
'^ Courteney Melmoth," and bore the title of ^^ Tears 
of Genius." Another was " Sympathy," which at- 
tracted great attention, and was introduced to Oadell, 
the publisher, by no less a person than Gibbon, the 
historian, without the disguise that had been previously 
assumed. Mr. Pratt became not only a prolific but a 
popular writer. He wrote the epitaph on Garrick in 
Westminster Abbey. BGs " Liberal Opinions," pub- 
lished in successive volumes, were eagerly purchased 
as soon as they appeared. His works form a long 
series of octavo volumes. His freedom from all envy 
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and jealousy ; hb amiableness and kindliness of spirit^ 
as well as his literary talents and feme, rendered him 
attractive, without any of the repulsiveness ^riiich John-- 
son had from scowling looks, words of thunder, and 
strong prejudices, which still require judgment to be 
exercised before the admisnon of his opinions. Among 
Mr. Pratt's friends, was Potter, the celebrated trans- 
lator of ^schylus and Euripides ; Hawkesworth, who 
rose from being a watchmaker to considerable emi- 
nence by his talents and learning ; whose ^^ Adven- 
turer" succeeded ^^The Rambler" of Johnson; and who 
wrote ^^ The Discoveries of Oaptain Cook in the Pacific 
Ocean;" and that once young schoolmaster, who, 
situated amidst romantic scenery, which increased his 
passion for nature and poetry, delineated the feelings 
and aspirations of his boyhood and youth, in ^^ The Min- 
strel," which has cast a halo round the name of Beattie. 
Mr. Pratt regarded with sincere interest any young 
persons whom he found to discover literary talent and 
taste; he very kindly encouraged their efforts, and 
heartily rejoiced in their success. Of this the public 
had evidence in the attention he paid to Mr. Joseph 
Blad&ett, a young man of much promise, and in the 
memoir he appended to the poems of his Mend on his 
becoming, in early life, the victim of disease. That 
work shows also that he affectionately sympathised with 
others of similar spirit ; and in it he alludes with plea- 
sure to " Mr. George Townsend," who had recently 
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published a poem called ^^ Annageddon/' who he says 
was then ^^ beginning to work inter silvas academic on 
the banks of the Cam," in whom we recognise the 
truly eminent and excellent Canon of Durham, whose 
^' Chronolo^cal Arrangement of the Scriptures" has 
long beea regarded as a work of great value. 

That George Mogridge should derire an acquaint- 
ance with such a man, and that he should increase the 
interest he excited, as he showed his papers that had 
been printed in newspapers and magazines, was, there* 
fore, to be expected. It is easy to picture him as he 
appeared in Colmore Bow : a genteel youth, of inge* 
nuous countenance and pleasing manners: most anxious 
to guard against all undue intrusion on time and atten* 
tion; receiving whatever was recommended with sin- 
cere deference ; blushing modestly at any expression 
of saiisfiEu^on or praise, though feeling its influence at 
his heart's core; and offering his acknowledgments 
with a profiiseness that indicated his deep and scarcely 
expressible sense of obligation. 

Hutton, the historian of Birmingham, with whom 
Greorge Mogridge became also acqumnted, waB a man 
of very different order, but of great literary ability and 
experience. At the age of seventy-eight, he walked 
from Birmingham to Carlisle, and thence to Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne, and back again, to inspect the Roman 
Wall, of which he wrote and published a description ; 
and Oeorge said, in after life : ^^ I remember overtak- 
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iDg \mxij when he was between eighty and ninety years 
of age. He leaned on my arm while I told him that 
I had been to see the Roman Wall, and that I had just 
been reading his poems. He appeared highly' grar 
tified." The efieet of our young friend's interviews 
with literary men and their criticisms of his writings 
was greatly to encourage him. It may be worth 
remarking that since that period a great alteration has 
taken place. Intellect, the common possession, *may 
be made readily to achieve what was once impossible, 
but. genius is still a gem as precious as it is rare. Even 
the literary product of apparently a few hours' labour, 
with which we sometimes meet, and which in its com- 
pleteness, reminds us of Minerva springing forth, in 
perfect beauty, fiilly armed from the head of Jove, is 
^ther an emanation from the highest order of mind, or 
from one not originally so elevated, but wrought up to 
its highest point by long years of careful toil, amidst 
which it may be, the face has become pale, and the 
health disordered, and the lamp within has been con- 
suming, while all around has been filled with its bril- 
liant irradiation. The articles struck off at a heat, 
which, appearing occasionally in some of our daily 
journals, astound us by their effiilgence, remind us of 
a saying among our French neighbours and allies of 
certain ^^ hits " in the game of billiards, as when the 
ball is struck very low with a sort of jerk, " they only 
happen to those who play weU.^^ 
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CHAPTER V. 

STBOLLINOS. 

Thongh only few potteif 
Patrielan treMmw, or imperial etate; 
Tet Nature's care, to all ber children jnst, 
With richer treaaaree, and an ampler etate^ 
Endows at large wbateyer happy man 
Will deign to «se them. 

For him the spring 
Distils her dews, and from the silken germ 
Its Ittcid leaves nn folds ; for him the hand 
Of antnan tinges every fertile branch 
With blooming gold, and blashes like the mom. 
Each passing boor sheds tribates from her wings : 
And still new beanties meet bis lonely walk. 

'AKEVflDV. 
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BBXABKABLB FOB THBIB BEAUTT. — ^MALYBBH. — YALBS AND BIYBR8 
Of WABWI0K8HIBB. — ^WABWIOK OABTLB.— 0UT*6 OLIFV. — KBHIL- 
WOBTH 0A8TLB. — GBBAT PBBIL. — HOUKTAIHS ABD YALBS OV 
PBBBTSHIBB. — WHBTTON OAYBBB. — DI80XBT Of BBOTON HIBBS. — 
THE BABES OF THB WTB. — THB DBYIL'S BBIDOB. — ''THB LAXD 
OF THB THI8TLB." 

A YOUNG man such as has been already described 
enjoying highly the choicest literature, and not merely 
the general survey, but the minute inspection of the 
natural world, would have thought himself strangely 
incarcerated if, while spending the days of seven 
long years in Birmingham, he had only his morning 
and evening walk to his fisither's house at Ashted. It 
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was, howeyer, his spedal gratification to enjoy, firom 
time to time, various rambles, sometimes on foot, and 
at others in all kinds of vehicles, which had no incon- 
aderable influence on his present and subsequent 
course. EGs &dier having a sister, reading first at 
Inkberrow, and afterwards at Stock Green, in WcMrces- 
tershire, used to pay her an annual visit, and on these 
occasions George accompanied him. The distance 
from Birmingham, twenty-six miles, was generally 
performed on foot. During these excursions, he greatly 
enjoyed the conversation of his fieither, and became 
specially prepared for long excursions alone. 

Malvern was visited more than once. What scenes 
of beauty and luxuriance are unfolded to the view in 
that &voured re^on ! The eye looking forth firom a 
window of the Priory, may well be charmed. A richly- 
wooded amphitheatre expands, vrith white villas peep- 
ing between the trees. On the right is the old Abbey 
Church, and just in firont, are lovely flower-gardens 
tastefully arranged. The trees and the turf are deli- 
dously green, while wall-flowers crown the tops of the 
walls and the summits of the out-buildings. Beautiful 
white houses and picturesque cottages nestle amidst 
luxuriant trees. The meadows so green are profusely 
decorated with rainbow-hued flowers. The hops climb 
the lofiy poles, and repay their support by the beauty 
of t^eir thread-like tendrils and pendant green or 
yellow fruit. Orchards ot apples and pears are in 
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luxuriant- blossom. The antiquarian, the geologist, 
the botanist, the lover of nature, may all revel here in 
objects of pure and elevated delight 

Then, who that has been there, can foiget the 
summit of the Beacon, with its prospect, reached 
by a precipitous and winding ascent of nearly two 
miles 7 To the north, in 'the foreground, is the 
North Hill, and £ar away behind, the Wrekin, Glent 
Hills, and the Beacon, over Dudley Castle. To the 
right are the Lickey Hills, Littleton and Mickleton 
Hills, with the rich vale of Evesham, while Broadway 
Hill and Cleave Hill are eastward. To the south are 
Cotdswold, the British Channel, the Herefordshire 
Beacon, and the Forest of Dean ; and, on the west, the 
Black Mountains of Wales, Hargist Ridge and Warren 
Mount. From one point may be seen eleven counties, 
three cathedrals, and a hundred parish churches. 

Though Warwickshire has no lofty hills, yet the 
whole county is occupied by gentle elevations, with 
intervening vales of great richness and beauty, while 
through them flows the Avon, with its tributaries, the 
Swift, the Sow, the Leam, the Dene, the Stour, and 
the Arrow. The county of Worcester, too, has, on 
the eastern and western sides, two nearly parallel 
ranges of hiUs, which partly bound and partiy inter- 
sect it, and is traversed not only by the Avon, but 
the Teme, the Salwarp and the Severn. Here 
choice fruit grows in the hedgerows, tempting the 
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hand of the passer-by; there is fine timber, too, the 
elm however predominating in such situations, and 
growing where it has room to a large size« Woods 
«nd plantations of oaks and ash, also, meet the eye, 
tlie underwood forming valuable coppices. In many 
<rf the parks and pleasure-grounds surrounding the 
seats of the nobility and gentry there were, and are 
still, many splendid trees preserved for ornament, and 
the whole country, when viewed from an eminence^ 
appears thickly timbered and of surpassing richness. 

A great pleasure was it, therefore, to our young 
friend to wander tiirough the by-paths, and bridle 
roads, the meadows, the woods, and tiie upland slopes 
by which he was surrounded ; visiting the shady nooks, 
resting on the stiles, seeking shelter beneath the foliage 
vt the wide-spreading oak, stopping on tiie stdnes be- 
strewing tiie brook, and musing on the waters as they 
rippled over the pebbly shallows, and tracking intentiy 
the course of tiie humble bee, tiie flitting of the dragon 
fly, or the swallow darting hitiier and thitiier with sur- 
pridng velocity. 

^^Give freedom and fresh air,'' he said,, ^^to a grateful 
spirited perambulator, and his wants are well nigh sup- 
plied. He can cheerfrdly dispense witii dainty meats 
imd a sparkling glass, who finds a well-spread feast on 
every blackberry-bush, and a delicious draught in 
every running stream. To attempt to describe the 
delights of wandering to those who know them not, 
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would be yain ; to those who do know them it wonld 
be unnecessary. For myself, so great is my enjoyment 
in the open air, that take away the tinkering and 
fortune-telling, the hedge-pulling and hen-roost rob- 
bing of a vagabond life ; in short, remove immorality 
and disgrace from the calling, and give it some profit- 
able object, and I could be well content, for a season, 
to wander like a gipsy P' 

Thus we find him proceeding to Leamington ; then 
Warwick was visited. To use hb own words : ^^ As we 
were on terms of intimacy with the steward's &mily of 
Warwick Castle, I had frequent opportunities of visit- 
ing that princely pile. To gaze on the Cgunous porridge 
pot in the porter's lodge, to mount the stone steps of 
Caesar's Tower, and to linger in the armoury was my 
delight. I roamed around the castle amid the stately 
cedars, whose broad, flaky f<diage spread fax and wide, 
sweeping even the very ground. I saw in the spacious 
apartments the portraits of renowned men. I handled 
the buff jackets and coats of mail worn by warriors of 
other days ; and gazed on the costly curiosities from 
distant lands, spread in profusion before me." 

Warwick Castle b undoubtedly, one of the most in- 
teresting remains of feudal grandeur in the kingdom. 

He rambled also to Guy's Cliff, carried along the 
edge of open and extensive grounds ; by the side of 
shady plantations, terminated by a lofiy and beautiftd 
stone arch, leading into the court which is hewn out of 
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the solid rock. The sammit of this rock is crowned 
unth shrubs, cedars, and other ornamental trees, whose 
spreading and overhanging branches throw their dark 
shade over all beneath, and give to the place a singu- 
larly striking efiect. The " silver flowing'* Avon 
washes the rocks just beneath the windows of the 
edifice, from which there is a view of large and beau- 
tiful meadows, of emerald verdure, interspersed with 
fine old trees, and animated by flocks of sheep and 
grazing cattle. " Oh ! charming Guy's Cliff," says an 
interesting writer, ^^ dear haunt of memory of days 
that are past, thou art indeed most beautiful, whether 
beheld in the light of the rising sun or during his 
meridian splendour, whether in the gloaming of the 
evening or amid the thunder and lightning of the un- 
governable tempest.'' 

Nor must Kenilworth be forgotten, on which our 
young friend wrote the following stanzas : — 

niustrioiu rain I — ^hoazy Kenilworth 1 

Thon hast ontliyed the onstoms of thy day. 

And *mid the ravage of reyolying years 

Art now, the spectacle of modem times. 

Yet thoagh thy halls are silent^ though thy howers 

Be-echo back the traveller's lonely tread, 

Again imagination bids thee rise 

In all thy dread magnifioenee and strength ; 

Thy dmwbridge, fosse, and frowning battlements, 

Porioollis, barbican, and donjon tower. 

I what a goodly throng of barons bold, 
*]>ight in their rude habiliments of steel, 
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Of Talorow knights and iqairef, and daiotj damef. 
Come trooping tlirongh thy portals 1 — ^what a din 
Of Toioes, rattling hoofii, and neighing steeds 1— 
Ton herald's elangor brays the near approach 
Of oonrUy feat^ and chiTalrons emprise. 

Time has flown back a few short centuries 

In sportive mood ; again these walls are hnng 

Confosedly with arms and armoor bright ; 

Habergeon hard and ponderous battle-axe, 

Hanbork and helm and cairaas, lance and sword. 

'Tts said, and antique legends tell the tale. 

In days of yore the gladsome day was spent 

In jonst and tonmament and conrtly glee : — 

Then, castle roofs re-echoed with the peal 

Of midnight revelry and fMd mirth. 

! what a glorious time was that to live in I 

When knights were faithful, ladies true and &ir ; 

When pageantry and pleasure, hand in hand 

With innocence, danced through the circling hours t 

Where grie^ and pain and guilt were never known^ 

And all was loyalty and lifo and love t 

But was it so f Too doaely question not 

The fieury dreams of gay romantic youth 1 — 

He that from records c^ the past would draw 

A portrait &ir of fraU humanity, 
Must be content^ with hurried ghuice to paas 
0*er blotted pages of distress and grief^ 

And many a painful paragraph of crime.— 
Men were^ of olden time, as they are now — 

The slaves of passion, pride, and follies vain. 

Where are the gaudy pageants of renown. 
Triumphal arch and decorated bowers, 

That fiivonr'd Leicester summon*d to his aid 
To pamper pride and flatter royalty f 

Where is the prison house—the murky den 
Where captive Bdward flung his fettered limbs t— 

All lost in one wide scene of desolation. 

Hark 1 'twas a stone that from yon tnrret*s top 
Fell heavily upon the sod below. 
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Then filling fragments of departing atnngtii ; 

Tbeee mouldering maaMt, mi^ one feel aaham^d 
That earthly grandenr hai bo little power 
To hand her greatneaa down to fntnre times. 

Where are the wonted inmates of these walls t — 
The hrawny arm of strength — ^the manly heart 
That breasted danger, and the eye that flash'd 

Indignant fire, — with all the fiury forms 
That oft have flitted through the feedve danoe — 
The tongue that told, the ear that drank the strain 

Of Love's inebriating melody, 
Long haye they mouldered on the bed of death 1 

X 

Illustrious ruin I— hoazy Kenilworth t 
I view thy noble relics with a sigh ; 
Thy grandeur and thy greatness are departed ; 
Thy tenants have forsaken thee, and hid 
Their ihoes in the dust — and thou art left 
A mouldering monument, whereon I read, 
Not only their mortality^— but mime* 

An incident that occurred here is thus given by 
Mr. Mogridge : — 

One day when at Kenilworth, I obseryed two or three 
persons clambering up different parts of the building; a 
foolish desire to outdo them led me to mount a dangerous part. 
After clambering a great height, I found myself near a wall 
dose by one of the towers. Making a spring, I caught hold of 
.the edge of the stones with my finger ends, and scrambled up 
to the top of the wall. It led from one tower to another, and I 
walked along it to the terror and amazement of those below 
me. The mouldering earth along the wall came up nearly to a 
point, with here and there a wild flower growing upon it ; one 
of these I gathered, sticking it in the band of my hat. Had I 
fallen on one side, it must have been a fearful depth eyen to 
the ground-floor, whereon, in the thirteenth century, the round 
table stood) around which a hundred knights and as many ladies 
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are said to hare banqueted. Had I fallen on the other, it would 
have been a depth much greater, being without the walk of the 
castle. 

Already had I nearly reached the opposite tower, when a 
broken and impassable part of the wall stopped me in my 
course ; it became necessary to turn and retrace my path. At 
erery step the earth had crumbled beneath my feet, and in turn- 
ing round I displaced a loose stone, which fell with a dull, heavy 
sound on the green sod below. My. eye followed the stone in 
its descent, and the great depth of the ground below me so 
affected my brain that, to keep myself from falling, I crouched 
down on my hands and knees. In this humiliating attitude 
with difficulty I contrired to crawl back to the place where I 
mounted the wall ; mortified as my pride was, it was a luxury 
to feel my feet once more on the firm ground in the court-yard 
of the castle. This youthful enterprise was only one among 
many instances of the foolish and reckless daring which marked 
my early days. 

With the diversified and romantic county of Derby, 
our young pedestrian was as familiar as with the county 
of Warwick. Thus, he says : — 

If picturesque cottages, substantial farmhouses, and hand- 
some villas, scattered through a lovely district, with sleeping 
hills, fertile valleys, towering crags, beetling rocks, woods, and 
meadow land, in endless variety, can render a walk deliglitftil, 
then have I had a delightful ramble. The rolling river, and the 
rocky barriers of the different dales, are goodly objects. Old 
High Tor, bare and jagged as its summit is, has contributed 
largely to my pleasure, and the lofty hill, the heights of Abra- 
ham, has not been less generous in ministering to my delight. 
I have visited the noble spar cavern near its top, and am now 
gazing around from tliis commanding spot, looking down on Mat- 
lock, and on the glorious crags that rise up from the river. High 
Tor yonder, and Wild Cat Tor, and the romantic rocks, are a part 
of this enchanting prospect. Once more, I say, that in picturesque, 
romantic, and fantastic scenery, Derbyshire is unrivalled. 
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Yet all this was not enough for the young traveller : 
he went to Whetton cayeni) which, at a distance, has 
the appearance of art, but. on a nearer approach, it 
assumes a character which the works of man can never 
attain. The entrance is two or three hundred feet 
above the water below, and the termination of its 
windings is lost in the depths of obscurity, but after 
exploring the cave as far as he could, he crept, with 
his companion, through a craggy rift, passing on care- 
fully, one after the other, and then descended the pre- 
cipitous counterscarp to the river, now holding by the 
projections of the rock, and now grasping the brush- 
wood which adorned its rugged sides. 

Another adventure was the descent of Hecton 
mines, one still more gratifying to his romantic spirit. 
Stripping off his clothes, and putting on the coarse 
flannel garb of a miner, with a broad-brimmed 
slouched hat on his head, he entered the litde cart, 
which was drawn by a small horse, through an aper- 
ture just large enough to admit it into the very heart 
of the mountain. There tiie steam-engine fires, kin- 
dled in the large, lofty, catiiedral-like excavation, gave 
it the appearance of being in flames. Twelve hundred 
feet the mountain towers above its centre, and a de- 
scent, of equal extent, has to be made. With a candle 
flaring in the strong draught, the molten tallow running 
over his hand, he passed down the perpendicular 
ladders fastened to the sides of the different shafts, 

I 
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the wet earth and clay left by the shoes of the miners 
on the rounds of the ladders, oozing through his fin* 
gers at every renewed grasp, Now he writhed tfatrougb 
the crooked avenues and tortuous windings that occa- 
sionally varied the precipitous descent The cave of 
spar, ninety fathoms deep in the earth, gave back from 
a thousand bright surfaces, points, and angles, the light 
of his candle ; the bellowing blasts of gunpowder that 
tore up the rock, echoed around on every side ; while 
the black-£aced miners regarded him with wonder. 
And now the ascent was made, but not without an 
indication of the peril he had encountered, and that 
in such adventures his life was suspended on a 
thread — ^for a loose round of a ladder came out in his 
hand — ^the other hand being occupied in holding the 
candle— and instantly he might have fallen into the vast 
abyss ! The indescribable thrill of that moment was 
often recurred to in after-life, with mingled but strong 
emotions; while his narration of his peril has often 
rendered his auditors breathless. Mercifully preserved • 
from instant and frightful death, he arrived, reeking 
with perspiration from heat and toil, at the steam-engine 
in the centre of the cavern, but the outlet was pierc- 
ingly cold, when throwing off his miner's garments, and 
resuming his own, aflter a free libation, he went forth 
in quest of other wonders on the banks of the 
Derwent, the Erwash, the Trent^ and the Dove, ex- 
claiming: 
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Bvch a deUebus air Is ilirowii« 
Saoh a njMamg calm is known 

On these deUghtfiil hills, 
That as the dreamiog poet lies 
J)riaking the splendour of the skieS| 

The sweetness which distils 
From herhs and flowers — a thrilling sense 
Steals o*er his musing heart intense, 
PassiTe yet deep, the joy which dwells 
Where Nature frames her loveliest spells. 
And Fancy's whispers would persuade 
That Peace had here her sojourn made. 
And Love and Gladness pitched their tent. 
When fitun the world in woe they went. 

Often too, did young Mogridge muse on the banks, 
and make his way onwards on the waters, of the Wye, 
which for the beauty and variety of its scenery has no 
rival in England ; while it may be doubted, notwith- 
standing the superiority of them in point of size, that 
there is a single river on the continent of Europe, that 
can boast such scenes of alternate grandeur, graceful- 
ness, and pastoral beauty, as are presented by its un- 
interrupted succession of exquisite landscapes. In a 
" Tour of a German Prince," the writer says : " Nevei* 
was I more convinced than here, that a prophet has no 
honour in his own country. How else can so many 
Englishmen travel thousands of miles to &11 into 
ecstacies at beauties of a very inferior order to these ! " 
Our friend was aware there is a hill leading to 
Monmouth, called Pencreek, where the God of nature 
has been wondrously profuse in his gifts, and where it 
said, the most sublime view of the Wye is enjoyed. 

l2 
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Descending from this eminence^ the eye notices the 
doubling of the several capes, and the woody banks 
rifflng one beyond another, appearing and vanishing 
by turns, until Goodridi Castle is reached ; and as the 
river makes here one of its boldest sweeps, the edifice 
may be contemplated in a variety of forms and in all 
the charms of its remarkable site. Whether seen from 
the water below or from the hill-side, being taken in 
connection with the river the woods and the rocks, 
the castle is a beautiful object A romantic winding 
path leads from the old castle to (joodrich Court, the 
seat of Sir Samuel Meyrick, in the hall of which is his 
valuable collection of ancient armour: all of which 
Mr. Mogridge in after days loved minutely to describe. 

Many spots became objects of deepest interest to 
our young friend, and to him during future life, which 
are situated on the winding banks of the Wye. One 
of these is an ancient mansion, with projecting windows 
and castellated battlements, covered over with ivy ; a 
porch, court-yard, outhouses, and dovecote, all in 
keeping with the edifice ; the outer door strengthened 
and adorned with knobs of iron ; a great hall, paved 
with broad flagstones; and a suite of chambers, all 
recalling former days. 

It was once a mansion of the family of the Kyrles, 
one of whom was so celebrated by Pope as ^' the Man 
of Ross." His £ame was acquired by the judicious 
employment of a small fortune in works of public 
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utility, among which was the planting of a vast number 
of elms in the churchyard and glebe, for which there 
was urgent necessity, and a beautiful avenue in the 
rear of the church, which is called the " Prospect," 
or ^^the Man of Boss's walk." The edifice bears the 
name of Fawley Court, or the Old Court-house. Its 
inmates proved true and valuable friends of Mr. Mog- 
ridge, often described in after days, as were those of 
Hill Eaton, Basham, and Moraston. 

Our friend visited in his strollings '^ the £ar famed 
fedry land of DeviPs Bridge." The river Rheidiol 
rises from a lake called Llyn Rheidiol, on the western 
side of the vast range of the Plinlimmon mountains, 
on the opposite side to the sources of the Severn and 
the Wye. In less than two miles from its source, 
he observed a brook, which it receives from the east, 
dividing Cardiganshire from Montgomeryshire ; and 
turning to the west, and becoming itself the boundary 
of the two counties, a rivulet enters it from the 
westernmost of the Plinlimmon mountsuns. A short 
space beyond this, another brook, called the Maesnant, 
flows into it After the reception of various streams, 
and the formation of cascades, with banks destitute of 
wood, he found on the western bank a few bushes and 
small trees, but they soon desert that side of the river, 
and begin to occupy the eastern bank. The chasm 
just entered by the Bheidiol now increases in depth ; 
the rocks enlarge, and assume a variety of fantastic 
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shapes, the river hurries with accelerated force, dashing 
from crag to crag, till it foams under the Parson's 
Bridge, confflsting of planks laid across a cleft« Sink- 
ing deeper and deeper in the gulf through which it 
flows, the rocks increasing in magnitude, the towering 
cliffi frowning on the turbulent floods below, the Bhei- 
diol approaches a ridge of rock, over which, foaming 
with incredible fury, it falls into the basin, and strug*- 
gling among huge masses, confusedly scattered in its 
channel, forces its way from one fragment to another, 
till it is met by the waters of the Mynach. 

Approaching the Devil's Bridge, our traveUer saw the 
channel of the Rheidiol become more decided, the banks 
more precipitous, and the bed of the river more rocky : 
after which it flows through a rent in the rock not exceed- 
ing three feet wide, in some parts, but nearly ninety feet 
high; over this rent the bridge is thrown, consisting of 
two arches, one above the other, and, as he wished to 
see it to perfection, he descended to a flat space below. 
Concealed within the gloom of vast masses of black 
rock and the towering branches of overhanging trees, 
the Mynach flows about one hundred and thirty feet 
beyond the cleft just mentioned, and, emeiging from 
its gloomy pass, begins its grand descent, by a &11 of 
eighteen feet, projecting over the rock with great force. 
The next descent is one of sixty feet, from whence it 
hurries to its third Ml of only twenty feet, and, im- 
pelled by increasing violence, precipitates itself down 
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H ledge, in one unbroken cataract, of a hundred and 
ten feet. Language fails to describe the scene which 
now met the view of our young friend. The Rheidiol, 
bursting from impenetrable darkness, foams from ledge 
to ledge, and creates a* stream of light, in an immense 
amphitheatre of wood and rock, till, descending into 
the vale, with the voice of thunder, it rages amidst the 
impediments of its channel, near four hundred feet 
below the bridge, from whence it began its descent. 

It was when ristting a hole of water — ^traditionally unfathom- 
able — among the mountains of Wales (said Mr. Mogridge 
in after days), that I once was weak and wilful enough to 
imagine I could find my way better alone than with the assist- 
ance of a guide. I had to descend high rocks that were nearly 
perpendicular, by taking hold of shrubs and the branches of 
the stunted trees that grew there, and to creep along narrow 
ledges that shelved down towards the fearful chasm. Again 
and again was I warned of the danger of approaching too near 
the horrible hole ; but when was youth known to be heedful ! 
All at once as I trod upon a ledge of rock covered with green 
slime, my feet slipped from under me, and I went sliding on 
towards the hole, into which I must have plunged had I not, at 
itM very edge, caught hold of a projecting angle of the rock. 
Though I in part escaped a cold-bath, yet had I much more of 
the water than was pleasant to me. What a ridiculous figure I 
must have cut, holding by the rock, partly in and partly out of 
the black water of the unfathomable hole 1 The guide cried 
out aloud, but my ducking and my danger cried out to me still 
louder. I felt that I was indeed out of my way, and, after 
crawling to a place of safety, conducted myself with much 
greater circumspection. 

To Scotland even now he looked with eager eye. 
" Well," he said, " can I remember how I was 
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affected by the works of Burns, and the Ettrick 
Shepherd, and the popular lines of Scott, the ^ Wizard 
of the North,' beginning with the couplets, 

'* ' GaledoDia t stern and wild, 
Meet nnne lor a poetic child I 
Land of brown heath and shaggy wood. 
Land of the monntain and the flood.' ** 

At this period indeed he felt there was a powerful charm 
in the sight of Loch Lomond, the scent of the mountain 
heather, and the sound of the Falls of Aberfeldy. 
Often did the words ring in his ears : 

** The braes ascend Hhe lofty wa's. 
The foaming stream deep roaring fa*s, 
overhung wi' fragrant spreading shews 
The birks of Aberfeldy. 

*' The hoary diib are crowned wi' floweit ; 
White o*er the linn the bnmie pours. 
And rising, weets wi' misty showers 
ThebirkBofAbexfeldy." 

So much indeed did be read and think about 
^^ bonnie Scotland," that he longed to climb her 
mountains; to get among the Buchanans and the 
Camerons, the clan Stuarts and the clan Ronalds, the 
Mackenzies and Macphersons of the Highlands ; and 
to linger on her heath-clad hills ; and once in early 
days, he wandered from his onward course into Dum- 
fries, for the mere delight of putting his foot in the 
'' Land of the Thistle." 

Unlike that race of tourists who 
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" gUnoe along 



Bapid and gay^ aa if the earth were air, 
And they were bntterfliea to whirl about' 
Long as the ■nmmer laata,'* 

he was always recording his nghts and impressions. 
He had, in &ct, the sensibility and fancy which impart- 
ing something ^^ more than images to a mind adapted 
and habituated to converse with nature, inspire an 
exquisite sentiment that seems like the emanation of 
a spirit residing in them." There was therefore a 
strong sympathy with the " plastic power" which, 
says Wordsworth, — 

'* Abode with me : a fbiming hand, at times 
BebeUiona, acting in a derioiu mood : 
A local spirit of its own, at war 
With general tendency^ bnt for the most^ 
Bubserrient stricUy to external things, 
With which it communed. An anziliar light 
Game from my mind, which on the setting son 
Bestowed new splendour ; the melodioos birds, 
The flattering breeies, foontains that ran on 
Hnrmoring so sweetly in themselyes, obeyed 
A like dominion ; and the midnight storm 
Grew darker in the presence of my eye." 

Here assuredly was the fount, in the mind of our 
young friend, of many of those thoughts and feelings 
which are hereafter to be traced. Much that he 
became and accomplished was only as the out-growing 
branches and the verdant foliage which found here its 
germ. But for this, he had been of another order of 
humanity ; his course would have been very different ; 
it might have proved the absolute reverse. Another 
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peculiarity still requires to be specially noticed* While 
in the earliest products of his pen there was much of 
the gay and the sportive, so accordant with his natural 
character, there was also in others a stram of piety no 
less harmonising with the principles which had in the 
course of years, become implanted in his souL In 
neither case was anything assumed: there was no 
melancholy of spirit which he sought to hide by a 
cheerful-looking mask, much less by a cap and bells ; 
nor, abhorring all cant, was there any namby-pamby 
sentimentalism to which he thought currency might 
be given by an occasional dash of pious phraseology. 
With a temperament constitutionally cheerful and san- 
guine, he had gradually become the subject of true 
religion ; and we must now briefly dwell on its develop* 
ment and influence. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

RBLIGI0U8 PRINCIPLB. 

Dear yoaths I If; amidst all yoar other stadiea, yoa do not learn to conrene 
and eommane with your oirn aeWes, whatever yon know^or, rather, whaterer 
yon loBafflne yon know— I wonld not pnrehaae it at the expenae of a straw.— 
AaouaisHOP LmoRToir. 

Now in thy yonth beseech of Him 

Who givtfth, upbraldeth not, 
That His light In thy heart become not dim, 

Nor His lore be unforiiot; 
And thy God in the darkest of days shall be 
Greenness and beaaty and strength to thee. Baxrov. 

In my yontbrnl days I withdrew myself from erery eye save that of the 
Eternal, and many a sincere and f«nrent aspiration has been ponred ont at hia 
mercy seat.— Moonmoa. 

P&ITILBQE8 OP A PIOUS AVOESTRT. — QBOBGB'S SA.BLT BBLIOIOUS IH- 
'PJlBSfllONd. — iKPLUENOa OP BOOKS — '* OATHBBIHa HONBT PBOH A 
WILD BEE." — ILLUBTRATIYB IKSTANOBS. — MABOABBT QBOYB. — 
DONALD O^NEAL.— YILLAOB PAST0B8. — RBT. EDWABD BUBK. — BB- 
ICABKABLB IBOIDBBTS— BBUGIOUS DBdSIOV. 

It is no ordinary privilege to have a lineal descent 
from the ranks of virtue and piety. Though religious 
principle is not hereditary, yet physical and mental 
conditions are transmissible which favour its develop- 
ment. Not only is it so when there is no taint of the 
diseases which vice engenders, but a freedom from 
those propensities and appetites which are the common 
and dreadful heritage of parents abandoned and pro- 
£igate. Nor less valuable is that exemption from all 
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tendency to nervous depression and easily inflammable 
passions which are so frequently and lamentably dis- 
coverable. 

On the mother devolves the earliest instruction and 
training that is properly denominated religiouSj and 
this delightful and most hopeful duty was faithfully 
performed by Mrs. Mogridge. For this she was pre- 
pai'ed by the possession of true piety, exerting all the 
force of silent and holy example, and involving that 
acquaintance with divine truth, which from her native 
talent and genuine kindness of spirit, she was emi^ 
nently fitted to communicate to her offspring. Yield- 
ing herself in obedience to the charge, " Train up a 
child in the way he should go," her heart was cheered 
by the promise': ^' when he is old he shall not depart 
from it." Certain it is that from her lips our young 
friend first drank in the words of those holy oracles 
with which he afterwards became so intimately ac- 
quainted, not only in their light, but in their power. 
On her lap, perhaps with his head in her bosom, he 
first uttered his infantile petitions and thanksgivings ; 
and so early was he brought under this hallowed 
maternal influence, that he could never afterwards 
recall — minute and precise as his recollection was— his 
first Scripture lesson, or his first act of devotion. Ear 
beyond the range of memory's record was the moment 
when his little heart began to vibrate to the voice of 
God's authority ; and touchingly did he allude, when 
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gray hairs were on his head, to the permanence of his 
beloved mother's instructions, as he said, 

" I offer now the very prayer, 
Sheliaiight aie when a child.** 

Is a mother's eye glancing over this page ? Let her 
liow, and in her most sacred moments, ponder this 
fact Myriads of voices unite in the charge : 



" Mother, watch the litUe heart, 
Beating soft and warm for you : 
Wholesome lessons now impart, 

Keep^ keep, that young heart tmet 
Extricating every weed. 
Sowing good and precious seed: 
Harvest rich yon then may see, 
Ripening for eternity! ** 

" Who," asked the lamented Henry Clay, " are the 
men that have adorned their age, and have reflected a 
halo of glory upon their country ? They are, with few 
exceptions, those who in infancy learned to clasp their 
tiny hands, and knelt at a mother's side, and dedi- 
cated their hearts to the Father of spirits." Nor did 
Mr. Mogridge fail to contribute his part to the reli- 
gious education of his little son ; rather did he, by his 
lip and his life, widen and deepen its impressions. 

The school to which George subsequently went, was 
apparently very unfavourable to their continuance, yet 
they were never effaced* Nor did he ever lose the 
recollection of some pious words which his school- 
mistress occasionally dropped, in the hearing of the 
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boys, as she stood, doubdess when the master was 
absent, at the door of- the school. At some seasons 
toOy his young heart was tender and ardent, and 
he yearned for a companion in holy things, though 
unhappily, he could find none. One day he crept 
silently by the bam, behind one of his schoolfellows, 
who he thought was leaning over the pales in deep 
meditation, or in prayen It was with a light step and 
an eager mind that he drew near his schoolfellow, 
hoping to hear some devout words Or the name of the 
Bedeemer falling from his lips. Alas ! the boy was 
trilling a silly song, and George left him sad and 
sorrowing. 

It must not be supposed that the books which were 
accessible at this period, had no really beneficial in- 
fluence; on the contrary, it was sometimes felt in 
circumstances in which we should not now expect its 
experience. Adam Clarke states that ^sop's ^' Wag- 
oner " urged on him the importance of trust in God 
with earnest effort, — ^the great principle, in £eu^, of 
Yital and practical Christianity ; while the ^^ Braggart" 
repressed in his mind the disposition to vain boasting, 
and the morals of the '^ Dog in the Manger," and the 
" Daw in Borrowed Feathers," were no less useful. 
He often observed that he learned more expressly his. 
duty to God and his parents, and a firmer belief in 
Divine Providence from ^^Bobinson Crusoe" than 
from all he read and heard from books or men during 
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his early years. Nor have we any doubt that similar 
effects were produced on the miud of Greorge Mog< 
ridge by the same means. 

In another instance, however, there was a considera-* 
ble difference between the two. Adam Clarke could 
not see the spiritual allegory of the '^ Pilgrim's Pnn 
gress ;" to him Christian was '^ a great hero, by whom 
the most appalling diiBculties were surmounted, most 
incredible labours were performed, poweriul enchant- 
ments dissolved, giants conquered, and devils quelled." 
George Mogridge, with a strongly excitable imagina- 
tion, early directed, with all his other powers, towards 
religious objects, was ready to perceive the true cha* 
lacter that Bunyan inimitably portrayed; the alle- 
gory investing it with extraordinary interest, and 
giving to its contemplation the highest possible zest. 
All that was in the youth to be gratified with his 
favoarite Spenser, in the things which are ^' seen and 
temporal," was here delighted by the things ^' unseen 
and eternal;" and, left entirely to his own impulses, 
his writing on either theme would most probably have 
been allegorical. 

George's aunt, who resided in Worcestershire, was, 
strange to say, a follower of Joanna Southcote. He 
happened to be present at Stock Green when hb 
aunt, who had sent a pound note to Joanna in Lon- 
don to obtain ^^ a seal," which she imagined would 
secure her admission into the kingdom of heaven, re- 
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ceived a packet in reply. It contained ^^ the seal/' 
with the words : " Thy money perish with thee, be- 
cause thou hast thought that the gift of Grod may be 
purchased with money, Acts viiL 20;" but, notwith- 
standing this bitter reproof, the pound note was noi 
returned. The long-condnued and excited conversar 
tions that took place between his aunt and his &ther, 
in which the latter most intelligently and forcibly 
illustrated the character and claims of true religion, 
and the folly and guilt of superstition, sank deep into 
his mind. 

Accustomed as Qeorge was from diildhood not only 
to observe, but to commune with, those in maturity, 
and even the aged, he derived many and great bene- 
fits which others lose. Struck, in after days, by the 
remark of a Christian lady to one who had described 
an advantage obtained from the conduct of a thought- 
less character, ^^ You have gathered honey from a 
wild bee," he could not but recall circumstances in his 
own early history, in which the same result had been 
secured. It would not be supposed, for instance, that 
benefit would be derived from George's knowledge of 
" Crazy Wright ;"* yet so it was. Wright poured out 
torrents of oaths by day, and when Greorge went, one 
night, to his cottage on tip-toe, and listened, he was, 
even in his sleep, cursing and blaspheming. Sut the 
dreadful habit of a once dissolute and now insane man, 

* See ante^ p. 59. 
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made on his mind an indelible impression. '^ What, 
thought he, '^ would be my state, if I were ever thus 
to swear ? Were I to begin, I might go on for years, 
and even if it pleased Gt)d to take away my under- 
standing." The very idea filled him with horror ; and 
never did a profane expression escape from his lips. 

Another instance of ^^ gathering honey from a wild 
bee " should be mentioned. He listened one day to 
a witty and clever infidel who, after scofiing at pious 
people, offered his tribute to an aged and humble- 
minded Christian minister, whom he had seen to win 
his way through a crowd of reckless spectators, to 
persuade two ruffians about to fight a pitched battle 
to abandon their desigti, and who also succeeded in 
his effort. '^ I will say nothing about his religious 
notions," was the remark of the infidel ; " but certainly, 
he is one of the most kind-hearted and zealous of 
men." That tribute convinced our young friend that 
even infidelity is not too blind to perceive the beauty 
and advantages of Christian kindness; and increased 
his own reverence for holy things. 

Nor must a third instance of the same kind be 
omitted. One of his schoolfellows, a high-spirited 
youth, enlisted as a common soldier in a regiment of 
dragoons, and quarrelling with one of his officers, be- 
came so enraged, because he would not fight a duel 
with him, that, in a paroxysm of passion, he seized a 
pistol and put an end to his life ! No wonder that 

J 
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sodi a tragic tale, of one who had been Us compeniOR 
for several years, should m^e on George the goilt of 
giving wa J to n^e, and tbe wisdom of self-control, 
which it was alterwards his concern daily to maintain. 
Meanwhile honey from the hive-bee he did not tail 
to store. Were any good to be directly obtained from 
others, he seems to hare in youth discovered the skill 
to extract some for himselL Far too nnmerons to be 
mentioned were those whose knowledge or virtues he 
thus rendered available. Margaret Grove, for in- 
stance, was a pious old woman, working hard fmr her 
living, of whose excellence G^eorge was deeply con« 
scions. Often did he recur to one incident in her his- 
tory. She had a famota damson-tree, of great value 
to her, whose richly-laden branches hung over ihe 
wall in the ^lage of Boarcote, and Perkins, one of 
his school-fellows, thonghdessly pelted it whenever he 
passed by. As she made no movement to stop this 
outrage, one neighbour urged her to speak to the 
schoolmaster, and another to send for Ihe constable ; 
but she forbore to do so, humble Christian as she was, 
and contented herself with gently reproving Perkins, 
and hoping be would see his error and amend. He 
did not, however, but tried in the same way, till he 
left the school, the meekness of her spirit, an exam- 
ple of patient endurance which struck home again 
and again with irresistible force on George's sympa- 
thetic heart. Years rolled on, and even Perkins's 
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name was forgotten, when one day a trayeller knocked 
at the door and asked to see Maigaret Grove. He 
told her that he was Perkins, that her forbearance had 
long operated on his mind, and that he had now come 
many miles to repay her, so far as he could, for all the 
injury he had done. Great was her pleasure at such a 
result; but greater still was his when, having discharged 
his debt, he walked away eating damsons gathered 
from the tree he had so often wantonly pelted* 

Another fact of converse with the pious being 
turned to good account, may be given in our friend's 
words : — 

DOUALD o'HBAL. 

Now Donald O'lTeal was a yery old man, 

And his locks they were scattered and gray ; 
And £Edtei^d his foot as he strode o*er the land. 
And trembled the staff that he held in his hand ; 
Yet Donald was lively and gay. 

I loved Father Donald, for oft^ when a ehild. 

On his knee I have wasted the night : 
While his bosom was glad and his countenance smil'd, 
And his tongae with a tale the fleet moments beguiled, 

And filled my yonng heart with deligfat. 

I loved Father Donald> for oft when a youth. 

In the season when pleasures entice. 
With the fables of old, clad in phrases uncouth, 
He has mingled the morals and maximB of truth, 

To wean me from folly and vice. 

« Take heed to thy ways" (Father Donald would say), 

<< For sin is succeeded by sorrow ; 
Then haste thee, my son, from temptations away. 
Lest the guilt that procures thee the joy of to-day. 

Should call for repentance to-morrow t 

J 2 
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'' Be grateful to God ; yield relief to the poor ; 

Bepine not — despond not — ^no^ nerer ! 
For tbe illi of this world let the next be the care ; 
Who would not a moment's vexation endure 

That he might be happy for ever f " 

The bosom of Donald (his griefis set apart) 

For others* affliction coald feel : 
If the friendship that mitigates misery's smart, 
If the love of mankind ever dwelt in a hearty 

They beat in the breast of O'Neal. 

When worldly afflictions and troubles arose, 

He pondered his Bible with care ; 
And he found here a peace that diminished his woes, 
A promise that whispered eternal repose. 

Which nor sorrow nor sin could impair. 

The angel of death when presenting his rod, 

Heard from Donald no murmuring sighs ; 
He passed the dark valley exulting in God, 
For he knew when his dust should descend to the sod 

That his spirit would spring to the skies. 

Father Donald is dead, but he is not forgot, 

Nor neglected the precepts he gave ; 
Where'er he has wander'd, Fve sigh'd o'er the spot, 
From the woodbine that clings round the door of his cot. 

To the daisy that blooms o'er his grave. 

And I pray t (how smcerely !) when evils are rife. 

Through the tumult serenely to steal ; 
To look up, though surrounded with trouble and strife, 
To walk humbly with God all the days of my lifey 

And to close it like Donald O'Neal. 

With one village church not far distant George 

Mogridge was much interested. It was a simple and 

humble edifice : with a low tower, small windows, 

whitewashed walls, and studded door. There was a 

iw yew-tree to the south, which must have 
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Stood there during many hundreds of years. An old 
mutilated cross — ^the remnant of Popish superstition- 
still lifted up its head from its pedestal of time-worn 
stones. A monument appeared on one side, with the 
inscription : " Be ye also ready ;" a tombstone on the 
other directed the eye and the heart to the charge : 
" Prepare to meet thy God." Here was a briar- 
bound hillock ; there the long grass and the nettle 
mingled together, untrodden and unheeded. Often 
did he watch for the minister, coming, on his black 
pony, up the hill by the wood, and often did he enter 
with him, after friendly words, the little porch, to 
engage in the worship of God. The first visit he paid 
to that churchyard, the minister joined him half an 
hour before the service, and passing from grave to 
grave, told him all that was interesting in the stories 
of those who were now gathered to their fathers. 
Many a truth did he then hear ; many an appeal was 
thus made to his youthful heart. 

Still more frequent and intimate were his communi- 
cations with another village pastor, his uncle, the Bev. 
John Weston Phillips, of Fownhope. Not only did 
he listen to his relation's scriptural and earnest appeals 
from the pulpit, but he followed him to the alms- 
houses, where the aged men and women never failed 
to brighten up at his approach ; to the Sunday-school, 
where the eyes of the boys and girls sparkled with 
pleasure, as he mingled among them ; to the habita* 
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tioa of sickness and sonow, wheie be was as a son* 
beam among the sbadows aroond faim ; and with bim 
Qeofge was, when, by 

** tiie bed wliere parting Wk was laid. 



And mrrraWf guilty and pain hj tozna dianiayedy 
The rereiend champioiL stood ;'* 

theie to listen to futhfiil accents, telling of the only 
way in which the mercy of God can be son^t and 
found, and filling the heart of the dying believer with 
^^ strong consolation," as heaven was unveiled in its 
purity and bliss. How eminently cakulated all this 
was to work beneficially on a yoothful mind and heart, 
especially susceptible, need not be affirmed. 

Other circumstances meanwhile tended to increase 
and deepen his serious impressions. ^^ I entered," he 
says, ^^ a large house, which had been used as a theatre ; 
the scenes were even then standing, and armour, and 
dresses, and famiture lay in stoange oonfiision. I 
went groping into every hole and comer, till I came 
to a coffin covered with black ; with boyish curiosity I 
turned the lid on one side, and saw, to my surprise, a 
mask which had been thrown there : it represented a face 
distorted with the wildest laughter. Soy as I was the 
strange extreme affected me, and I stood gazing with 
pain on the contrast — the mingled symbols of merri- 
ment and of death." 

Again,, he remarks : ^^ It was in a gay moment that 
a buoyant young Mend once called upon me on her 
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y to a ball. She wm sfJeodidlj attirod and pro* 
fiuely adorned with jewels, with a chaplet of blooming 
flowers around her brows; her dieeks were rosy red ; 
and while her buopnt heart danced in her bosom, she 
langhed immoderately. Not a waek had ehtpsed 
be&re I returned hear call; but her ^lendour was 
cast aside, the roses on her cheek had faded, and her 
daoong heart was still ; pale and motionless ahe lay 
shrouded in her coffin ! *^ 

A dream of early life was also not a litde remarka^ 
Ue m Its character and e&ct. Qe has tiius related it 
in bis ^^Miaeellany:" ^^I thought I was surrounded 
by tiie festifvities of a village wake, and multitudes of 
both sexes were assembled together. For a season I 
fnrtook of the general joy, and amused myself in eon*- 
temphdng the Tarious groups befcn:e me. But, at 
length, wearied with the repetkion of thoughtless gaiety, 
wd disgusted with mtemperaoee and vice,I turned 
my eyes towards the village church, whose ^ venerable 
yew,' and ' ivy-mantled tower,' appeased abandoned 
to retirement and solitude. 

Curiofflty impelled me onwardsi, and in penave 
thought, deepened by the scenes of revelry I had so 
lately qukted, I entcared the humble portaL On oipenr 
mg the Ettle door, and advancing a step to view the 
interior, fear came upon me and great trembling. In 
varai I endearonred to cairn my a^^prehensions, and to 
look wkh coBiposaie on tise dieadfiil prospect that 
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opened to my view. The church appeared a perfect 
Golgotha. Every pew was surmounted with skulls, 
and the aisles were crowded with these hideous spec- 
tacles. Around the galleries, from whence the rustic 
choristers were wont to peal forth the notes of adora- 
tion, were arranged too, the same emblems of mor- 
tality. 

Oppressed by violent emotions, I forcibly seized 
hold of the door-posts, and endeavoured to depart, but 
in vain. Terror had taken possession of my frame, 
and I was unable to move from the spot. Casting my 
eyes once more on the dismal scene, I beheld a skull 
hitherto unperceived, elevated upon the pulpit, appa- 
rently courting my attention, by waving itself back- 
wards and forwards. I gazed on the ghastly spectacle 
with agony, when it suddenly exclaimed, ' Fear not ! 
Thou shalt soon become like one of these ! ' As it 
pronounced these words, it fell on a heap of skulls that 
lay beneath — ^the hollow sound thrilled through my 
veins— and struggUng to depart, I awoke with inde- 
scribable apprehensions." 

This dream made a deep impression on the mind of 
Mr. Mogridge ; he recurred to it with solemn emo- 
tions in after years ; it will be seen by all accustomed 
to study such phenomena, to be one which only a mind 
as imaginative and pious as his own, could have had ; 
but happily for his connections and the world, the 
dream-prophecy of an early departure was not fulfilled. 
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And then there was the fjedthful ministry of the Rev. 
Edward Bum, during many years, first at Ashted, and 
afterwards at St. Mary's Chapel, Birmingham. His 
voice was no trumpet, giving " an uncertain sound,'* 
much less the vehicle of opiates which substitute for 
truth and fact, the dreams of a spiritual delirium ; for 
the quickening, the searing of the conscience ; and for 
vitality, a death in ^' trespasses and sins." Personally 
experiencing the power of the Gospel to quicken, illu- 
mine, purify, and delight, he ministered it with an 
aiFectionate earnestness, which attracted and kept 
around him a multitude, eager for that word, from his 
lips, which ^^ dropped as the rain, and distilled as the 
dew." Unwearied in private, as well as public effort, 
he was the counselling and sympathising friend of all 
within his sphere : the young and the aged, the poor as 
well as the rich. The catholicity of his spirit gathered 
about him numbers who did not agree with his eccle- 
siastical preferences, but who responded with fraternal 
and filial love, to the warm utterances of one re- 
garded, with hallowed emotions, as a brother or a 
father. It must remain for the last day to disclose the 
extent of Mr. Burn's influence, and the harvest of his 
success. Among the deeply interested and impressed 
auditors of that holy and honoured man, was our young 
friend. 

The time referred to, in Christian history, as that of 
religious decision— of true conversion to God, is often, 
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fussuredly, udiered in bj another whidi ecxitributed to 
its occurrence. The insfcrumentality employed at that 
particular crisis, is o£ken as the last grain thrown 
into the scale, which would not have descended apart 
from all that was {Nreyiously there. The taming point 
would not have be^i reached, had another path been 
chosen, or had the one taken been prematurely aban- 
doned. The vessel would not haye acquired the 
wished-for shape, but for the previous fusing of the 
metal, or working of the clay. And the analogy is 
worthy of repeated and serious consideration in spiritual 
things; not only for the avoidance of serious error, 
but for the full and adequate impressivaiess of a great 
truth. The actual fEict demands due honour for the 
instrument, whatever it is, by which the mind of the 
individual was brought to decision for God, but no less 
so for every other that tended, directly or indirectly, 
to that act of fiadth out of which arose the Christian 
character, and to which the man was indebted for 
every present joy and every blissful hope. It arrays 
with a crown, perhaps, the head of the £dth&i mi- 
nister, but no less certainly does it {dace others on the 
brow of the mother, the father, the friend, without 
whose contribution to the happy, and glorious result, 
his would have worn no diadem* It may east a halo 
round the pulpit, but the social scene, the domestic 
circle, and the spots where the individual himself, 
apart from every human eye, struggled with evil, and 
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sought help fiom abo^e, are as certainly encompassed 
by its sacred radiance. 

Of the happy blending of true piety with the love of 
literature, there is a pleasing instance in our friend's 
verses : 

TO THa MSMOKT OF S. J. SUX*^ BR). 

Departed bard ! In this lone spot I feel 
The prejodice of frail hnmanity, 
And seek thee in the xnansionB of the dead. 
Pale tenant of the graTel -where thon art laid 
Supinely shimhenng on thy dnsty ooneh, 
Bo3r8 play at marbles o'er thee, and well pleased 
The youngster spins his top upon thy graye^ 
Trampling nnoonsdorasly a i)oet^s dust. 
'Twere hard to teU what strange mysteriou ties 
Unite the dead and living, bat -when e'er 
Fress'd by the little cares that trouble life, 
The important bnsde of this bni^ woild 
lily bnrried feet draw near tiiy lust abode^ 
I steal a glance and syllable thy name. 

Yes! when the clock has tollM its dreariest sound. 
And yawning watehman growled the midnight Hour, 
Here have I lingered — lonely bzooding o'er 
Thy desolate dominion — (for as yet 
No blooming floweret breathes perfume around, 
Nor graven stone stands sentry o'er thy bones). 
They say the grave is silent — true! yet thine 
Is resonant with morals, and harangues 
With the resistleas eloquence 42f daadi. 
Death! what an awful and imperious sound. 
The illimitable vapours of the brain 
Within this little spot condensed &S1 ; 
The thin blown bubbles of poetic pride, 
Ambition, &me, and immortality, 
Bnxst when they oome in contact with the tonb, 
And all their glitteriog hues are known no more. 

1^ who so eagerly have drunk thy strain% 
Marked thy susceptibility of praise 
Thy keen conception of an earthly fiune 
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Too dearly fostered — ^now could calmly bear 
The voice of censnre laviahly prolonged; 
And I could well endure, yea smile to see 
Thy proudest efforts disregarded lie. 
Covered with dust^ consumed by the moth 
By piecemeal dropping, might one little boon 
Be granted me, that I might read thy name 
In the fair volume of Eternal Life : — 
For various ends we live — in different ways 
We close the volume of mortality. 
Briefly subdued by agonising pain 
'Tis thine, alas! to slumber here — and mine 
(A little longer wandering through the world) 
To pour this tribute o'er thy mouldering bones : 
So, when a rifted pine extended lies. 
Some lowly lichen bending o'er the ruin 
Twines a green leaf around its blasted boughs. 

It had been the fault of the biographer were no in- 
struction derivable from the delineation of a youth of 
literary tastes and benevolent affections rising to the 
maturity of life ; but he esteems it the special happi- 
ness of his task that he has had to show how religious 
principle was developed and acquired strength, even 
in the morning of life, until it became dominant, and 
impressed its character on all besides. The por- 
traiture of our friend now becomes that of a 
Christian man; having not only the form, but the 
power of godliness ; relying entirely on the mediation 
of the Son of God for acceptance ; receiving " the truth 
as it is in Jesus " as the means of sanctification ; de- 
siring to be changed into '^ his image from glory to 
glory, as by the Spirit of the Lord ;" and looking for 
perfect happiness to seeing him ^^ as he is." 
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CHAPTER Vn. 

MANHOOD. 



There la a love I 'tis not the wandeiing fire 
That most "be fed on folly or expire. 
Then joined and joined for ever, loving, loved, 
Life's darkest boors are met, and met onmored ; 
Hand linked in band, the wedded pair pass on. 
Through the world's changes still unchanging, one; 
On eartb, one heart, one hope, one joy, one gloom. 
One closing hour, one undivided tomb. 

HOQRIDOS. 



JfR. MOaRIDGB, A Pi.BTNEB WITH HIS BROTHEIl. — HIS HARRIAGS. — A 
MANUSOMPT PERIODICAL. — ARTISTIC ABILITY. — ESCAPES PROM 
SERIOUS INJURY AND DEATH. — MB. MOaRIDQE^S FAMILY. — DEATH 
OP MRS. MOQRIDQE. — THE GRAVE. 

The eldest son of Mr. Matthias Mogridge had now 
been some years in business in Birmingham, as a 
wholesale dealer in japan ware ; and about the year 
1811, he took his brother George into partnership 
with him. 

The product of his pen just employed as a motto, is 
one of many conveying the same sentiment. With a 
nature exquisitely sensitive, and affections of no ordi- 
nary strength, he could not have lived alone. Like 
Sydney Smith, he found all he sought in Miss Eliza- 
beth Bloomer, a friend and school-fellow of his beloved 
sister Mary ; but he was not in the condition of that 
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wit, who when engaged to Miss Pybus, ran into the 
room where she was, flung in her lap six small silver 
spoons, ^^ the ghosts of their former selves," and said : 
*' There Kate, you lucky girl, I givet you all my for- 
tune ; " for Mr. Mogridge was likely at that period to 
maintain his wife in all the comforts of competence* 
We think that Johnson was right when he said, " Every 
man is a worse man in proportion as he is unfit for 
marriage," and that Mr. Mogridge was specially qua- 
lified to wear the bonds which the apostle declares 
should he ^^ honourable in all." The lady in question 
was entirely worthy of the affection she excited, and 
recalls the remark, that '^ marriage would be more fre- 
quentiy happy, if young ladies spent less time in making 
nets tiian in making cages^^ The marriage to6k place 
in the spring of 1812. 

Literary feeling was strengthened rather than dimi- 
nished by this new relation. The poet Campbell, when 
a young man, proposed to start a magazine, in alliance 
with a few of his old friends, of which he, the editor 
in forCy would not hesitate to undertake three-fourths 
of the letter-press, and the scheme was not carried out, 
because no publisher would risk his capital on its issue. 
Mr. Mogridge avoided this difficulty ; and engaged to 
provide for his friends, a manuscript serial which he, 
smgle-handed, was to produce. Many of the parts 
of this work are now lying before us, which bears 
the following tide : '^ The Local Miscellany, a 
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Gollectioii (rf original mvpabliidied Manuscripts, to be 
eontumed monthly." Its papers are diaracterised by 
great variety : poetry OEid prose ; the sacred and the 
secular ; incideDts, descriptions of persons and scenes, 
appeals and reasonings are all here ; discovering not 
only a strong sense of the importance of turning to 
aceount scraps of time, but no inconsiderable in- 
genuity and ability. With die interest and profit of 
others before him as one great object, Mr. Mogridge 
was evidently concerned for his own personal im- 
provement, in any corrections of his opinions, or 
emendations of his style, as he earnestly sought the 
critical remarks of his friends among whom his 
^serial'' was circulated. It is amusing to observe 
the kindly pertinacity with which he urges such ob- 
servations upoa them ; and the penalty he inflicts in 
one instance. In the preface to the number referred 
to, he alludes to *'the silence" of his readers, and 
adds: " We therefore beg respectfully to inscribe the 
three following pages to our correspondents as an abun- 
dant acknowledgment of all the remarks they have 
favoured us with, on the last number we issued." It 
is scarcely necessary to say that the three pages, though 
neatly ruled, contain not a single word. 

The manuscript volume, already referred to,* was 
not a little curious as the production of the pen of Mr. 
Mogridge's great-grandfather, when he was twenty-six 

* AiUe, p. 9. 
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years of age. So close is the writing that though the 
volume is little more than five inches in length, and 
might be put into a waistcoat-pocket without inconve- 
nience, there are sixty lines in some of its pages, each 
one being ruled round with red ink; and among its con- 
tents is the Lord's Prayer written in the size of a 
modern silver threepenny-piece. His great-grandson 
had similar, if not greater, skill. The " Local Miscel- 
lany " was regularly continued, as neatly written as at 
first, for three years, and in after-life Mr. Mogridge 
wrote: "Nor ought I to leave unrecorded the vanity of 
my heart when I knew that Wilberforce, the philan- 
thropist, had carried about with him one of these num- 
bers in his pocket for nearly a fortnight." A much 
larger work, however, would have been no incumbrance 
to that distinguished man, who used to order each of his 
coat-pockets to be the size of an octavo volume. 

The " Local Miscellany" contains the best collection 
extant of the proofs of that artistic ability for which 
Mr. Mogridge was very remarkable. Its title-page is 
adorned by a rich scroll — ^produced by a pen and ink 
— the words already quoted being placed within it, 
surmounted by a lyre, and accompanied by pieces of po- 
pular music. Vignettes, of objects beheld or imagined, 
coloured, as well as plain, are also abundant ; while 
not a few of the designs are properly illustrations or 
the appended compositions. All of them serve to 
exemplify the tendency of Mr. Mogridge's mind to 
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minute observation, and to record at the time, by a 
sketch, a few words, or both, any peculiarity he noticed 
of the animate or inanimate. Most important as this 
habit was to him in after-life, we have an early exem- 
plification of it in one page of the " Miscellany," 
where the respective figures bear the following sub- 
scriptions: a resemblance to a human face, ^^ copied 
from the cracks of a brick floor ; " — a figure of a dog, 
^' from the mould of a wall ; " — a bird suspended 
above some small quadrupeds, ^'from a piece of 
rusty iron;" — a person sitting on a bank, "from the 
surface of a piece of coal;" — domestic fowls, "from 
the blots of ink on a writing desk;" — ^and objects 
absolutely indescribable, " from the cover of an old 
book." All the sketches are characterised by ex« 
treme neatness and precision ; even the writing is 
executed in an artistic manner, and occupies, without 
abbreviation or excess, the exact space required by the 
page in which it appears. 

How easily serious injury may be sustained is evi- 
dent from the following fact. In earlier days he was 
fencing with another, with pointed laths, when his 
companion, a little excited, not being able to touch 
him, was unwilling to give up the contest till he had 
succeeded. As they wore no masks and the dusk of 
evening came on, pastime became dangerous. At 
last his companion gave a desperate thrust, which 
being only partially parried, took effect in Mr. Mog- 
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zidge's right eye. So ynclent was tbe shock that it 
was feared he was killed, but happily, by care and 
ooafinement to the house fer some weeks, the eye 
aeqaired its usual streugtlL 

In after-yearSy his life was frequently in imminent 
peril. He was standing at the fixit of a massive 
column of bridL-worii, in one of die submbs of Kr- 
mingfaam, idien with a clattering noise, a horse and 
cart dashed yiolently against it ; he ga?e a spring, and 
in another moment the colnmn, wifch a dreadfiil crash, 
fell on the very spot he had just before occuped. 
Another day he accompanied a friend to examine the 
roof of a chapel, and while the ringa: of the bell was 
absent from the belfry, they clambered up beyond the 
bell to the rooL The place they thus passed was nar- 
row, so that the bell, which then stood witli its clapper 
npwards, when swinging round, occupied neariy the 
whole space. They had crept through a trap-door to 
the roof and were on the point of returning, and 
^^ already," Mr. Mogridge afierwards said, ^^ had I bent 
my body to creep through the trap*door, when a loud 
creak made me withdraw my head. Tbe sound of the 
ponderous bell at that moment thrilled through my 
heart. The ringer had returned to the belfry, and 
had pulled off the bell, not knowing that any one was 
above. Had not that timely creak warned me of my 
danger, the massive bell must of necessity have dashed 
me in pieces. In such danger my language might 
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have been ' There is but a step between me 
and death."' When die Birmin^iam Proof-house 
was in flames and its explosion expected, he acoom- 
panied the fire-engine to the spot, and assisted in 
floodiapig the yard, and in dashing water i^ainet llie 
door of the chamber wiiich contained the gunpowder ; 
nor did his peiiioiis toils cease till Ihe flames were 
dBkctually subdued. 

To add <mly one other mstance which occurred at this 
period: it was at midnight when he accompanied a 
female rdatiye home from a Tisit; the door of the 
house had been made fast, and he knocked again and 
again, but in -wmn. Unable to arouse the servant, he 
went T(Rmd widi the watdnnan to the bade of the 
house, and began to dimb the high garden-wall. But 
now the chamber- window of a cottage, near the garden, 
is gendy opened by its inmate, suddenly aroused by a 
noise from his bed« Seeing a man, who, be doubts 
not, is a thief, climbing the wall, he seizes a loaded 
pistol, presents it at the supposed depredator, and his 
finger is actually on the trigger, when the voice of the 
watchman prevents the disdiarge of the deadly wea- 
pon. These drcumstaoces, like those of a ^milar kind 
which preceded and followed them, left indelible im- 
pressions on Mr. Mogridge's mind and heart. 

In the engagements of business, in the enjoyments of 
the domestic circle, and in the occasional exercise and 
gratifications of his literary tastes, aboat ten years of Mr. 

K 2 
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Mpgridge's life now passed away. In two sons, George 
and Matthias, and in his daughter Eliza, he greatly 
rejoiced. He entirely sympathised with the French 
monarch, who, when interrupted while on all-fours, in 
carrying one of his children on his back by the sudden 
entrance of an ambassador, asked, '^ Are you a father ? " 
And, anticipating an affirmative, added : ^^ Then I will 
finish my journey round the room ! " His two sons, 
who still survive, can bear witness that of all the com- 
panions of their early days, he was the kindest and 
the best ; and to his daughter he was a most affectionate 
and judicious father to the end of her life. 

Amidst so many enjoyments and hopes, however, a 
deep gloom suddenly gathered over the domestic scene ; 
Mrs. Mogridge was smitten by serious disease, and then 
by the hand of death ; and we think that the reader's 
heart will be thrilled by the strains called forth from 
the bosom of him who was now so painfully bereaved : — 

THE GBAYB. 

It was in the gloom of the midnight honr, 
And sorrowful thoughts upon me stole ; 

I knelt me down on hSr lonely grave ; 

The grave of her who was dear to my soul. 

(Tes ! she was dear to my soul — and yet. 
When she sunk in my arms, my cheek was dry ; 

He alone who has lost his nearest friend 
Can tell what I felt when I saw her die.) 

I had silently prayed o*er her pallid corse ; 

Submissively followed her sable bier ; 
I had seen her laid in the dust, and the turf 

Spread over her heart, without a tear. 
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My brow was calm, and the pasaer-bj 

Might imagme my spirit to be at rest, 
For he could not discern the inward pang. 

The desolate sorrow that withered my breast. 

That was the time when, stunn'd by the blow, 
I knew not the whole of the anguish dire ; 

I felt but a part of the gathering woe, 
That since has consumed me as raging fire* 

Sut this was an hour of frantic grief ; 

My sorrow was wild, and fierce, and free ; 
The light that illumined my life was fled. 

And what was a cheerless world to me ? 

The weight of woe oppressed my brain ; 

With rebel thoughts I gazed on high. 
As though I were injured by angry Heaven, 

And God had smitten me needlessly I 

I knelt me down on her lonely grave. 

My heart throbVd wildly, and I cried. 
In all the anguish of sinful grie^ 

''Would God that I with thee had died ! 

That, bursting from its bonds away, 

This aching heart at rest might be, — 
And, instead of gazing on thy grave, 

That I were mouldering here with thee." 

The moon broke forth with lustre bright. 
And the stars of heaven were visible now ; 

The evening breeze blew freshly round. 
And gently fann'd my burning brow. 

Sut it was not the beam of the pale moonlight. 
Nor the glittering stars in their heavenly way ; 

Nor yet the cool breath of the evening breeze 
That bore the wild grief of my bosom away. 

no ! 'twas the deed of a Merciful Power, 

And I stood as a guilty thing subdued ; 
It was — as an angel were sent from above, 

To cheer my soul in her solitude ! 
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IiobVd 

And I left tibrt piaee flf cwtUj 
As a ithwf wifd rhiW tibrt had bem faigwwy 

And lh« fcafan flf pMae liM en ay 



Mrs. Mogridge was troly exemplary in all the rela- 
tions of life ; and a sermon occaaoned by her death 
was delivered by the Bey. Edward Bmiw 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

"JEEEMX JAUNT." 
Be liBtent to good pnpoM vbo takes Bota«— DtAvn. 



SHB FIBSI CIHiJtAOSBB AaSUMlD BT KK. KOQXKDQM. — '^jaBBMT JAIZIT*' 
U&GBS TEE mPBOYBHSlTT OT BIBMINQHAM. — OOAOH AOOIDBHTS. — 

PUVFUrO. — ^DBOBADBB 8TAXB OF THE PBOPLB. — TAOOINATIOE. 

THE OBAYHTABDS. — flTAIUB OV NBU90N. — LOOAL PATRIOTISM. — 
PLABS OV BBBBYOLBBOB. — IBTBBBST IB THE ABTI-8LATBBT CAUSH. 
— BKBTOBBS OB QHABAOSBB. — ^DBVBHOB OV IHB AHOiTTlIDIZS. 

Activity ivbs cxne of the great characteristics of Mr. 
Mogridga. At no period of his life did time hang 
heavily on his hands. On the contrary, the cheerful 
spirit he constantly displayed, was sustained by the nn- 
wearied play of the benevolent aflE9Ctions. ^nms he 
observed with eagle-eye the evils thst required to be 
corrected in the town in which he lived, and the ob- 
jects which 4ieeded additional support Beady to aid 
improvement by his efforts and purse, he had one 
power which only few possessed, in plying diligently his 
fiu^it pen ; and hence, a sense of duty, as well as of 
gratification, led him to assume a character, the bettec, 
he conceived, to give interest and force to his varied 
lucubrations. His becm ideal was an aged man, named 
" Jeremy Jaunt," whose visage was strongly marked 
by the smallpox^ of middle stature, somewhat stoop- 
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ing in the shoulders, wearing a wig, and carrying 
a cane, and who had long sat in the comer pew on 
the north side of the gallery, at church. This cha- 
racter he sustained by various allusions to the past : 
as the improvements in the town since he was a boy ; 
his going forty-six years before to see ^^ Mr. Dawson 
and the celebrated Fontanelli perform their wonders 
on the slack-rope ;" his journeying to London in ^^ the 
old, original, diligence that ran from the Castle ; " his 
serving in the Volunteers ; and his seeing the face of 
John Baskerville. The general title of a series of 
papers, he addressed to the editor of the ^^ Birmingham 
and Lichfield Chronicle," was, very conristently with 
their nature and purpose, ^^ Local Perambulations." 

On examining these letters, we think some spe- 
cimens ought now to be given ; as not only illustrating 
the state of Birmingham and its people between thirty 
and forty years ago, but iiie mind and heart of tfa6 
writer; and therefore not interesting merely to the 
present inhabitants of that town, but to all who are 
desirous to trace Mr. Mogridge's career and to form an 
enlightened estimate of his character. 

The pavement, at the time referred to, was &r from 
being in a desirable state. Long had there been no 
stones on the footpath, except on one side of High- 
street, which by way of distinction was called ^Hhe 
flags." Afterwards, the constant passing and repass- 
ing in most streets, wore the stones quite smooth, and 
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as the streets were generally sloping, {jails were inevit* 
able in wet or frosty weather, without extreme caution. 
A singular obstruction also arose at Digbeth, where 
excellent springs of clear soft water were flowing, and 
a public pump was set up close to the causeway. 
Hither carts came, with one or two butts to be filled, 
and then carried to other parts of the town, and sold 
at one penny the pail ; the wheels of the carts often 
making large ruts in the streets; while thousands 
flocked also to these springs, with an endless array of 
pails, cans, pitchers and jugs, laying, in fact, siege to 
the place. Meanwhile the carters in waiting, perhaps, 
in a long line, were by no means courteous to the 
passengers, or amicable among themselves. " Jeremy 
Jaunt" thus describes this state of things : — 

Too early to take my accustomed cliair at the library, I 
rambled through a few streets yesterday, although the rain had 
rendered walking disagreeable. In passing out of Digbeth, I 
unfortunately dropped my cane, and in stooping to recover it, 
one of the many drawers of water (would they were hewers of 
wood !) that ply their incessant avocations in that part of the 
town, knocked off my hat with the yoke he carried on liis 
shoulders, and turned the tail of my wig before : this I might 
have pardoned, but the fellow officiously blundering out an 
upology, filled my shoes with the contents of one of his oyer- 
flowing water-cans. I would not willingly deprive any man of 
the means of honestly getting his bread, but I think, Mr. Editor, 
some better employment might be found these honest fellows 
than that of inundating our pathways, and obliging, by the 
breadth of causeway they occupy in so narrow a street, the 
peaceably disposed passenger to turn round every dozen paces, 
like a cork-screw. Not a little ruffled, I proceeded forward 
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imtily pottliig my foot on one of the kroAd ibtt Btones (tb^pe are 
yery many abon^nabfy out of repaar)» it squibbed up the mud all 
oyer my clean pair of lambs' wool. Mr. Editor, you may smile^ 
but to one of my habits — ^fond of a clean stocking, black shoe. 
Mid bright buckie, it is no trifial cabunity la get wet in the feet, 
to be knee-deep in a paddle, or splashed all oyer like the sides of 
the Bristol mail ; these eyils ought to be corrected forthwith. — 
Cannot our causeways be so secured, that a barrel of treacle and 
hogshead of sugar may be rolled to their siibterraiieoua fecesses^ 
without the merciless h«roc they now occasion ? 

As ^ Jeremy" states, trap-doors, leading into cel- 
lars, often projected all across tiie pathway of the 
street, and were thoughtlessly kept open an unreason- 
able time, compelling those who wished to pass to go 
into llie mud, to avcnd a descent, or a coIK»on with a 
package or a hogshead. In some instances, large casks 
of toys occupied the entire footpath, while the work- 
men were plying vigorously their hammers, to the 
great inconyenience and eyen danger, of the passen- 
gers. This was especially the case, when tradesmen 
kept a wmdlass at work daring the whole day, hauling 
goods from the cellar into upper rooms, or depositing 
them from abore in carts and waggons^ 

Other nuisances were a serious trouble to Jeremy* 
He says : — 

At the conwr of a certain street, I was regaled by the yile 
fumes ef molten tallow, and had not reooycred my placidity 
before I was half-dioked by the ioBmnaflmg mephiticid ezhalft- 
tiens from an aqoa-fortis manufactory, that set me wheezing for 
ten minutes; it was mupe than buminiify eouikd bear. I do say 
thaA nmsaaces in the centre of a large and pcypvLons town are 
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abomiMiUe, Hid UmA mteMng lew tlMui an appgcntiecihip to s 
boae-boikr caa onabk ug to CBdwe tiMsi i^ an j toteraiUe 
ceiBpiMeiiej. 

Idfktng sp my eyes and m«ltcffiBg^ an impatlieiii i^aeiiklieB, I 
found myself enyelc^d in ike dense eloud of a ekumeyy that 
poBsed fortli its urtolerahle burden of balf-deoomqpesed foeL 
The ponderous masses scarcely overtopped the chimn^ when 
their own gravity brought them to the ground. Some may 
think that the proprietors of the nuisaBees ave ignorant that it 
iB neither troublesome nor expensive to bum smoke, but I am 
of opinion they are proud of their volcanos, and though they 
vomited forth ashes and cinders like Tesuvzns, would take no 
pains to correct the ev3. I am ever ready to quarrel with 
strangers wben they use the hackneyed epitbet of * Smoky 
Birmingham }* but cannot on my conscience repel the charge, 
while so many fool-throsted witnesses pour forth tbeir sooty 
arguments in support of the accusation. 

The evils thus alluded to^ were by no means exag- 
gerated. The fumes from a brass-fomidryy a che- 
mical manufactory, or a boae-boiler^B, were scarcely 
to be endured. So pemicknis wete the yaponrs in 
some works, that persons employed in them, became 
wrinkled and aged at forty years of age, and many 
sank prematurely into the grave ; while volumes of 
smoke poured out from eountleas chinmeys, dappled 
with soot the dresses of all who were passing. 

The undefended state of one part of Bath-street did not 
£eu1 to attract Jeremy's attention, ex^posing, as it did the 
passer-by at night to the peril (rf ^^ a summerset" frtxn 
the brink of the precipice into the brick-kiln pit below. 

I tlMrefore advise you, ke says, in the event of this dan- 
gfiona plaoe still bci^ left wilhont defence, to set the ineesB for 
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Che following paragraph, which will most assuredly be wanted. 
'We regret to state, that last night, a man supposed to be in a 
state of intoxication, unfortunately fell down the precipitous 
deelivitj in Bath-street, and was drowned in the brick-kiln pit 
at the bottom ; we understand in consequence of this accident 
it is intended immediately to put up rails to preyent a similar 
disaster.' " 

The following paper is peculiarly characteristic. 
He says : — 

''And you, ' Mr. Jeremy ' (said a friend of mine the other day, 
his head tied round with a silk handkerchief), you pretend to 
write for the good of the public, forsooth ! when you care no 
more for the public than the public cares for you." ^ Well, 
but my good friend," said I, in a soothing yoice, '' what is the 
matter ? for I see an accident has happened." '' An accident, 
no, it was no accident," he replied; '*it was all what was in- 
tended. If a man fond of drink be employed to drire a coach, 
he will get fuddled; and a drunken coachman will whip his 
horses and horses when whipped, will gallop; and when over- 
loaded coaches and galloping horses are under the guidance of a 
drunken coachman, what is more natural than that all should be 
orertumed ? " 

The injured man now continues his complaints, and 
after various remarks, Jeremy thus writes : — 

Whether it be the principle of the coach, or want of principle 
in the coachman ; the unreasonable number of passengers, or 
the overwhelming weight of luggage ; whether from any or all 
of these the evil arises, it is an evil of alarming extent, and 
loudly requires public interference. Were coachmen who had 
been guilty of improper conduct, obliged to wear for a season a 
badge of reproach ; or coaches to have a board attached to them 
(like that in a belfry, where the complete peals of double bob- 
majors and gprandsire cators are recorded), whereon should be 
inscribed every fall of the coach, occasioned by imprudence. 
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throughout the year, with the date, and name of the coachman, 
— ^it might create a little more circumspection ; but abore all 
things, it appears of ^ importance to adopt the building of 
safety coaches, such as hare been formed on scientific principles, 
and afford greater security than others. They may go a little 
heavier; but life is more important than time. Should any 
coach proprietor at the present juncture, start a proper safety 
coach, under the present impression on the public mind, he 
might ensure the run of the road. Such an individual would 
deserve well of his country, and, without doubt, receive the 
patronage of the public. I am too far advanced in life to 
pledge much personal encouragement; but I should almost 
think it a duty, were such a coach to be established, to hear 
once more the sound of Bow bells ; and unquestionably recom- 
mend all who travel, to avail themselves of a vehicle which under 
proper management, would be a public blessing. 

That puiSng is older than some suppose, is evident 
from Jeremy's description :— 

Do you think, Mr.Editor,we are sufficiently alive to the abun- 
dant provision for all our wants ? In my peregrinations through 
the town, I gaze with amazement at the mountains of bread, 
the rocks of cheese, and ravines of salt butter. There is a re- 
dundancy, a repletion of the necessaries of life. The <'pomp 
and prodigality" of our butchers' shops are worthy of attention 
— ^the wall-climbing pigs, the lines of suspended sheep, the de- 
corated and diversified joints of beef, vie with each other for 
public favour. Turn we to the poulterers*, the fishmongers*, the 
confectioners', or the yet more splendid exhibition of a first-rate 
grocer's window ; not only everything, but every article of the 
** best quality " and ^ cheapest price" may be had : none of your 
stale tea-dust from the bottom of the canister, but fresh, fra- 
grant, and delectable souchong, padra, and gunpowder, " equal 
to any house in the trade," and twankay with hyson flavour, 
'< selected for the holidays." The druggists' shops are enough 
to make one in love with physic ; and the spirit-merchants', with 
their long, slender, transparent, coloured glasses, give a refine^ 
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ment to dnun-^rioking iteelf imther nafiiv o TO bie to Boeiefty. 
Bat it 18 not food alone; dothing k eqnaJly abrnftdanty firon tibe 
beaver to the boot, tiiere k bo aearcit j. Should yoa at this 
time, Mr. £ditor» be in wmt of aa additknal Mtrtont, jon haive 
onlj to step into Bell-Btreet, where I the other day was hemmeil 
in by a dosen dealers in mew and dd, per8aadin|» me I wanted a 
eoat, merely because, as I passed, I innocently looked up at their 
flying pendants of wearing appareL These dealing gentry now 
pacade their street so arbitrarfly, that a modest man can scarcely 
pass witheat laying oat half-a-dozen shillings to ensure their 
respect. 

Again he writes :— 

An old manlike me, though fond of walking^ has no disposi- 
tion to hobble about, inquiring into the truth of cases said to be 
cured by quack medicines. I only wish a catalogue could be 
printed of such as hare not been cured — of those whose miseries 
haye been prolonged, whose lives have been destroyed by the 
delusion that quacks only could give them relief, comfort, hap- 
piness, and old age. I am too indignant to trust myself in say- 
ing more ; my ink is not black enough to make the demerits of 
those who ''hunt for the precious life;*' who know, or ought 
to know, that the inexorable severity o£ even^ianded justice 
will, sooner or later, overtake them who shut up their bowels of 
compassion, and dose ^the gates of mercy on mankind!" In 
reading over the presumptuous and soul-sickening protestations 
of relentless quackery, well may it be said: — 

*' There's mercy both for man and beast 
la God's indulgent plsn ; 
There's mercy for each creeping ihiBg, 
But man has none for man." 

The growing disposition to pugilism calls forth the 
strong but ironical protestations of " Jeremy :'' — 

At the moment I am writing, information is given me that 
a battle was ktely fought in the Shouldelr-of-mBtton Field, 
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betweai two females! well contested and well attended! and 
every attempt has been made to give publicity to a combat so 
troly honourable to the combatants and spectators, by printed 
papers being cried about our streets bj those beneyole^ wor- 
thies who ekant fortii the eonfessional requiems of expiring 
male&ctors. / 

Equally paisful is the statement : — 

The custom of lads running through the streets naked in our 
town wakes is discreditable ; our police-officers with a birch-rod« 
might produce a complete reformation. 

Against the cruellies practised at wakes, " Jeremy" 
strongly protests, especially against any such gather- 
ings taking place on a Sunday. At the same time he 
urges the necessity and desirableness of proper recrea- 
tion, and describes as one of the most delightful of 
spectacles: ^^a group of human beings innocently 
happy/' 

Observing that oa one Sixnday twelve persons were 
interred in the burial-ground of St. Midiael's, Co- 
ventry, who died of the smallpoa^ "Jeremy" urges an 
imitation of ^^ the sound discretion " of the oyerseers 
of Birmingham, who had given, for many years, a 
bounty to every parent bringing a child for vaccin- 
ation. He adds : — 

Vaccination is a great mitigator, though not an annihilator ot 
misery and disease. But, after all, Mr. Editor, though much 
indebted to professional amelioriU^ion, it is well to know that 
there is but One who can heal aU our diseases, and presenre us, 
as saith the Litany, " from plague, pestilence^ and famine, from 
battle and murder, and from sudden death." 
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The state of the graveyards leads " Jeremy " thus 

to write : — 

Passing in my perambulations, through one of our burial* 
grounds, the other day, an aged woman stood looking mourn- 
fully on a grave that had been newly turfed. She measured it 
with her eye, walked round it — patted the green sods in different 
parts with her fingers — and then leaning with both hands on 
her stick, burst into tears I It went to my very soul. I felt for 
the old lady, and leaning on my cane, sighed for yery sympathy. 
I longed to speak to her, but could not trespass on her melan- 
choly reflections. Again she walked round the grave, and again 
she was subdued by her sorrowful emotions. After tarrying 
some time I left her in the same attitude looking wistfully at 
the grave at her feet. At my time of life, Mr. Editor, people 
are not very soon affected, but my eyes swam again, and I could 
not help thinking, that if the old lady was so much interested 
about the grave in question, other persons might have an equal 
interest in the resting places of their friends, and that we were 
wounding the feelings of many an aching heart in allowing the 
green hillocks of those who are gone before us, to be so wantonly 
destroyed as they frequently are. No doubt you will indulge a 
little at my expense in picturing me arrested in my rambles by 
so common a spectacle as a trodden-down grave, and will give 
me credit for a weak head and trifling disposition ; but believing 
as I do, that burial-grounds either have or ought to have, a con- 
siderable influence on the morals of society, I cannot help re- 
gretting that more attention is not paid to them. A church- 
yard is a volume where the wisest of us may learn a lesson of 
instruction ; and a mind duly impressed by reflection on the 
dead will rarely indulge in bitterness towardis the living. How 
have I been gratified when gazing on the little memorials of 
affection — white-washed stones — the slates, the tiles — and the 
flowers that decorate the graves of the Morgans, the Shenkins, 
and ap Howells across the Wye. I want no affectation of sor- 
row — ^no unnecessary exhibition of grief ; still less that '' storied 
urn or animated bust " should mark the last habitation of the 
poor; — ^but I do like to see the grass green and look as though 
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the mortal mouldering beloiY was not forgotten. It is a lu*Tury 
to Tisit the dormitories of our old friends; and there is no 
burial-ground here, where there are not two or three of my old 
companions laid ; and oftentimes am I occupied in delving with 
my cane to clear away like Old Mortality the encroaching earth 
and moss that obliterate their obituaries. 

Dilatoriness in discharging the cost of a public 
memorial, calls forth the following appeal and leads 
to the expression of a sentiment which he cherished 
during life : — 

The intention of soliciting subscriptions to refund the ad- 
yances made by the treasurers in the erection of Lord Nelson's 
statue, is creditable, and would have been more so if not so 
long delayed. As the erection of the statue emanated from a 
town's meeting, it is in some measure a public debt, and, to our 
reproach be it spoken, we have long been negligent in redeem- 
ing public pledges. Not that I am fond of war, or war tro- 
phies, either naval or military. *^ War is one of the deadliest 
scourges with which sin has afflicted the world.*' It has been 
observed by an author, " that every bad passion that lurks in 
the human breast is called into action in the brief compass of 
a solitary campaign." And is it not written that the people 
shall be scattered "that delight in warP" But I am only 
censuring the principle of offensive warfare, not libelling the 
defenders of my country. Neither do I speak through fear, 
for my companions in arms, Mr. Editor (few of them, alas ! 
survive), will bear me witness that I have charged as fearlessly 
as the best of them in the old and bold Birmingham Associa- 
tion. 

Again, "Jeremy" writes: — 

Do not suppose, Mr. Editor, because I notice these things, 
and am occasionally twisted in my temper, that I am disposed to 
find fault with everything. No! No I There are very many 

L 
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tilings that plcaae me. I respect every exertion that is really 
intended pro bono publico, either in the better di^osition of 
persons or things, in the erection of edifices that tower towards 
heaven, or in the management of the waters under the earth. 

I love from my soul, that local patriotism which, though not 
unsolicitous for the welfareof the world, is particularly interested 
in the well-being of its immediate neighbourhood. A goodly 
minister manifesting piety, zeal, forbearance, benevolence and 
charity ; an upright magistrate devoting his time to the public 
good ; a skilful physician giving his prescriptions gratis to the 
poor. These, with all others that labour with integrity in the 
public cause, are characters which I delight to honour. Away 
with the spirit of asperity that would impute bad motives to 
good actions. Humanity is imperfect enough in its finest speci- 
mens, but let us duly estimate what is estimable. When in 
luxurious thought I indulge in my rambles, *'the quiet still- 
ness of the mind," I look around me with pride at what' my 
fellow-townsmen have done. When I pass by churches and 
meeting-houses, I desire to be free from bigotry and fanati- 
cism, and ejaculate the hope tiiat the churchman may dissent 
from everything that is unworthy, and that the dissenter may 
be established '* in every good word and work ! *' 

Ingenious in plans of benevolence, " Jeremy" thus 
anticipates the oratorio for the hospital : — 

What think you, Mr. Editor, of a list of our Birmingham 
charities being drawn out, and laid on the counters of the 
principal booksellers* shops^ or hung up in the principal inns ? 
There are, I dare say, many rich and benevolent strangers who 
at such a season, being happy, would like to make others 
happy too, and find real pleasure in dropping a golden proof 
of their good-will to the charities of the town. Do set the 
example in drawing up such a list, and tell all who give they 
shall have, at least, an old man's blessing in return. I am 
getting very old myself, and can do little more than be garru- 
lous in persuading others to be useful. Did you ever notice 
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an aged oak tiiat stands about a dosen yards from the canal- 
bridge beyond the Cottage of Content as you go to Lady-wood 
lane ? It appears* blasted from its root upwards, its naked 
«nd barkless branches spiking into the air, a spectacle between 
the earth and the heavens ; yet it has one green bough, re- 
dundantly coyered with the luxuriant foliage of youth and 
apring. Looking at it this morning as I passed by, I thought 
to myself — " There stands old Jeremy I " and the green bough 
is the warm wish of his heart for the prosperity of his native 
town of Birmingham ! 



^^ Jeremy "£avowed his ardent interest in the anti- 
slavery cause : — 

Two or three of my friends tell me Wilberforce has been 
among us ; I say Wilberforce, because his name requires 
no appendages to make it honourable, yea right honourable in 
our estimation. Though feeble and grey-headed, I have a 
little warmth left yet in my heart for the friends of human 
nature ; and if there be a sentiment expressive of high vene- 
ration and peculiar respect, unmingled with the meanness and 
insincerity of flattery, I feel it for the friend of Africa ! When 
I see the name of a man proverbial for philanthropy, bespat- 
tered by the pens of party writers, and associated with dis- 
honour, I do feel anxious for him to know, that in the common 
walks of life there are hundreds and thousands of us who foster 
his name in our memories, and his benevolence in our hearts. 
Wilberforce and^Clarkson are men dear to humanity. They 
gave a direction, an impetus to that tide, or rather torrent of 
public opinion '^that swept away from our Shores (I trust for 
ever) that accumulated mass of misery and oppression — the 
slave trade, that so long stagnated as a reproach to the earth 
that bore it, and oppressive to the fair face of heaven. May 
they be gathered to their fathers in peace, and not have their 
latter day embittered by the undeserved neglect of an un- 
grateful country ! 

I. 2 
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Only the few, unhappily, however, sympathised at 
that time with " Jeremy :" hence his lament : — 

We have had a meeting to extend the ameliorations of 
slavery, and never yet a severer libel on our humanity de- 
formed any " Chronicle " or chronicler of times past, than that 
published in your paper in giving notice of the meeting. 
Where was the assembly to be held ? where was to be found 
" ample room and verge enough" for the sons of freedom, Bri- 
tons bom and bred ! to congregate their innumerable multi- 
tudes? Were they to meet at Moseley Green or Sutton 
Cold field ? Neither ! They met agreeably to advertisement 
— (I ought to write it in red ink to show that the virtue of 
shame is in my pen), they met, — "in the commissioners'- 
room, at the public office! ! ! '' Africa! injured Africa ! thou 
art indeed in the day of thy humiliation ! thy miseries are 
unheeded by thy very friends, — and of the number of those who 
bewail thy sorrows, how few will do anything to relieve them I 
like the priest in the fable, we pity thee and give that blessing 
which, when it costs a fragment of time, or a fraction of our 
possessions, we grudgingly withhold. I went to the meeting 
in an ill-humour, but the speakers set all to rights presently ; 
" they were few, but they were men ! " I felt as though we 
were speaking, and knocked off the ferule from the end of my 
cane by way of commendation. You, Mr. Editor, had en-> 
sconced yourself behind some taller mortals than yourself, and 
once or twice amid the careering eloquence of British benevo- 
lence your eyes so sparkled that I expected the flow of soul 
would have burst the articulating barrier. I looked about me, 
and if the eye be an index of the soul, the eloquence of the 
meeting was not limited to the speakers. Dearly do I love on 
all subjects, to hear the mature and chastened opinions of men 
grown old in experience, in benevolence and virtue ; but on 
this subject I love still more the stormy and implacable elo- 
quence of more youthful hearts. If passion for a moment 
break away from prudence — if the heart cannot repress its. 
overflowings — if the feelings refuse to be meted out by the 
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eommon measure of accustomed propriety — ^let them have 
their way ! They may be called aberrations, but they are the 
aberrations of indignant virtue, and on this occasion, nobly 
co-operated with the benevolent seniors who led the van in this 
crusade against the miseries of slavery. 

" Jeremy's" papers, while treating on a great va- 
riety of subjects, contain many jottings of the people 
he observed. Thus he says : — " I love a sketch from 
life," and having vividly portrayed a lamplighter of 
the time, he adds : — 

The living exhibitions of humanity in different stations, 
please me more than the pencils of Raphael and Rubens ; and 
when contemplating them, I stand motionless as the black 
bearded, broken-fingered figure at the door of the Mandarin 
tea warehouse ! 

Another picture places us close to the water-side, 
with the smells and the sounds which are peculiar to 
such a locality : — 

The view from the Warwick canal, as I passed, was a busy 
scene. The passing to and fro of the boats — the vapouring of 
the five boilers of Phipson's rolling-mill — the loud hissing of 
the escaping steam, and the loading of the boats at Flckford*s 
— ^all contributed to the general effect. The freighted vessels, 
their packages piled high, covered with tarpauling, and fanci- 
fully decorated in front by the spare rope in many a graceful 
•fold, proceeded on their way. The water of the canal on a 
windy day has much power here, and threatens, unless speedily 
«irrested in its conquests, to take possession of the gardens of 
the new Proof-house. At the next bridge was a flotilla of 
nineteen boats ; their cabins and helms, ornamented profusely 
with vermilion and blue, undergoing a general purification. 
Here a woman was mopping the sides of the " George," there 
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a man bnisfaing the helm of the '^Defiance,** and yonder a hoy 
scraping the cabin of the " Regent." Have you never, Mr* 
y Editor, stood to admire a boatman in his holiday hosen and 
best clothes ? He is a picture rivalling that of the woodman 
— ^a blue coat with ample buttons, fiery red waistcoat, blue 
plush breeches, blue worsted hose, with red garters below the 
knee, a pair of inflexible shoes, hobnailed to the very toes,, 
and a straw hat; these are all indispensable to the perfect 
appearance of the inland mariner. One hand wields a pocket- 
knife, with which he shears away the bread and bacon con- 
tained in the other. Now he furiously assails the hopeful lad 
sitting at the helm — and now bangs the ribs of his horse with 
his iron windlass. These are every-day scenes ; but they are 
our men, and as we have no castled cliff nor Alpine crag to 
gaze on, let us make the most of them. 

Other grades of the people were not^ meanwhile^ 
overlooked : the following are examples in point : — 

Moses Haughton, the game painter, was not easily matched 
for talent or originality. ' I know not what particles belonging 
to us had an affinity for each other, but so it was, we were 
often together. I liked his painting better than his politics. 
But Moses was no milksop : the strokes of his pencil and those 
of his humour were decided, and he never used a soft word 
when he had a hard one at command. The last large painting 
I saw oil his easel, had a peacock's feather dashed across it in 
a masterly manner, as though it had been blown there. I 
should like to look again at that painting, for even now the 
rheum is in my eye at some recollection it presents to my 
memory. Moses was no enthusiastic admirer of the ancients. 
«« Every fool,** said he, '* can prate about the beauty of an old 
picture, though coloured so dark that it may be turned 
upside down without injury to the subject." He was a cha- 
racter at all times, but when mounted, as I have seen him, 
on a huge gray Bosinante, picturesque as the Grizzle of Dr. 
Syntax, a high-crowned straw hat on his head, pointed at the 
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top, single-breasted blue coat, a bunch of broom in his hand, 
and his knees almost as high as his horse's back, he formed a 
picture worthy of his own pencil. 

Matthew Haughton, as eccentric in all things as his sire, and 
as clear in memory, is also mouldering in the dust. He suc- 
ceeded most in pictures of common life ; his portraits I liked 
not. Matthew had much intellect, and still more eccentricity. 
Who among us has not noticed him in an evening, pacing the 
principal streets in quest of characters, peeping into all the 
auction-rooms, print shops, cook shops, and wherever half a 
dozen people were to be found together ; now standing by a 
group of siden«mouthed ballad bawlers, and now solacing him- 
self in a tripe-shop ? He was in habits of intimacy with the 
literary Roscoe, and engraved, if I remember right, the vig- 
nette in his title-page of " Leo X.," or " Lorenzp de Medici." 
When resident in Liverpool, at the time this country was 
threatened with invasion, he published a spirited address to 
the '* Illustrious Million of my Brothers in Arms," and I have 
read many MSS. of his displaying considerable talent. I 
might perhaps have known of him a little more than my 
neighbours, and feel something like affection rising in my 
breast, while I deplore that some habits he possessed over* 
shadowed the brighter qualities of his mind. It does one good 
now and then, to look back to one's associates, and while we 
smile at their oddities and lament their errors, we should 
rightly estimate their talents and respect their memory. 

Captain Burchall, as he was called, was one of the oldest 
lieutenants in the British navy, and lived many years at Ash- 
ted, in a house standing by itself. Engaged on the impress 
service, he was accustomed to meet the Liverpool and Bristol 
coaches, in quest of sailors. His dexter hand grasped a cane ; 
his right was thrust behind his anchor-buttoned blue coat, 
half-way up his back ; a cocked-hat gave dignity to his porten- 
tous brows. 

Stern was his eye, and ample was his stride; and he bore 
about him all the character and severity of the old British tar. 
And he would talk of battles, and strew the deck of a seventy- 
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four with blood and glory, as familiarly as he would take off 
his glove ; a peevish pshaw ! ever and anon marking his im- 
patience and contempt of danger. The blighted expectation 
of promotion had soured his temper, and tinctured his coun- 
tenance, naturally severe, with peculiar moroseness. With 
what satirical irony could he speak of men in power, and how 
he has mingled levity with bitterness, when, after a long tirade 
against the *'tn5** and the '^outs" and all powers and all parties, 
he has abruptly left me with a flourish of his cane in the air, 
singing out, 

'* Tanter rara, rogues all ! rogues all ! 
Tanter rara, rogues all 1 " 

Here is another characteristic piece ; the introduc- 
tion to which, on other points, is necessarily omitted: — 

And Sadler, it is said, is about to ascend in his balloon ; if 
so, I hope my fellow-townsmen will behave well on the occa- 
sion, and create no disturbance. It is about twelve years since 
Sadler, the father, went np from Yauxhall. Thousands and 
tens of thousands of people were there, and I among the num- 
ber. The gardens near Yauxhall were much injured by the 
crowd ; and among others, that belonging to an old decrepit 
widow of the name of Bobinson. Hodgkins, the auctioneer, 
and I, had penetrated into this garden, when a benevolent lady 
stepped up and suggested what a kindness it would be, to get 
the old woman a few shillings against the winter, as her garden 
would be trodden down. Hodgkins set to work, got two plates, 
handed one to me, and in a little time we had received, 
as admission money into the garden, between six and seven 
pounds. It was a picture worthy the pencil of a master, to 
see Hodgkins with his tie-wig and comic face (rest his spirit !) 
holding up his plate, pleading the cause of the widow ; aye ! 
and he did it well too ; while the poor old woman, bent with 
age and infirmities, almost crazed with joy, ran from one to 
another, repeating, ** God succour you, ladies and gentlemen ! 
God succour you all I " I never think of poor Hodgkins with- 
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out calling to mind Lis fignre on that day, pleading for the 
poor widow. Hodgkins, whose heart, now beneath the sod, on 
that day danced for joy. I love to note down these things; 
a faithful record of the sympathies and kind actions that occur 
under our own observations, in our times and in our own town, 
has some influence i^ binding us together, and is of more 
personal and practical value than the history of empires ; the 
triumphs of Caesar ; and the conquests of Alexander. 

We can only take one more example : — 

On Monday night I was awakened from my first nap by the 
cry of " fire I ** and after many unsuccessful attempts succeeded 
in collecting my scattered wardrobe. You would have laughed, 
to see me hobbling into Great Charles-street, my shoes un- 
buckled, my wig all awry, and my lamb's wool hosen about 
my heels. A man dressing for a fire seldom looks in his glass ; 
and I saw some figures at the fire as comical as my own. I 
have seen many a fire, and can call to mind Neale and Ned 
Higgins sitting on the unburnt end of many a rafter, amid the 
hissing of fire and water — now lost in a cloud of smoke — and 
now with their faces illumined by the bursting flame. A be- 
booted fireman, with his ample blue jacket and shining helmet- 
cap, reaching half down his back, rescuing human lives from 
destruction, is no uninteresting spectacle. 

At the fire in Great Charles-street there were firemen bold 
enough, engine-workers active enough, and plenty of Birming- 
ham lads to carry the buckets, but the want of co-operation 
between the engine-workers and the firemen was a bad piece 
of business. Drunken fellows, splashing and dashing about, 
were alternately calling out " Stop ! " and ** Go on I " without 
any reason for their vociferation. One man employed in bear- 
ing correct intelligence to and fro would be of great import- 
ance in every fire. Among the many who bustled about on 
this occasion, I observed one man more active and persevering 
than the rest, and passed him repeatedly (for you must know 
I hobbled about among the buckets as well as I could) ; at last, 
I met him quite exhausted — ^he could stand it no longer, and 
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sat down on a step-ladder. He had affliction enough of his 
own; his ifame is Parker; his father and other relations had 
just been destroyed by the explosion in Lionel-street. His 
wife at the moment was drawing near to her mortal hour. She, 
and her child, are since dead. That a man, under such cir- 
cumstances, should be active in promoting another's welfare, 
ought not to pass unnoticed, and therefore it is, being an eye- 
witness, that I record it. 

A correspondent of the " Chronicle" calls forth 
another personal trait of " Jeremy Jaunt," for in giving 
his own name, he speaks slightingly of those who write 
with " fictitious signatures." 

I shall talk the matter over with him when we next meet, 
for we are on good terms, though we think differently on many 
things. He has good sense enough to know that a man may 
have some vanity in putting his name to a steam-engine, when 
he would decline doing so to a newly-invented nut- crack. The 
communications of old Jeremy are the latter, and if my old 
friend be of opinion that his resemble the steam-engine in 
utility, he will not be blamed by me for putting his name in 
full, nor adding thereto, if he pleases, his birth, parentage, and 
education. 

To this appeal " Jeremy" replies : — 

If an anonymous writer, secure in his concealment, dare 
to say or do what he would be ashamed to have attached 
to his name — if he make his security the hiding-place of k 
coward, and from his dark comer stab the passer-by, or dis* 
turb the public tranquillity, — such an one deserves to be 
dragged forth, with his name appended to his deeds ; but to 
give publicity to the name of a writer, who has not thus abused 
the public, nor intentionally injured any son or daughter of 
Adam, is an act as useless as it is wanton. Some of the wisest 
and best men Birmingham ever boasted have, to my knowledge. 
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used their pens anonymouslj. If we hare derived amiuement 
or information from them, and they have no ambition in this 
sense to be public characters, why should we compel them to 
be so, or deprive ourselves and others of the benefit we enjoy? 
The child that will discover the sound within his drufn, rarely 
finds pleasure in the experiment, and always destroys the 
source of his amusement. A like result usually follows the 
exposure of an anonymous writer's name. 

Were a man in a mask, Mr. Editor, to enter your ** Athe- 
naeum," read the " Chronicle,*' talk pleasantly to those around 
him, buy a folio of Hogarth's prints and an edition of Shake- 
speare, give a few sovereigns to the several charities of the town, 
and perform sundry other acts to gratify himself and benefit 
others ; — to tear the mask from such an one against his con- 
sent, unless he had played the fool in some way or other, would 
be a want of common decency and good feeling. It may be an 
odd thing to wear a mask, but you have your whim, I have 
mine, and if they trespass not on the whims of others, let us 
enjoy them. 

It is possible to give more information than our neighbours 
desire. When a lad I was present at a conjuror^s exhibition (and 
one or two of your readers were then with me). Cards changed 
colour, birds flew out x)f eggs, watches were pounded in mor- 
tars, wedding-rings found in a roasted leg of mutton, and all 
the wonders of legerdemain exhibited to our astonished gaze. 
We were all in great good humour — the conjuror biecause he 
had our money, and we because we h&d a shilling's worth of fun 
for our shilling : when some young sprig in a green jacket, up to 
his knees in boots, would have it to be all a cheat ; — that the cards 
did not change colour, that the birds had been put into egg- 
shells, and the watch removed from the mortar ; he persisted in 
exposing the conjuror, and proving what we all knew well 
enough before, that he only pretended to do the things we had 
admired. He succeeded in putting the conjuror in a rage, and 
the whole party out of temper ; and thus ended the exhibition, 
not a soul thanking him for his pains. 

" Jeremy" sedulously preserving his incognito, kept 
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assuredly some distinguished company. Not to men- 
tion other instances of later date, " Courtney Mel- 
moth" was Mr. Mogridge's friend Mr. S. J. Pratt ; 
^' Gabriel Silvertongue " was the " Sheffield Bard," 
James Montgomery; " Christopher North " was Pro- 
fessor Wilson ; " Sylvanus Urban," a host on the topics 
of " the Gtentleman's Magazine," was Mr. NichoUs ; 
" The Sexagenarian," who casts so much light on the 
authors' books, and booksellers of his time, was the 
Rev. W. Beloe ; " Don Espriella" was Southey ; " a 
Gentleman who had left his lodgings," was Lord 
John Russell ; and " Ralph Robinson," who wrote in 
the " Windsor Journal," was George HI. 

It is now sufficiently manifest that Mr. Mogridge 
might adopt at this period, the language of Bums : — 

** A cliiers amang you takia* notes. 
And faith ! he'll prent it." 

Not a few of the inhabitants of Birmingham will now 
learn, for the first time, to whom many stood indebted 
not only for amusement, then so rare in provincial 
journals, but for judicious and kindly suggestions. 
Evidence is still extant that the papers of " Jeremy 
Jaunt " on their appearance excited no ordinary in- 
terest, and, doubtless, they contributed to many 
improvements which have since taken place in the 
condition of Birmingham and its people. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

TEACTS. 

Oh ! conld the first archangel't eye, 

In everlasting space, 
Through all the mazes of the sky, 

A single sanbeam trace ! 

He might behold that lorely one 

Its destiny folfll, 
As punctual as the parent sun 

Performs its Maker's will. 

The Sun of Righteousness, with rays 

Of uncreated light. 
His power and glory thus displays 

Through nature's darkest nJght. 

Bays fi*om that Sun of Righteousness, 

Our humble missiles dart; 
Mighty at once to wound and bless. 

To break and bind the heart 

And could the first archangel's sight 

The least of these pursue ;1 1 
He might record,— in its brief flight. 

Each had a work to do. 

MOMTOOKEBT. 



ORIOIK OF MB. MOQWDOK'S FIRST TRACT. — "THOMAS BEOWN." — IT 
GAINS POFVLABITr IN ENGLAND AND AMSEICA. — HUMILITr OF THB 
-I7BITEB. 

The "humble missiles" of the poet were religious 
tracts, on which it has pleased God to put special 
honour. It may be said indeed that the Spirit was 
granted to men, for the express purpose of sending 
forth inspired tracts throughout the world. All the 
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books of Scripture are so many tracts. What is Ge- 
nesis but a tract on the earliest history of man ? And 
of precisely the same character are the subsequent 
books of Moses, the writings of the sacred historians, 
the statements of the prophets, the narratives of the 
evangelists, and the general and special epistles of 
Christ's Apostles. Each one of tibe holy men, ^^ who 
spake as theyVere moved by the Holy Ghost," was a 
tract writer ; and the Bible itself is the collection of 
their tracts. 

At the period of 'the Beformation from Popery, 
tracts greatly tended to the diffimon of divine truth ; 
and publications of the same kind, from a great diver- 
sity of pens,' have rendered essential aid to Christianity 
since that period. Among tract writers Mr. Mogridge 
occupies a distinguished place ; the origin of his posi- 
tion and influence in these drcumstanees must now be 
narrated. 

A relative whom be held in very high esteem, and 
to whom he " dedicated " his " Local Miscellany," was 
engaged during the leisure of a life of business, in 
various benevolent projects. As immoral songs were 
sold in Birmingham, in common with other towns, he 
and Mr. Mogridge purposed to buy up and destroy 
those that were objectionable, and to substitute others 
of an opposite kind. The scheme, however, did not 
succeed; for the printer finding that the obscene 
songs would sell, could not be induc3d to forego their 
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supply. Ready as Mr. Mogridge was at versifying 
his relative brought to him one day a rough sketch of 
a dialogue,' which he thought might be useful to 
working people, if turned into a ballad ; and from this 
Mr. Mogridge prepared a tract, entitled " Thomas 
Brown/' a Dialogue on Sunday Morning, which was 
soon afterwards published. It begins with an "Address 
to the Beader," containing the history of Thomas 
Brown, who, an apprentice in a town of great trade 
in Warwickshire, " became a good workman, had a 
wife who did her part to make home comfortable," but 
who, unhappily, was familiar with " the ball-court, the 
marble, and the skittle-alley, and never absent from 
the fair and the wake." 

Idleness, dissipation, and neglect of work soon led to 
serious consequences ; which Mr. Mogridge thus de- 
scribes : — 

It was at this time that Thomas Brown rambled one Sunday 
morning in the fields, with his wife wretchedlj untidy, and his 
children all in rags. They happened to meet a pious gentleman, 
who fell into conversation with Thomas ; and as what passed 
may be most easily remembered, if written in rhyme, I have 
contrived to put it into verse such as it is. And now, reader, 
if you happen to know anything about writing verses, you will 
smile at the awkward way in which I have put mine together, 
and think how much better you could have done it yourself; 
and if you will put the lines into the hand of some poor nian 
who is not quite so clever as yourself, who will read them with- 
out finding out half their faults, I will smile too, and in good 
humour acknowledge myself your obliged friend, 

Thb Authob. 
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Part the first thus begins : — 

** Where have yon been wandering about, Thomas Brown, 

In yonr jacket so out of repair ? " — 
** A rambling Fye been in the meadows so green. 

And I work in the jacket I wear.** 

Thomas Brown is now shown that his necessity and 
misery are to be traced to his neglect of God, and he 
is urged to a different course : — 

" Wash your face, and put on your best clothes, Thomas Brown; 

Bring your wife, and yonr daughter, and son.** — 
** Wife and children to bring will be no easy thing, 

Bat m try, and see what may be done.** 

The second part commences with : — 

Now Thomas was glad to get rid of the friend. 

Who, in talking, had puzzled his brain ; 
Yet when he was gone, felt himself quite alone. 

And half wished that he'd come back again. 

Eetuming now to his wretched dwelling, he is 
troubled in mind, but he does not take the proper 
course to find relief: — 

If he went to his labour, he was not at ease ; 

If he idled at home, *twas as bad ; 
And day after day he thus passed away, 

And grew angry, and peevish, and sad. 

[ At times in a morning, he made up his mind 
To endearour to do what is right ; 
To leare lewdness and lies, to fear God and be wise — 
[ But he went to the alehouse at night. 

The scene has happily changed in the third part : — 

'* Whither go you so clean and well clad, Thomas Brown, 

For your jacket's a new one, I see ?** — 
'* Sir, I go with good will, to the church on the hill. 

To thank God for his goodness to me.** 
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The reason of the change is then fully described: — 

" When I beard that my Sayiour had snfFer'dy alas ! 

I believed thai he himg on the tree ; 
But, blessed be the houTy when the Word came with power, 

Now I know that he hung there for me." 

The story thus concludes, in words addressed to 
the gentleman who first met the miserable Sabbath 
breaker:— 

'* While I life^ aa beoomes a poor^ weak, sinfiil man, 

I wiU praj for support from on high, 
To leaTO all sinfal ways, and to live to his praise. 

And to tnist in mj God till I die. 

*' For though poor, and nnwise in the ways of the world, 

I beliere in the truth of his Word, 
That true riches are ihey which will not pass away, 

And tme wisdom the fear of the Lord." 

As this ballad was read to the labouring people 
about the fieurm, where it was composed, their faces 
brightened, their eyes and ears were fully opened, and 
a breathless silence prevailed. Its repetition was then 
earnestly requested, and served only to increase the 
interest which was at first excited. All the compli* 
ments its hearers could offer to the ability of the writer, 
were eagerly tendered. It was manifest, too, in other 
groups, that Mr. Mogridge could appeal with effect to 
the conscience and the heart; and his success soon be- 
came widely known. He was applied to by different 
persons for permission to print editions, which was 
granted; and it is believed one was issued by the then 
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Vicar of Dudley, Dr. Booker. A friend who greatly 
admired the tract, sent many packets of it, with his 
merchandise, to Van Diemen's Land, where it was 
widely diffused; and in America it was early and 
largely reprinted. 

On one occasion Mr. Mogridge was present when a 
Sabbath breaker, who had been reproved, replied that 
she was not so bad a person as she was supposed to be, 
for that she could ^^ repeat many passages of Scripture 
by heart, and the whole of * Thomas Brown,' from the 
first verse to the last ;" thus showing that it had been 
highly estimated by her, though it had hitherto failed 
of its desired effect. That it was greatly valued by an 
educated friend is evident from his saying, " I would 
rather be the writer of ' Thomas Brown ' than that 
of an epic poem." 

Some may imagine that Mr. Mogridge was in danger 
of undue elation, from such unexpected popularity ; but 
he shall describe his own feelings : — " When * Thomas 
Brown' was first printed, I felt heartily ashamed; having 
persuaded myself that I had some aptitude for poetry, 
the homely composition of the dialogue humbled me. 
So long as it remained written only, and was regarded 
us an off-hand production addressed to a few country 
people, it did not offend me ; but when it came forth 
publicly, I shrank from the humiliation of being con- 
sidered its author. Many a time ih company, with a 
blushing face, have I smarted under the galling lash 
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of complimentary remarks addressed to me as the 
author of * Thomas Brown.' " So far did this feeling 
proceed, that, when published at Wellington and 
in London by Messrs. F. Houlston and Son, and 
forming No. 16 of their series of tracts, under the full 
sanction of the writer, it Was simply subscribed 
« 0. 0. 0." 

The story of this tract we regard as interesting in 
itself, but especially so as " Thomas Brown " was the 
first of many tracts, yet to be noticed, the products of 
Mr. Mogridge's pen, which have acted and are still 
acting most beneficially on multitudes in this, and 
in other lands. The influence of such publications, 
despised by some, was deemed so powerful by the 
celebrated Fletcher of Saltoun, that he said: " Let me 
make the ballads of the people and others may make 
their laws." 
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CHAPTER X. 

ABYBBSITT. 

I ttood In mj glorj 

In beantj and pride 
Mon ftir than the taireiA 

That grew at my tide. 

The etonn hae descended; 

The blast it lias blown ; 
Mf green leaf it withered, 

I stand all alone. 

The lightning hath scathed me ; 
The tempest has riven; 
Mf roots are all bared 
To the fliir fiee of heaven. 



inu xoobxdob's iK)]nEsno ArraoTioirs. — his vailubs iv btodhms. — 

BVTRO8PI0T OV HIS PAST COVBSB. — THE CATA8TB0PBB AC0OUBTBI> 
FOB. — HB DBTBBXIBBS OB A LITBBABT CABEBB. 

Amidst his literary eflforts in behalf of others, Mr^ 
Mogridge's fEiinily received, from time to time, 
numerous proofs of his talent and affection. We 
take from those in our possession a few verses of 
one addressed to his sister on her marriage, and 
acknowledging a similar offering, for which he had 
been indebted to her: — 

As much of sablnnary bliss 

As mortal breasts can erer sbare ; 
As mncli of heayenly hope and joy. 

As this imperfect state can bear: 
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Be eyvt tbine wUle tlum art still 

A pilgrim in thy youthful day ; 
Enough of heavenly light and love. 

To guide and guard thee on thy way: 

Bnongh of wisdom to impart 

How yery little mortals know ; 
Enough of truly chastened grief 

To wean thee from a world of wee. 

Enough of health and rosy youth 
Much pleasure pure around to see ; 

Enough of earthly care to prove. 
That all, alas ! is vanity : — 

Enough of riches to defy 
Temptation's lure and fiunine*s frown ; 

Enough of poverty to live 
Dependent on thy Qod alone : — 

Enough of charity to look 

On others' faults with lenient eye ; 
Enough of sympathy to feel 

For all that live — and all that die. 

Enough of humbled sense of sin 

At the Redeemer's feet to fiEdl ; 
Enough of fikvour at his cross, 

To love and trust him more than all. 

These, circling round thy wedding day. 

Domestic hours, and lifers dedine ; 
With every good thy God can pve, 

Eor ever rest on thee and thine. 

A piece still extant, describes the feelings of the 
writer, during the last illness of his beloved father ; of 
which we give the concluding verses : — 

SBflter 1 stand a little nearer ; 

Link thy pallid hand in mine ; 
Dear he was in life, hut dearer 

' In tihe hours of lifers decline. 
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Softly, then ! — ihe lingering spirit 

G«ntly left its house of sMfe ; 
Sprang trinmpliant, to inherit 

Eeidms of eyerlasting life. 

Ghiardian t guide 1 and kind protector ! 

More to me than tongue can tell ; 
Childhood's stay ! and youth's director. 

Friend and father 1 fare thee veil ! 

" My father," he says, ^' suffered much, but his end 
was peace. My fingers closed his eyes. His feith in 
the Redeemer never faltered." As Mr. Mogridge about 
this time became a widower, he gave up housekeeping, 
and resided with his mother at Ashted ; a great con- 
solation to them both, which only such an affection as- 
they had ever cherished could afford. After passing 
about two years in these circumstances, he married 
Miss Mary Ridsdale,— a lady possessing every qualifi- 
cation to promote his happiness, the beloved companion 
of his future life. 

It might now be expected and desired that Mr. Mog- 
ridge would pursue a course happy in itself, and con- 
ducive to the welfare of many beyond his own immediate 
circle. But, while light was thus apparently beaming 
upon him, dark and portentous clouds were gathering 
over his horizon. The crisis approached on the withdrawal 
from the business at Birmingham of the senior part- 
ner, Mr. Mathias Mogridge, with a competency, the 
result of wisely-conducted and successful trade, and hi& 
brother being left to manage it alone. Bankruptcy 
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came ; the iron hands of the law grasped his stock, 
his money, and the furniture of his house ; and he and 
his family were turned adrift on the cold and cheerless 
world. Mrs. Mogridge, with a faithful servant, re» 
turned to her father's house ; the three children went 
to Ashted, and the residence of other relatives and 
friends ; and the husband and father, stripped of all he 
had, and especially of those who were dear to him ^* as 
his own soul,'' went forth to wander alone. 

It may contribute to our advantage to intrude in- 
visibly on his solitude ; and to listen while he relieves, 
so far as the power exists, his almost breaking heart: — 

'' Yes ! It is so — ^I am ruined, absolutely ruined. 
I have seen the end of some few thousands of my own, 
— and of as much belonging to other people. Not 
one fragment of the wreck remains ; I have not even 
a home, and my wife and children, portions of my 
very heart, are torn from me, and scattered far and 
wide. My creditors are clamorous and bitter — the 
acts of my past life are covered with the slime of the 
slanderer — ^the finger of scorn is pointed at me — ^and 
what is worse, the envenomed fangs of self-reproach 
are gnawing about my heart. As I sit brooding over 
the shadowy past, and the still darker because un- 
known future, at times I feel humbled by a sense of 
my errors, and, at others, indignant at unmerited 
calumny. While, however, I express faithfully my 
feelings, I wish not to justify anything that is wrong. 
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ye, who by your position^ or worldly prosperity, 
are removed £Eur from all pecuniary, solidtude, how 
little can you estimate the stem temptations of neces- 
sity! How can you conceive the endurance of a 
timid yet virtuous mii^d when plunged into difficulty 
by its own thoughtless folly, ere it can summon up suf- 
ficient energy to examine its true position, to confess 
its errors, to brave the well-merited reproach of 
friends, and perhaps the anger of excited crediton, 
with marble hearts and adders' tongues ! 

But — sad as I am, even desolate, — shunned — black- 
ened — ^branded — ^my spirit is not broken. Within me 
is that which would earnestly strive to redeem the 
past, and to regain, if possible, the path from whidi I 
have so widely strayed ! Whatsoever things are true, 
whatsoever things are honest, whatsoever things are 
just, whatsoever things are pure, whatsoever things 
are lovely, whatsoever things are of good report, if 
there be any virtue, if there be any praise, — such 
things are the constant and jEervent desires of my 
heart. 

1 will once more ponder the matter. How was it 
that with a mind virtuously and religiously disposed, 
possessed of property, surrounded by friends, and with 
a fair opportunity of doing well, ruin has come ? How 
is it that fairly launched as I was, and fully freighted, 
too, for the voyage of Ufe, I should suffer shipwreck, and 
all that is left be as an empty hull, struck and tossed by 
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every wave ? Ay, that is a question worth pursuing ; 
though it may do but little in enabling me to retrieve 
what I have lost, it may assist in shaping my future 
course. 

Sad as my heart is, there are in it emotions not dis- 
creditable merely to humanity, but to benevolent im- 
pulses, high aspirations, and virtuous resolves. Oh that 
some mighty effort on my part, some even dread en- 
durance, some difficult bi^t noble achievement might 
emancipate me frpm the thraldom in which I am held, 
and enable me to stand forth again, in resuscitated man- 
hood, and as the friend of my spades. 

But, to the question : how came this ruin ? — ^I began 
business as a merchant, with a partner whose property 
was more ample than my own, and for several years had 
no reason to complain of a want of success. The 
restraint and care necessarily attendant on business, I 
bore, sometimes with patience, at others with petulance. 
At the dose of each year we alfraiys realised a profit, 
and our capital gradually increased. As, however, time 
roUed on, it became increasingly manifest that I was 
not suited for commercial life, and that the success we 
enjoyed was attributable to the talent, energy, and per- 
severance of my partner alone. 

I married one whom I had known and loved in my 
boyhood, and highly and deservedly did I estimate her ; 
but she was torn from me, and I was left to a long and 
painful struggle. A master-passion had lived and 
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been dierished in my bosom. The loye of books had 
grown up with me from childhood, and I know not the 
time, since I could read the history of Jack the Giant 
Killer, that my leisure hours were not devoted to the 
perusal of some interesting theme. As my education 
had been without system, there was no method in my 
studies. As I read any hock that came in my way, 
without regard to its subject or quality, the speculative 
became blended with the practical, and the ordinary 
circumstances of life acquired the tints of romance. I 
was musing when I ought to have been at woi^, and 
labouring with expectations not likely to be realised. I 
wrote as well as read, from^ an imagination ever active, 
and sketched the persons, scenes, and occurrences of 
daily life with a facility which was as ensnaring as 
delightful. My course betrayed, meanwhile, many an 
infirmity of temper, and shadowy quality of mind« 

I married again : one for whom I entertained the 
tenderest regard. My friends now increased, and so 
did my expenditure. Shadows blended therefore with 
the lights of my much-loved domestic scene. At 
length one deeper than others brooded there. Barely 
do we consider our trials seasonable, but the one that 
now occurred seemed particularly untimely. In an 
evil hour for me, my partner retired from business, 
leaving me, unfitted for its transactions, with dimi- 
nished capital, and worse than all, with the loss of his 
commercial tact and experience. 
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In commercial life I was, for the first lime, alone. 
Friendly in disposition, I freely engaged in th^ affairs 
of others for their exclusive benefit. Benevolent in 
spirit, I fireely gave to every philanthropic object, 
without taking counsel of prudence, £ut it is a short-* 
sighted and ruinous policy to minister to the wants of 
others, totally regardless of our individual welfare. He 
who would continue to do good to those around him, 
must not be unmindful of his own prosperity. The 
second great command teaches that self-love is to be 
the rule of our benevolence. 

With a declining business, I soon found my accounts 
in confusion. I have indeed no tact for, nor pleasure 
in, arithmetic. For months for my family's sake I 
struggled earnestly with my difficulties, and hoped that 
they might be surmounted. I carried on a warfare with 
all within that militated against success. I looked to 
^'the hills" from whence help had come, and devoutly 
supplicated its further grant A bright light beamed 
once more upon me, and I expected and longed for its 
increase. 

Alas ! it not only faded, but went out. As com- 
mercial difficulties increased, I borrowed money of my 
friends, and, like an honest man, intended its full and 
punctual repayment. Thus did I thoughtlessly mort- 
gage my exertions, and anticipate even imaginary 
sources of supply. It was an evil to be engaged in a. 
business that suited me not, but a still greater one wa^ 
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it to continue therein without a rational prospect of 
success. 

To 'meet my constantly increasing wants, I now 
drew bills, and identifying a dishonoured one with 
ruin, made every sacrifice to sustain my credit. No 
bill was ever brought me by the notary. But 
my heart sinks at the recollection of the bitter 
moments I have often endured when unprovided with 
the means of meeting one on coming due ; letters with 
expected remittances came not, messengers sent out 
for money, returned one after another empty-handed, 
while every disappomtment requiring fresh energy on 
my part, I was wound up to a pitch bordering cm 
phrenzy. 

At such a moment, perhaps, some light-hearted 
ftiend would stroll in — ^' only to put a question,'* or to 
^^ say one word " as he was passing by ; a careless air 
was then affected by me, when the intensity of inward 
suffering was hardly endurable. The very last hour of 
payment not unfrequentiy arrived when moments all- 
important were occupied in listening with seeming 
tranquillity to the idle and uninteresting comments 
that were inadvertently inflicted upon me; — then, 
making a desperate effort, and a great pecuniary sacri- 
fice, happily the money required was realised, when, 
exhausted by my emotions, I walked out into the cool 
air, in some solitary spot, to obtain a respite from my 
inexorable cares* 
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It will be said there were weakness and culpability 
in thus acting, and that a difibrent and xocHre upright 
course ought to hare been taken ; — ^I need not be told 
so, for sorrow and contrition have graven it on my 
heart. 

Up to this season of hidden trial, I had waged an 
unequal war with circumstances, with but little in my 
favour and almost everything against me. I had lent 
money that I could not recover, and borrowed money 
that I could not pay. My past experience clouded my 
spirit, and my future prospects were threatening and 
dreary. During all this time, however, I was forming 
the most praiseworthy plans, and at no season could I 
have opened my private writing-desk, without seeing 
there resolutions signed by my own hand, of honest 
intentions and energetic determinations, placed so as 
continually to arrest my attention. 

How, designing so well, I could act so ill, would be 
a mystery to many even now ; it is one to myself that 
I can but partiy understand. Strange as it may ap- 
pear, in all my increasing troubles, I never realised in 
my mind the possibility of ruin. Though I had not 
courage to examine my affairs, an undefinable convic- 
tion that I should overcome all my difficulties accom- 
panied me as my shadow. I felt sure that my friends 
would sustain me if my peril became imminent, and 
saw in the expectation that anotiier would have pro- 
nounced a mere delusion, a certainty of relief 
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Oh that in my distracting cares I had acted up to my 
knowledge of divine things, for then I should not so 
easily have given way to temptations, and God would 
have been a refuge and strength to me, a present help 
in time of trouble. Had I unreservedly committed my- 
self to the guidance of his word, and less to the prompt- 
ings of my own heart, I believe that my leaf would not 
have withered, and that whatever I did would have 
prospered. 

But it was not so. Calamity now ran upon me 
like a giant. I was treated with unmitigated severity. 
Humiliations, in every shape, came treading on each 
other's heels. Nor were the lightest of my troubles 
those that were occasioned by the fickleness of my 
friends. 

In my reflections on human character I have never 
thought that the abrupt changes spoken of in the 
friendship and affection of beings attached to each 
other, in cases of sudden poverty, were imaginary, or, 
at least, that they were limited to the heartless ; but 
alas ! turn where I would, with very few exceptions, 
the most hostile attitude was assumed. Such as had 
affected to consider me a model, suddenly shunned me 
as a monster. I used to think that a man under 
reverses might smile at a bitter enemy, or hollow- 
hearted friend; but when by his own errors he has 
fallen, and the chilling icicles of alienation hang on 
the^hearts of those whom he has loved and delighted 
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to honour, he must be more than man if his peace be 
not for a season destroyed. 

In the school of affliction we make rapid progress. 
When in the valley of humiliation we see plants grow- 
ing that we discover not in the mountain of prosperity. 
I could pen divers instances of disinterestedness that 
deserve to be recorded with honour. I could make 
known acts of faithless friendship that would blacken 
the reputation of a highwayman. Ye shrewd investi- 
gators of humanity, who would discover the latent 
springs of action, and be able to discriminate the 
Proteus shapes and chameleon-like hues of human 
passion and selfishness in all their changes, if ye 
become not students in the school of calamity, ye 
must inevitably leave the world in ignorance of one 
half that it contains." 

Such we know to have been the view which Mr. 
Mogridge took of the causes of that ruin in which he 
was plunged. His judgment of himself was rigid and 
severe, yet even he could not detect the guilt of 
intentional wrong. He was in fact utterly incapable 
not merely of the large, but the lesser frauds which are 
the shame and the curse of commercial life. He could 
not secretly allow a customer a discount of fifteen per 
cent., while his neighbour in the same business adhered 
to the rule that twelve and a-half per cent, should be 
the recognised reduction ; thus securing the former to 
the injury of the latter, as was in Birmingham frequently 
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done. Nor could he depreciate goods and then obtain 
them at a serious loss to the seller, and chuckle over 
his personal gains. Of that anvil-like character — so 
frequently the ingredient of large accumulations — by 
which the rn^um is secure from all abrasicm by the iimmy 
he had not a particle. And assuredly, it would be 
difficult, if not impossible, to find a man more entirely 
unfitted for the derer, sharp, and especially unscru- 
pulous man of buaness, than Mr. Mogridge. He loved 
his neighbour even better than himself. He could not 
hear a tale of woe without his eotmtenance instantly 
kindling with sympathy, and his purse-strings h&ng 
drawn in generous, and even extravagant, reliefl Nor 
could any one ask him to make a beneyolent effort, 
though his hands were full, without a courteous promise 
of his aid, and its prompt and &ithful fulfilment. 

And then, another peculiarity must be remembered. 
^' Gapadty," says Hutton, ^^ is not quite so necessary 
to carry on buaness as a turn of mind suited to the 
occasion." Now of this, as well as of the capadty, 
Mr. Mogridge was absolutely destitute, like many gifted 
and distinguished men. The two trustees of a small 
patrimony of Sir James Mackintosh could not induce 
him even occasionally to answer a letter respecting it, 
and they very naturally and justly abandoned their 
c^ce. Of Montgomery his biograi^iers remark : ^^ His 
attention to pecuniary a&irs, where his own interests 
only were concerned, was truly poetical, if we may thus 
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designate an indifference amounting almost to culpa- 
bility. Such of his debtors as could obtain their ac- 
counts might discharge them if they chose to do so : 
but, if not weary of taking credit, they were in little 
danger of being asked for money. It is equally worthy 
of remark, that no person was ever more punctual in his 
payments than Montgomery." The poet even re- 
marked, ^^ I would as soon meet a bear as open a 
ledger." And of James Watt, a man of very different 
temperament, it was affirmed that ^^ he would sooner 
face a cannon than make a bargain, or settle an ac- 
count." Let Mr. Mogridge's utter inaptitude for busi- 
ness be duly considered, and all wonder will cease 
that he failed as a tradesman ; it would have indeed 
been marvellous had he prospered ; as his successors, 
as well as his contemporaries, could fully attest. 

In all the solitude of his desolation, — ^a desolation 
which would have destroyed the health of many, and 
hurled the mind of others from its equilibrium, Mr. 
Mogridge had now to arouse every atom of his man- 
liness and every principle of his piety to anticipate and 
prepare for the future. Earnest, repeated, and long- 
continued were the struggles that thus became in- 
evitable. He had reached the hottest fire of the battle- 
field, and he had to bear its brunt alone. No wonder 
if his brain sometimes reeled, and his hand trembled, 
and his heart sank as a stone in the mighty waters. 
Yet, when this occurred it was despite his strenuous 

N 
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eftnrtSj nvfaioh be did'iiot'£ttl to^coBtiniieuiitiitarnii^ 
Ins baek on the gbartly speetreft of* despondency, and 
deqiedr, he stood.ready to dmik^.to judge, andito act; 

It vfBs perfectly natural that Mr* Mogridge should 
contemplate emj^oyment* in literatare. Feriodkab, 
atthk time, were not^oniy largely on *the increMO, but* 
exertion was being-made to raise the literary character 
of those already estanti MlsceUaneoos papers^ too; 
were the forte of Mr. Mi^dge; verse as'well as prose 
came readily to Ms pen ; why then should henot^see 
what he could do, and that with his utmostvdeterminar* 
tioR and energy ? 

Accordingly, he writes to Mrs. Mogridge :-r- 

Take the thanks of th j husband that in the cloud in which 
I hare enshrouded thee thou hast not reproad^d 'me. Thai in 
the midst of the storm that bos fallen on mjdevoted head, thou 
hast justified mj heart, and given me credit for integrity of 
intention, maugre the black spots that others have placed on 
my forehead. I would not — I will not, with God's blessing, 
undervalue the chastisement of our Almighty Eather, nor be 
unmindful of those infirmities and errors which drew that 
chastisement upon me. But I will, at the same time, take some 
comfort from. the consideration that I have been remored 
(though it was by compulsion) from a sphere wherein my 
weaknesses were exposed to such continual temptations. 
Trade, with all its train of multiplied evils, I' hope I have 
abandoned for ever. 

Again, he subsequently d^cribed still more minutely 
his experiences and plans. " Among the things which 
had no trifling influence in forming my character may 
be mentioned the following : I had resided some years 
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in theccmntry trinlicat sehod,. and hftddtnlnbed an- 
ardent^ afod^deep-roirted : lore of naiur&i sccn^. I hod 
often visited the old'citjr ofGoTentry, entered the doset 
of ^ Peeping Tom/ and witnessedtbe pageant of Lady 
Godiva^ at tbe Show O^r. I had lingered on Warmck 
Oastle by d^y, andion hoaryvHenilifoith by moonlight^ 
musing, poetising, andtdfietching as fancy orineUnation 
prevailed; I had tsicen' several tours- in Hereford- 
shir^ and' Wales,, and had visitediTiiitem and other 
abbeys.- I hadi passed akmg the old Roman wall, 
roanbled through tbe lakes of Cumberland and West- 
moreland^ as^weil'as the' romantic hilU and dales of 
Derbyshire, and I had entered SoDtland; I had made 
myself familiar with the natural scenes^ of many 
countries, descending deep mines, and climbing lofty 
mountains. 

Having resided in the neighbourhood of a barrack, 
I had seen a good deal of military life. Being fond of 
medical society, I had read many books on surgery 
and the healing art, and witnessed various operations. 
Intimate with a few painters of celebrity, I was not 
without some taste and knowledge in pictures. I had 
visited workhouses, hospitals, and lunatic asylums; 
had been a spectator of public sights of all kinds ; 
and had heard most of the popular preachers of my 
time, both in and out of the pale of the Establish- 
ment. I may add that I was quick in temper, ardent 
in feeling, cheerful, grateful and disinterested ; and 

N 2 
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with a keen sense of the humorous and ridiculous. I 
was also, a dear lover of books, and of personal ad- 
ventures, and my mind was imbued with romance, 
philanthropy, and poetry. 

And now a new life was before me, for I at once 
decided to live by literature, a decision which was not, 
I believe, approved by any single friend I had in the 
world. My pen, which had hitherto been mostly 
employed in the pursuit of pleasure, was now ta be 
regarded as a source of profit. It was to procure my 
comforts and to maintain my family. I depended 
more, in this purpose, on strong feeling and a habit of 
observation than on extensive knowledge, and on tact 
rather than talent." 
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CHAPTER XI. 

PEDESTRIAN TRIPS. 

Yes I I will trust Thee I When with troables tried. 

In clondB and darlcness oft Ukve I arrayed Thee; 

Y^t never has my hope on Thee relied. 

And found Thee other than thy promise made Thee. 

None other can I trust, Thyself I dare; 

Though helpless, keep Thou me and I despair not ; 

Hy hope is hopeJess if Thou hide thy face, 

Hy faith is faithless, if not fixed on high ; 

Without thy blessing honour is disgrace, 

And all my uprightness dishonesty ; 

My clearest ylsion blindness in thy sight. 

My strength is weakness measured by thy might. 

More would I trust Thee, but am all unable; 

My mind is restless, and my soul unstable ; 

Fitftil and changing as a flickering flame. 

But Thou firom everlasting art the same. 

Frail as I am, one truth above the rest. 

Unchangeably is graven on my breast; 

Though weak and wavering, fearftU and astounded, 

Who trusts in Thee shall never be confounded. 

MoanmoE. 



ADUIKISTBAIION 09 THE BANKRUPT LAWS. — A eLAIUAlTT LIKB SHY- 
LOOK. — WAKDEBINQS. — FAWLB7 OOUKT. — THB VIOARAQB. — HBBB' 
FORDSHIRE CUSTOMS. — JOTTOTOS. — THB PILORIM. — WISDOM AND 
FOLLT. — RAMBLBS WITH A FRIBND. — STONEHBNaB. — BETLET 
ABBEY. 

The determination at which Mr. Mogridge arrived to 
enter on a literary course, was beset by peculiar and 
formidable difficulties. In addition to those of 
which all are more or less conscious, he had to con- 
tend with those of his ruined condition. The 
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administration of the bankrupt laws^ between thirty 
and forty yea«ago,was often dilatory and faarassbg 
beyond our present conception. Not merely months, 
but even years, elapsed before he who endured 
their rigour, felt that he was^safe; and though Mr. 
Mogridge cherished hope from the first of its being 
otherwise, he had to drink to the dregs the cup of 
bitter experience. 

Many British creditors have 'been and still are, 
lenient, except in cases where fraud has been es- 
tablished, and where a due regard to the wel&re of the 
community dictates a different course. Sut it is no 
unusual thing to find among a group of claimants some 
one perfectly reckless of everything except what he 
deems his own interests. Like Shylock, he stickles for 
the precise amount of the bond though it be ^^ a pound 
of flesh." If nothing can be wrung from the hapless 
debtor, he will " lock him up" to see If no relative 
nor friend will extricate him from his dungeon. 
And when there is no such wretch among his 
creditors, the existence of such persons 'excites the 
fears of the defaulter, and .he might walk the 
streets with uplifted rather than cast-down fece, and 
when alone .have his mind freed from all dread of 
messengers and bailifiE;, could be only be Mt0 of 
the £su^. 

That Mr. Mogridge was not so^isevidentfromihe 
following letter ; — 
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i (M4a9€rn),tB»i9,.Hereifwdskice, Oct. 6, 1826. 

Blessings on thee, and how .axt thou? for it does appear so 
long since I have received a line. J have been -wandering 
not knowing whether I am secure remaining in one place, and 
I know not whether there aie any communications for me 
at Hereford. How .idi&rentljruare we both circumstanced to 
what we could have iau^iaed ! iX<uL.ar& a guest now here and 
now there; and J^ wJuad«Fer,!leeIiaga disposition growing 
upon me to shun society, and to wend my way through this 
.wearyvwor]d.ifith a oo^l onmy brow or.«n iicn .mask <ul jny 
featnres— HOT wliat isy^t .better,. to tak' the mouatam wild, ^or 
- the tw^oodisnd glen, aad I know^wha would be with met then; 
the woodland, glen mkI .the mount above .and thou <wcMil]de8t 
wddwi^ me and be my liyve ; .the sun ^ould shkie, isndt the 

• moon give. light, tiiy heart, should be gay and my brow be 
'bright; andtherew^ntld we.tJiilkof bygone, things, and.alL.tfae 
heart's ^ax imaginapgs ; and t>he£e alLbiest in enir solitude, ice 
ixmld bead thaknee ta the Oiver of^gnid; ay ! bend 1^ knee 

"and lowly fall, and give Him onriheart, our soul, and all. :Bixt 
tbis is a: fairy ^e «f the mind, as idle jndiAeet as tbewhisl&g 
.wind, tiukt no <me ventnres tO' say as. iti blowsjiivhitker it ceaees 

• or » whither it goes. ^ Amd so : might I • doggDeiise . through . the 

.^whele of my letter any. Maiy, and- bo, paint fanimaginary.iaeene 

that mnouid after all^if Tealised (to^aayimotiuog of the; depriva- 

tioos- thattpeesy refptires- of ehihfarcs, friends and ailceiaeidesir- 

alblein Boeiety) be a ban to .us Tathcr than, a biesBing. Thy 

last letter was not written : in' spirits. I iei^ . for another . to 

drive away the inagcvy it.£brmed<on my- soul,: for I. love i to 

laiiay' thee- bearing, yea^ratiser brariog, ^he worid^43 «wiidifury 

'with its tempests tdtrey with .A resolved r though, pkeid. brow, 

'and to tell thee atnith, J .bariiy:(knoiv:which J would pr^r 

i far tiMe, greatly^to '^aofier,. or proudly tiio !Cd j oj. By greatlyil 

'meaQ.mel^; and byipnndly exultkigly. For myself, J ^am 

I more than ever ^laBsared ^ that ^ difficaity, privation,, aaddaugtr 

'Ore imedmnal to 'tite growth, andi^expanaion of the faoultias jof 

uny >sotd, atilL havittg^ the ^ chasaetcr • of isober aetions ta Bostain 
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me. We must not play the knight errant unnecessarily, nor 
go in quest of windmUIs to fight with ; nor distressed damsels 
to liberate from thraldom, when we have more domestic duties 
to perform than we can well discharge. 
I did once hear you saying : — 

*' Thoa who inak*Bt the raging waves be still, 
Teach me to bow obedient to thy will ; 
To keep thy precepts and to prove thy ways, 
And live and die exulting in thy praise.'* 

There are seasons when it pleases God of his infinite mercy to 
give me to rejoice, and I would humbly trust maugre all my 
unworthiness, that He will not despise the prayer of his servant 
put up for thy welfare, for thy patience, thy peace of mind, 
thy obedience to his will whatever it may involve, thy growth 
in the knowledge of God and of his Son Jesus Christ, thy 
confidence of support in this life, and thy well-grounded hope 
of that that is promised in the world to come through the 
Redeemer. — ^A little longer, Mary! a little longer and we shall 
smile together unbroken in upon by the anxieties of this sub- 
lunary world. Whenever then the enemy comes in like a 
flood — whenever the desponding thought wrings the briny 
dews from thy eyelids — ^whenever thou sittest (as I well know 
humanity in thy circumstances will occasionally do) fearing 
rather than anticipating the future, then my Mary take up 
thy parable and say, *' * Hitherto the Lord hath helped me.' 
* Why art thou cast down O my soul, and why art thou dis- 
quieted within me ? Trust thou in God, for I will yet praise 
him who is the health of my countenance and my God.* " 

1 limped here last night, and as my shoes had given way and 
almost let my toes emerge to light and liberty, you might have 
taken me for a deserter. I have heard nothing about my cer« 
tificate, whether anything has been done in it; nor have I 
received my literary books and papers. This has sadly put 
me about as I have comparatively much time. Yesterday I 
wrote ten verses, eight lines to the verse, on the ** Heath 
Flower/* They will not displease the fiutidious taste of my 
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Mary, who, I consider (compliment apart), is one of tlie best 
critics I know. Thej were only written, not corrected, and 
will one day appear in the constellation of poetic sparkles with 
which we arc to surprise the literary hemisphere, Poor Poet of 
Oripplegate as I am waiting till my shoon be mended, and then 
I shall trudge along like an emperor, — ^I mean as to dignity of 
soul. But emperors do not often trudge nor wait till their 
sandals be repaired. And so now laugh at your husband if 
you dare, even though he be taken for an itinerant tinker ; yet 
has he something to be proud of. He is thy hiisband. Thou 
knowest I have many weaknesses; one of them is that I really 
do feel at times much pride and pleasure in the knowledge 
that thou respectest my understanding as well as my integrity. 
And I must honestly confess that when I have asked myself 
how I dare hope to succeed in the arena of literature — that I 
have received more comfort and encouragement from thy esti- 
mate of my pretensions than from any or all other circum- 
stances put together. I am not such an egotist as not to know 
that every poet at times is a sort of self-elected Homer in his 
own estimation. I do therefore question my own judgment in 
this matter more than I do thine. My MSS. will be very 
welcome friends for I long to be on the scribble. 

The following address to Mrs. Mogridge tells its own 
tale : — 

And didst thou wander wide away 

O'er Cambrian monntainB tall ; 
And mnse o*er the cairn and the cromlech gray, 

And the murmuring waterfall ? 
And did the scene to thy bosom bring 

Sen8ati6ns wild and iree^ 
like those of the bird that waves her wing 

And carols of liberty ? 

And was there no tuft on the craggy steep, 

Nor shrub in the flowery dell ; 
No whispering sound in the passing blast 

That bade thy bosom swell ? 
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W« tibere no flow nflrkaM aeie 
JloBindiog'tiheeof wme cneterJ 
^Sas tliaeno idikdred qouitiiear ? 

Yes, there was a spirit wbose fond control 

Held dose oommnnion with thy soul ; 
WAtch*do*er the thought that crossed thy biain, 

And breathed thy very breath again : — 
One that would ride the air, and sweep 

The bosom of the Tasty deep, 
To dathee-servioe, and impart 

The thrill of transporfc to tiune heart. 
•In the harebell bfaie, and the whispering trees, 

Yes 1 there waa a Tiawless fimn ; 
It iioated«long jon the evening bteese^ 

It rode onthe^BMNintain storm ; 
.It foUow'd thee through grore and grot. 

And saw thee^ thongh thon aaw*8t it. not. 

What time the warring tempest dire 

With the tumbling torrent stroye ; 
The water of earth, and the fire of the sky. 

And the bellowing thunder «boTe ; 
'Twas gloriously awful f the thunder seoned 

like the crash of creation given ! 
And tiie beldbroAd breast of the.mgnntain giftwied 

With the fiery flashes of heaven ! 

And the fire and the flood. 

That spirit it stood. 
And marked thine amased eye ; 

It gaaed on thy iona *mid tiMxage oflhejterm, 
And it blest, as it passed thee by. 

Or wandering where the valley deep 

The exulting bosom fills, 
Or when careering in thy car 

The everlasting hills. 
Whatever may allnre thy si^t, 

Where'er thy footprints be. 
That spirit, Maiy f with delight 

Will fondly follow thee. 
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. And tiuM^ it aaj wear a monnfal Vrow 

And ihe ohaogeless glaaoe of a mien eeyere, 
I^ ynH acdently glow — ^with- thy weal or thy woe, 
. And partake «£ thyunUe and thy tear." 

'Wi&out undenraliiing the various and abundant 
meanS' of locomotion, if a country is to be seen, and 
its most interesting objects carefully examined, -utrne 
of them ars' comparable with the traversing it on foot. 
Not only are many tilings thus beheld which would 
otherwise be hidden, ^ but a minuteness of inspection is 
secured which could not possibly take place. Many 
pleasures, too, become accessible which are well wortii 
having : as stopping just when you lite amidst the 
beauties of the valley, or in tiie ascent of the mountain; 
breatiiing the fragrant air as it comes over the 
blossomed bean-field, or gazing on the animals 
browsing in the .meadoiy, or on .the »des of the 
eminence-; creeping into the copse to gather nuts 
from the hazel trees, or to make a posy of violets, 
jQDWslips, or daffodils.; watching the fishes leaping from 
the river's bank, or picking up curious stones and still 
more curious animals on t;he sea-beach; directing 
«ome traveller to the path which you have proved to 
be *ihe 'best, or talking to tiie cottager as she sits 
knitting at her door, or driving onward her coT^,.tbat 
it may enjoy fresh herbage amidst the.oveifaanging 
blackberries of the long green lane. 

:H4ppily Mr. Mogridge was a good walker. To a 
friend he writes-.— "If walking ^ fifty miles on foot* 
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would give you strength and happiness, I would not 
delay till the morrow my pleasant pilgrimage." On 
one occasion he describes himself as having walked 
forty-one miles. In the letter last quoted he says : 

" I am come here to meet Mr. and Mr. 

H for one hour. I have walked all the way here, 

so that by the time of my return I shall have finished 
a walk of a hundred miles." He thus gives a graphic 
and very characteristic description of a walk of five 
miles in a letter to Mrs. Mogridge : 

I had a distressing walk from Ross to Fawley Court> as it 
rained in torrents. I took the iield-road, but the long, strag- 
gling grass, lying across the path, soon wetted my Bond-street 
boots through. " Oh,** said I, ** it will not be all grass ; it 
will be better anon.** But the next field was worse ; for it 
was clover, and the heavy, saturated heads of the clover 
blossom bobbed against my legs till they were wet through. 
** Oh,** said I, '' it will not be all clover." The next field was, 
however, one of potatoes, and their short thick stems and large 
leaves were reservoirs of water, which, at every step, poured 
their floods, sans remorse, upon me, while the clouds of heaven 
spared me not, and the blustering winds buffeted the weather- 
worn traveller. "Weill well," said I, ** they will not all be 
potato fields/* so on I went, and in this miserable plight, when 
I suddenly came to a magnificent hedge, twelve feet high, from 
which the straggling bramble, gorgeous with fruit, hung in 
glorious festoons, and here I feasted on the blackberries, 
reckless of the raging storm^ singing of mercy I 

The river was rapid, winding, and wide, but after perform- 
ing the accustomed quarantine, and going through a quarter 
of an hour*s hallooing, which is used in such cases, Charon 
came, and rowed me, in his leaky boat, over the swelling 
waters. " Well,** said I, audibly, as I walked up the lanes, 
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*^ no bones are broken yet.'* I shall soon have kind friends 
around me, a change of raiment will be given me, and my 
hunger and thirst will be relieved. Were I a real Mungo Park 
journeying to Timbuctoo, the inhabitants would take my wet 
clothes, perhaps, and give me none in return, and instead of 
supplying me with something to eat, might possibly take a 
fancy to eat me. All these things then are in my favour, and 
again I sing of mercy I 

Just then I came to an apple tree, so laden with fruit, that 
the tree was bowed to the ground, and pulled up by the roots. 
I took the hint that it afforded, and said, ** Ay, thy riches 
have been thy ruin, and I question if more of mankind have 
not been ruined by riches than by poverty.** 

At Fawley Court, on the borders of the Wye, of 
which we have already given a brief description, Mr. 
Mogridge soon after arrived. Hay and com stacks 
stood in due season in the rick-yard ; the fields were 
plenteous in verdure ; the sheep and cattle were 
numerous; and the garden was abundantly productive ; 
while a wide expanse of country spread before the eye, 
hill and valley, woods and distant mountains. To the 
hospitable dwellers at Fawley Court Mr. Mogridge 
was always a welcome visitant, and never less so than 
now when he had such strong claims on their sympathy 
and aid. 

About two or three miles from hence is the village 
of Fownhope, on one side of which stood a high hill, 
covered with cherry trees. From the summit of the 
eminence there was a full view of the church, with its 
lofty spire of painted shingles, the churchyard, where 
sometimes a few sheep bit off the top of the short 
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grass, and at others lay on their backs against the old 
tombstones, and the pretty vicarage, a cheerful, sim- 
ple looking house, nether modem nor antique,. with 
honeysuckles and yellow everlasting flowers cree|nng' 
over the door. On one side was an orchard of appje 
trees, where might be seen 

<' TBe pippin, burnished o'er '^tli gold, 
Of sweetest honied tMte> tlie iaiv pemnais-, 
Tfempsred, like comeUest nyiaph> Wh white- and red/* 

And another to which Philips assigns the pre-eminence : 

''Let erery tree in every gulden own 
The redstveak as supreme, whose pulpons froi4 
With gold irradiate and Termilion shines. 
HiU Herefordian plant 1 that dost disdain 
AU other fields/' 

At the end. of the orchard were some capital walnut 
trees. On the other side of the vicarage the church 6{nre 
emerged from a cluster of beech trees. The garden was 
exoeeding lovely and luxuriant. There were flowers in 
profusion ; the scarlet bells of the foxglove, the star- 
like dandelions, the flaunting dog-rose, the goMen 
buttercup, the slender-stemmed hare-bell, and, to 
mention only one more, the birdseye of bomiy blue. 
Plants there were in endless variety ; the velvet-leaved 
coltsfoot, the deadly nightshade, the creeping, clingmg 
bearbind, the prickly burdock, the pointed thistle, and 
the plumy fern. And as for fruit, the red hip and 
hawthorn were mingled with the juicy blackberry, and 
the purple sloe ; while figs might be gathered from the 
tree near the arbour. 
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Thevioar was non-resident;, and here,, tiierefore,. 
foK'many years die* borne of* tha^ otxiate^.11ie*B.br» 
J.. W. Phillips^ ihe uncle of Mn. Mbgridge,, often 
deseribedi both* in- prose and> verse. GSius be* says : 
^' My uncle was a. kind-hearted^ .Ghristi»i<Hninded man^ 
looked -up to, and briored by all his parishioners. He 
woi'not one of your proud;, formal priests^ who > walk 
along, straight' upright, and . hold loommnnion only with^ 
the squire; the captain: ant half^pay^ and' tiie' churdi*^ 
wardfflis; No ! no ! . the^ poorest of die poor, . wKo 
gather broom on the common, and. get their living:by 
mending. the'roads,. come in for a share of- my unele^3 
canTBrsattbn, as readily as those wholime iu'd iinehonse^. 
sport a£ne carriage, and drive a fine pair of praaiotng 
gray horses." Mrs.. Ehillips was also a person of great* 
exeellenee, and highly esteemed by all anmnd.. 

So entirely free was Mr. Phillips from ail sectarianism^ 
that good men of all denominations w^e objefcts of his 
warm regard ; and some of the most dissimilar were 
welcomed to hi& table, at the same time. His nephew 
said of him, that when his uncle visited London^ and 
enjoyed its various sights, ii was Ins spedal pleasure 
'^ to run into the Cathedral of St; Paul, and the Abbey 
at Westminster, and such parish churches and grave- 
yards as he happened to find open. To bend ov«: the 
resting-pkces of Bishop Beveridge, John Wesley, John 
Bunyan, Dr. Watts, and other good men — somechurch* 
men and some dissenters — ^was to him a source of 
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much interest and quiet satisfaction. On one day, he 
had several invitations to dinner; but he excused 
himself from all, having set his heart on finding out 
one who, though then settled in London, had been, 
many years before, a parishioner of his." 

"So wonder that it was a great pleasure for his 
nephew to be his guest, and to enjoy also the society 
of his aunt and cousins, and no little cheerfulness did 
he, as a youth, diffuse throughout the domestic circle. 
There was one inmate of the vicarage, however, to 

whom he became especially acceptable ; a Mr. W , 

of high family, who bore a remarkable resemblance to 
Napoleon Bonaparte, and was endowed with extra- 
ordinary mental powers, but who suffered from their 
slight aberration. Mr. Mogridge was almost the only 
person who could draw out the sufferer, and who con- 
ferred great benefit and pleasure by efforts which 
his kindly spirit and gentle manners prepared him 
to make. 

Another dwelling of interest to Mr. Mogridge, was 
the squire's house at Fownhope, and there were two 
others not far distant, called Basham and Hill Eaton, 
where relations resided of his hospitable friends at 
Fawley Court 

" A man would do well," says Lord Bacon, " to 
carry a pencil in his pocket, and write down the 
thoughts of the moment. Those that come unsought 
for, are certainly the most valuable, and should be 
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secured because they seldom return." This convictioa 
was fully acted upon by Mr. Mogridge. Whatever 
he saw or felt appears to have been noted down with 
praiseworthy accuracy and regularity ; and hence he 
was constantly increasing his stock of material for 
future service. Among his writings we find some of 
those customs long observed in Herefordshire^ but which 
from the general diffusion of knowledge, and the 
rapidity of communication introducing the manners of 
towns into country places, are- gradually declining, if 
they are not absolutely extinct. Previous to Twelfth- 
eve, the mistress of a fismu was accustomed to prepare 
a number of flat cakes, about the size of two-penny 
breakfast cakes, each having a hole in the centre. 
These were taken by the servants and visitors to the 
stalls where the oxen, rendering such valuable service 
throughout the county, were kept, and where stood, in 
due array, a pail of cider, and a number of glasses and 
jugs. A cake being placed on one of the horns of the 

first, or finest ox, each one filled his glass and said : 
t 

Here's to thee, Brown Boy, with thy lily-white horn, 

Pray God send thy master a good crop of com ; 

Both wheat, rye, and barley, and all sorts of grain, 

And if I live till this time twelvemonth Til drink to thee again. 

A small quantity of cider was thrown from one of 
the glasses up the nostrils of the ox, which made it 
snort, and throw the cake from its horn. If the cake 
fell in front of the animal^ it belonged to the man who 
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drove the ox, but if behind, it was the perquiate of the 
boy who attended the team. This vms repeaii»d with 
eveiy (», and it was a ocnnmon trick for the boy to* 
prick die animal with a |Hn just as Ae cider was thrown^ 
to make it turn round and jerk the cake back, so that 
he might obtain it. When this was concluded with 
every ox, the party adjourned to the cow-house, where* 
the same course was pursued, excepting that the dcnry- 
maid and the cow-boy received the cakes rei^etiyely, 
as they fell before or behind the animal.. The master 
and mistress of the house were present, and ^^ the 
wassailing" of the ox and the cow was' concluded by 
drinking their healths. At Badiam Farm, where Mr. 
Mogridge witnessed this singular custom, it took the 
place of the harvest supper, and was followed by all the 
feasting and frolicking common at such times. 

Mr. Mogridge has minutely described a ^^ tithe 
dfinner," belonging also to the past ; and having de- 
scribed the coming of the guests, their respective 
appearances, and their rustic conTorsation, he thus 
proceeds : — 

But now dinner-tiine came, and it was no short business to 
get so many comfortably seated round the table. Sally bustled 
about for some more chairs, and, at length all being settled, my 
good aunt proceeded to cut up the harslet, at the top of the 
table. At the bottom was a large round of boiled beef, and, in 
the middle, a fine ham, and three thumping rice puddings. 

It would take more time to describe what was said and done 
at the table than I have to spare. My kind-hearted uncle and 
aunt had their eyes upon every one, and the harslet, and the 
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boiled beef^and the luun, and the rice pudduigBt grew less and 
leas, like a heap of snow when the sun shines. Roger Eyana 
said the harslet was ^mortal good.'' Tnrton. dbdared it was- 
^^a rare prime bit o' beef." Michael Cook played a fiimoua 
knife and foi^ at tibe ham ; and no one could saj that old 
Master Eades did not stick close to the rice puddings. 

Etherd Baker would eat with his large pocket-kni£s ; 
Samuel Hunt never took up his mug without sajing, ^ Here's, 
my sarvice to madam,'' and none of the whole party used the 
salt-spoons, but stuck the points of their kniyes into tiie salt- 
cellars. 

When dinner wa&oyer, and eveiTthing taken away but the 
half-empty mngs,. and the ydlow jog of cider, the whole com- 
pany drew round the fire, and Sally brought in aixpennywcKrth: 
of new pipes, some wooden spittoons, and a fresh packet q£ 
tobacco. The pipes were handed round, and tiie paiionr was 
yery soon as full of smoke as it could hold. 

My uncle drank to their health, and that of their families^ 
hoping tiiat they woidd all prosper, and be bleat in their badket 
and their store, in their going out, and thdbr coming in. The 
cider mugs went round^and wheat, and barley, and tmtmpB^ and 
horses, and cows, and pigs, and idieep, were talked of in their 
turns. All agreed that the tiaaes were not what they ought to 
be; that the taxes were too hi^ and the price of grain too 
low, and that something or other must be done for the farmer. 
Turton told, oyer again, the tale of the ploughing-match, 
where his father gained the silyer cup, though he had related 
it r^ularly, at every tithe dinner, for the last fiye years. Addis 
talked of the hogsheads of cider, which his grandfather had 
made, in one year, from one ordiard ; and old Master Eades 
said, that he could plough, sow, reap, and mow, a matter of 
twenty years before half the folks that now liyod in the parish 
were bom. 

While they were smoking, and talking, and drinking cider, a 
tray was brought into the parlour, according to an old custom, 
tiiat a collection might be made for Sally, the acrvant. There 
was a deal of fumbling, and slipping pieces of money one oyer 

2 
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another, inside their pockets; at last a silver shilling was laid 
on the tray. Some gave sixpence, and some gave threepence, 
but Etherd Baker pulled out a penny and put it in the tray. 
It is true that he tried hard to find another, but though he 
dived to the very bottom of his breeches fob, turned one of his 
waiscoat pockets inside out, and shook the long tails of his 
coat, it was to no purpose, for when there is no money in a 
pocket, all the fumbling and shaking in the world cannot get 
any out. Sally, in counting her treasure over in the kitchen, 
found herself, to her great delight, a richer woman by five 
shillings and sevenpence than she was before dinner. 

About eight o*clock, symptoms of breaking up were very 
visible, and nothing could be clearer than that the time for the 
important business of the day had arrived. The whole party 
soon after retired, one by one, into the parlour, to pay up the 
tithe that was due . 

My uncle shook them all by the hand ; my aunt pleasantlj 
desired to be remembered to their families; Sally, with a 
courtesy, thanked them for what they had put in the tray, and 
officiously helped them to find their hats and sticks ; Michael 
Grove mounted his blind horse ; Joe Hart, with his long legs, 
almost walked on to the back of his pony ; Roger Evans tied up, 
as well as he could, his broken girth. The gate, at the end of 
the foldyard, was closed, as the whole party retired to their 
several habitations; and my kind-hearted uncle, as he walked 
up stairs, talking to himself, was heard to say : — " Well, I hope 
they have all been comfortable ; may peace and good- will reign 
among them, and, at the great day of account, may it, through 
mercy, be said to them all, 'Well done, thou good and faithful 
servant, enter thou into the joy of thy Lord! * " 

Another singular custom was witnessed by Mr, 
Mogridge, one Palm Sunday, at Sellack Church, plea- 
santly situated on the banks of the Wye, with a hill to 
the south* On the square tablet of benefactors fastened 
against the wall inside the church, it is recorded that 
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the sum of five shillings per annum was left by one of 
the Scudamore family, to be expended in cakes and ale 
by the parishioners on a Palm Sunday. The avowed 
intention of this bequest was to promote " peace and 
good neighbourhood" throughout the parish. 

Accordingly at the close of the service Farmer Jones, 
the aged churchwarden, took up a basket well filled 
with cakes, something like cross-buns, and handed one 
to the minister, saying " Peace and good neighbour- 
hood." The minister broke oflP a piece of the cake, 
and soon left the church. The farmer then went round 
to each one of the congregation in the same way — an 
easy task when no ill-will was felt or apprehended. It 
happened, however, that he had had a quarrel with an 
old lady, a neighbour of his, about the trespass of a 
pig ; both had been not a little excited, and he had 
been pondering as he went round, whether he should 
offer a cake to his neighbour or not. But before he 
reached her pew he felt that the custom was intended 
to set aside all angry feelings, and resolved to do his 
part towards a reconciliation. She, too, had thought 
that the farmer would not overlook the quarrel, but 
when he offered her a cake, with the words, " Peace 
and good neighbourhood," her angry feelings instantly 
gave way: "Do you say so? do you say so?" she 
eagerly asked, and broke off a piece of the cake with 
as much pleasure as if Farmer Jones had given her a 
pig. After presenting a cake to every man,, woman, 
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and child in the church, a eilver cup was filled with db, 
of which every one partook. The sum of five shillingB 
annuaUy was also left to the adjacent parishes of 
Hentland and King's Gaple, to be spent in, the same 
way on Palm Sunday. 

Would the reader like a further peep into Mr. 
Mogridge's note-book ? It may be well to gratify the 
feeling. In the following jotting we seem to catch die 
influence of its subject : — 

The breeze, the breeaee I how delightful is the fresh breeze 
when it blows round the hill, or gently sweeps along the yallej, 
with the balmy odours of fragrant plants and herbs. All our 
senses are regaled at onee by the breese; hearing, seeing, 
smelling, tasting, and feeling, are at the same time gratified. 

Hark how it whispers in the sedge of the brook, and the 
rushes and high grass of the lonely pond ! How it rustles 
among the dry leaves and brittle reeds in the hedgerows ; and 
how sweetly and soothingly it swells on the ear from the full 
foliage of the tall trees — ^now loud, and then low dying away 
in the distance till it becomes inaudible. 

Lo<^ at the influence of tiie breeze on the objects around. 
The high grass is bending, the ripe com is waving, and the 
boughs of the forest trees are gently swaying to and fro, turn- 
ing up the under sides of their many-coloured leayes. The 
breeze makes lovely things more lovely. 

What a fragrance prevails when the breeze seented by the 
perfume of the new-made hay, of heath flower and wild thyme, 
of beans, vetches and clover in blossom, breathes around its 
"nuried sweets. It is pleasant then to xo«m abroad, and, amid 
the jubilee of nature to rejoice. 

To the taste the breeze is dellghtfuL How fresh and sweet it 
is and what a sense of purity It imparts. IVe swallow health in 
•bvealiiingit. 
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« Be mine when wBTing trees, 
And Bummer skies are given, 
To taste the balmy breeae, 
And drink ibe air of heaTen." 

Nor is tbe breeze less bountifal to the sense of feeling than 
to the other senses. Oh, how gently it fans the faoe ! how soil 
it is to the touch ! how cool to the fevered brow of exercise, 
and how refreshing to the toil-worn and the faint ! Truly 
may we say, all our senses are regaled at once by the breeze. 
How delightful it is when it blows round the hill, or gently 
sweeps along the valley, laden with the balnfy odours of 
fragrant plants and herbs ! The breeze ! the breeze ! 

How shall we thank the Giver of all good for the 
breeze ? He can bring the wind out of his treasures to bless 
or to curse, to strengthen or to destroy. The breeze is a 
viewless dispenser of pleasure ; an invisible physician, minis- 
tering to the enfeebled body and mind; an elemental 
Samaritan, going about on errands of mercy; and a mes- 
senger from the throne of the Eternal, to give health and 
liappiness to mankind. 

Here is a picture wh^ch all can realise : — 

If there be a scene in nature which sets forth, in a more 
striking manner than another, that jubilee of joy which reigns 
in the animated world, when the winter is passed, and spring 
and sunshine walk abroad, it is the scene of lambs at play ; 
simple, pure, and joyous, it acts as a cordial to the heart of 
the spectator. This scene I have just been gazing on. 

In a retired green field, half a dozen frisky lambs were 
racing to and fro round a high heap of earth, which had been 
piled up at no great cSstance from the hedge. The poor silly 
creatttres were content to be happy, without thinking what 
aimpletons they were making of themselves, and how they were 
being laughed at for m&r pains. They seemed to have 
nothing else to do in the world but to enjoy themselves. 

IJTiitwitiiBtsnding liieir game, iSieir running, frisking, leap- 
oBg, stopping, and starting, appeared to me to be without an 
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object. Now thej clambered up the heap of earth, catting a 
caper with their uncouth, thick hind legs at the top of it, and 
then stopped and looked round as though they had done some- 
thing uncommonlj derer ; and now they leaped down from 
the summit, and began to race after one another without the 
slightest regard to propriety and decorum. 

As I stood laughing to myself at their simple faces, their 
strange antics and fitful sportii, a comfortable staid matronly- 
looking old sheep, who had for some time been a witness 
of their gambols, walked up with rather a stately air, saying 
to them as plainly as the looks of a sheep, and a low baa, 
could speak, '* Yon silly young creature?, why cannot you be 
quiet, and conduct yourselves like well-behayed lambs ? You 
do not see me forget myself, and race and romp about as you 
do, just as though nobody belonged to you ; and you young 
blockheads,'* turning her head to the end of the heap of earth 
where two of the wildest among them were standing, " I should 
have thought you would hare known better.** 

The only answer giren to the old sheep was, that four of 
the lambs leaped up in the air, then began playfully to push 
one another with their heads, and at last set off all of a 
scamper down the field, as much as to say, '* We really are so 
happy in our hearts, legs, heads, and tails, that we cannot 
help it.** As for the two young blockheads, who ought to 
have known better, they plunged down at once, neck or 
nothing, from the heap of earth, and running one on each side, 
under the beUy of the old sheep, began to supply themseWes 
with her milk, knocking her with their heads, and wriggling 
their tails, the very picture of delight. As I looked at them, 
it really would have been a difficult matter to decide which 
was the most happy, the staid matronly old sheep, her light-^ 
hearted young ones, or the observer of their enjoyments. 

A contrast now invites attention : — 

Where is there one who has not seen a cottage and a green 
field ?l Where is there one who never saw a little girl pluck .a 
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daisy P Almost every one must haye seen them, and jet it is 
of these things that I am about to speak. 

It was on a 'summer morning that I walked abroad, when 
the sun was shining in the blue sky, and the snowy clouds, 
with golden edges, were gently sailing through the heayens. 
My heart was peaceful and happy. Xeyer was the breeze 
more sweet and pleasant than on that summer's morn. 

I had wandered by the side of a babbling brook wherein 
grew watercresses, and the clear rippling water shining in the 
sun, and the red sand and small stones at the bottom, were 
pleasant to gaze on. At no great distance frpm the brook 
stood a cottage. It was a pretty place, but I cannot stop to 
describe it : it is enough to say that a yine laden with grapes 
ran round the walls, and that light blue smoke curled up from 
the chimney. 

From this cottage came running all alone a ruddy-faped, 
blue-eyed child in petticoats, and in another minute she had 
gathered a daisy. With this flower in her hand and with 
happiness in her heart, she came running up to me. I patted 
the rosy cheek of the little one and gaye her my blessing, 
** The learned,** thought I, " toil for knowledge, the ambitious 
for renown, and the selfish for riches, while this dear little 
creature is made happy by a daisy. Oh for a simple and con- 
tented mind ! " 

Neyer had I before felt, as I did then, the value of sim- 
plicity and contentment. The little rosy-faced blue-eyed girl 
had taught me a lesson, and I longed to profit by it. 

I longed to be through all my life, 

From that sweet happy hour, 
As simple as that simple child, 

That plucked the daisy flower. 

Another picture from Mr. Mogridge's pen is equ&lly 
graphic : — 

I love to gaze upon a noisy throng 

Of childish madcaps, for their boisterous mirth 

Instructs me, ere the heart has learned to brood 
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On fatare llli, htm Utile is 

To make (he eop of hKppmBM o'erflow. 

It was bat yesterday that sudi a throng 

Peopled my path ; and in the midst a man 

That bore a poppet-show upon his back. 

His fiistian coat and doublet) in their day, 

No donbt had other wearers, for they hnng 

Loosely upon his lean and lanky frame. 

His hat) of many shapes, bat ill-concealed 

A brow of wrinkles, and the two thin locks 

Of flaxen hair, that gently rose and fell 

As the breese altered, told a tale of yean. 

His face was thin and sharp, and looked as thoo^ 

The wasting handof thne had not alone 

Diafeatored him, bat want and daily osn. 

His hollow eye, familiar with distress, 

Was fitfiil as it wandered to and fro 

In quest of childish customers ; at last 

He fixed his puppet-show upon its stand. 

I paused and gave the needy wretch a piece, 

A sUrer piece, and bade him treat the throng. 

Oh ! what a sudden glance of joy he gave ! 

And what a rush took place amid the group 

To gaze upon the wonders he described ; 

The old man laughed and showed his toothless gums. 

And patted one, and set another up 

Upon his little stool, and pulled the strings 

Of knotted catgut with a readier hand. 

The man was happy, and the childish throngrr 

I happier still in having made them so. 

" then,'* thought I, '*if one poor rilyer coin 

Can chase away the gloom of want and care, 

And gild with joy and sunny smiles the brow 

Of youth and age — it were a sin to leaye 

An unturned, useless tester in my pone ! 

In kindly deeds a niggard is unwise ; 

For we are happier when we freely gire, 

And richer when we spend than when we spare.*' 

It was only, however, by the most detenmnate effort 
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lie could make such jottingB ; and after a time, lie 
Mnrites to Mrs. Mcgridge : — 

You ten me mj Mary to make up big parcels for you to 
take care oft Alas ! jou cannot liaye the knowledge of in- 
security ; how it tyrannises oyer the mind. I cannot sit down 
but every rap at the door ; every bark of the dog though I say 
nothing, thrills through me. I cannot collect myself sto com- 
pose, only when I am wandering, and wander I cannot without 
money; and so my little treasure dwindles away. I will 
leave my uncle*s to-morrow and shut up myself somewhere 
where I can have a little leisure in peace. I feel strong and 
capable in mind and intellect but deprived of a peaceful op- 
portunity of giving a local habitation and a name to my 
thoughts. May it please God that my certificate may be 
signed. 

Bromsgrove-road. — It is very hard my dear Mary to be 
writing these latter lines within a few miles of you and yet not 
to see you. May God give us both patience. 

Till death, thine, 

Gs(»GB MoGBmsB. 

Again he writes : — 

Mr DEASEST Maxt, 

And how go the minutes, the hours, the days with thee P 
And dost thou and wilt thou be cheerful and happy ? And 
wilt thou tell me so, and thereby put a smile not only on my 
face, but in my heart. 

When I left Belmont-row I was anxious to make a good 
long day of it, so I walked to Bromyard, a distance of forty-one 
miles. Now is not this a proof of health such as I have not 
for a long time enjoyed and ought I not indeed to be very 
ihankfulioritP 

Oh that my Mary oould gaze on the mountain scenery from 
aome of the altitudes here, and on the picturesque banks of the 
ever-winding Wye. We may sometime yet be here together 
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wben better daj% await rUf and when thj husband need not 
blnfh at the pfreience of his felIow-man<. Mj spirits failed 
sadlj for some days ; tbej are now reriTing. Wbenerer jou 

can send me anjtiiing abont M do. Bat deliver no mes' 

sage to her. There is a wound that festers stiD, and nerery 
nerer will it heal* Yet do I not forget her in my petitions to 
the Most Merciful when I supplicate for those I lore. May 

guardian angels be her guide. Poor M ! that thy guileleas 

spirit should erer be remored from any desires of communica- 
tion, would once hare been thought impossible. But thou hast 
deemed me unworthy^ and to worthier bdngs I resign ikj friend^ 
ship. Thou shalt erer haye mine. Ay, though thou wast the 
^ dimmed d^raded** being thou hast beliered me to be, yet 
would I not withdraw my best desires to further thy happiness 
and to heal thy grieft, but I will not wear the friendship I 
have not von* Thou wilt let me eraporate thus my Msrj, 
occasionally, for thou art capable of estimatiDg in some degree 
my emotions on this point ; they are deep and keen, and stem 
and implacable are the thoughts that they sometimes excite. 
I would subdue them, but they rise and mock my attempts to 
scorn. 

Be sure and tell me how you are, if jou are happy in your 
mind, and looking forward with hope, faith, trust, confidence 
and exultation. He who was with thee in the stormy day, is 
with thee* He will bring thee on thy way. 

With the warm feeling of a heart that truly loves thee, and 
sympathises in all iky sighs and in all thy sorrows, 

I am thy husband^ 

GxoBOB MooBn>os. 

Mrs. Mogridge was indeed entitled to her hnaband's 
tenderest and most affectionate sympathy: calamity 
came not only on his^ but not long after on her father's 
house ; and her only child was bom when Mr. Mog- 
ridge was far away. 
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Even in circumstances so unfavourable to mental 
eflFort, Mr. Mogridge, not only made his usual " notes," 
but wrote some tracts which were published, like the 
one called " Thomas Brown," Some of these are in 
prose and some in verse, and from one of the latter 
the following characteristic poem is taken : — 

THB PIiaBIM. 

0^ THXRB are pleasures in the world 

That mingle with the soull 
Joys that through every swelling vein 

In tides of rapture roUl 

And there are realms of fiuicied bliss^ 

Fresh, fadeless, fair and free, 
Arrayed in eyerlasting bloom : 

But what are these to me ? 

With girded loins and sandaTd feet, 

My staff within my hand, 
I am, at best, a pilgrim here. 

And seek a hearenly land. 

' 0, there are agonising pains 

Of fell destructive power. 
And doleful, dark, malignant cares. 
That poison every hour. 

And there are dread foreboding thoughts 

Of sorowa yet to be, 
That cling around the sinking soul ; 

But what are these to me ? 

With girded loins and sandal'd feet 

My staff within my hand, 
I am, at best, a pilgrim here, 

And seek a heavenly land. 

In all the pleasures and the pains 

That anxious mortals know, 
I hear a voice that cries aloud, 

** Qo forward, pilgrim t go t 
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''Fk8M anwflzd to thftt haspf^ diand 

Where, earthly Borrows o'er, 
Vnlnesfl of joy will tiiere be fbundy 

And pleaflBxes eTomum* 

'' With gixded loing and landard fret, 

Thy staff within thy hand, 
Gh> forward, pilgrim, on thy way. 

And find that heavenly land." 

The Tracts now referred to, together with others of 
a series of "Juvenile Tracts" — ^Mr. Mogridge's first 
efforts in behalf of the young, were published by 
Messrs. Houlston and Son. The following is taken 
from the latter series : — 

WtSDOK AND VOVET, 

''Come hobble thee out of my way, old Boy ! 

Why tarry ye here to be told ?"— 
'* I will go as £Mt as I can my sen, 

But I am grown feeble and old." 

''If not bent on my pleasure, thou crusty old Don, 

I could jeer at thy age of a truth :" — 
''And I could be angry with thee my son, 

If I did not remember thy yonth." 

" I could langh for an hour at thy -pt^aied old pate, 
Thy hairs they turn gray as they grow." — • 

" What thou sayest is true, and I know it my son, 
It is Time that has made them so." 

" Trip along, my old Qray-beard, be sprightly and gay. 

And hold up tby head like mine :" — 
" Affliction has bowed down my head my son, 

Haye a care lest it light upon thine. " 

" Thy skin it is shrirell'd, thy body is bent 

And crook'd like the trunk of a tree ;" — 
" If Gfod has not spared me in age my son, 

Take heed lest He spare not thee." 
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'' Aw»7, my old B07, with thy musty okLaawBy 

A good song) and a glass axe my rule." — 
''Better hear the rebuke of the wise my son, 

Than attend to ike song of the &0I." 

" There*s a pioyerb old Orookback that thou hast forgot) 
Enjoy thyself while thou hast breath ;" — 

" And another that / hare remembered, my scm, 
'* The wages of sia-HUB death." 

In the succeeding letters there is a blending of hope 
and disappointment r 

Viearagej Mtty 1, 1827. 
Mt tbbt i>eab Mabt, 

Your hastily written but affectionate letter I received^ but 
am not told by any date when it was written. It is now May- 
day. May it be a flowery month to thy heart. I received from 

Messrs. T and R the affidavit necessary to be signed 

before a master extra in chancery. I went to Mr. P who 

wrote a note to a solicitor a friend of his at Soss to render 
me every assistance. He also with great consideration and 
kindness put a five-pound note into my hand lest his friend 
should not be a master in chancery. I preferred walking to 
Ledbury, where I succeeded, and as the fee was trifling, I was 
enabled to return Mr. P ^"s note unbroken. I walked thirty- 
three miles that day about it, and found it imusually sultry. 

I wrote a short letter to Messrs. T and R stating the 

certificate had been received by me and forwarded to London. 
I cannot tell when the certificate will be actually granted, but 
suppose very shortly. And now my dear Mary the time ap-> 
proaches when we are again to share with each other that 
allotment of joy and sorrow appointed by Him who is merciful. 
May we be directed and supported ;n all things. As far as the 
situation I am in has enabled me to reflect on the course proper 
to be pursued, I have found no reason to abandon our first inten- 
tion of a residence in or near London, and a diligent attention to 
literary pursuits ; nor has anything taken place that has abated 
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mj ardour, or led me to believe we shall not succeed. Let us 
look over the past* I have opened no literarj facilities, 
formed no abiding engagements, nor obtained that pecuniary 
return, that I once hoped to do, as Houlston is not in want of 
so many tracts as I hoped he would need. That it should be 
so is not singular when the great depression in the book trade 
as well as in almost all other trades is considered. But the few 
tracts I have written were written with ease to myself, and on 
terms that make me more inclined to be sanguine than to de- 
spond. As to the capability I possess of obtuning a fair pecu- 
niary return Mr. Houlston is on the best of terms with me, 
and I have little doubt of finding him a valuable acquisition in 
future. I have opened no other source of literary supply, for 
an attempt to do so before I had obtained my certificate would 
have involved me in great difficulty, and perhaps would have 
blasted at my setting out all my future expectations. My 
hands have been bound ; no wonder then they have done but 
little ! I know not if I reason justly and intelligibly, but I 
mean as far as I can to enable you to judge whether the past 
ought to intimidate me or not in my literary views. 

I have not written so much as I hoped to do, for no human 
being can tell the dreadful influence of never feeling secure 
but such as know it by painful experience ! Every fresh gust, 
every stranger, every rap at the door, every eye gazing on me, 
has painfully taught me that I am a banished man I And while 
my countenance has manifested serenity, my heart has been 
consumed I I cannot but think my friends in the midst of 
much kindness have not sufficiently calculated on the influence 
of these things. I want no apology to be made for unneces- 
sary singularity; but my own experience tells me that a 
bankrupt, if he be of a susceptible disposition, ought not to 
be judged as a man labouring under common afflictions. Al- 
most all my Birmingham letters (I allude not to yours) mani- 
fest not only the same sentiments but in many cases, so much 
the same form of words as to leave an impression on my mind 
th^t they have inoculated each other. I read over their 
opinions and weigh them, but I dare not now rely on aught 
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but my own ardour, exertion, and judgment, in my views for 
the future. For if I were once to drink the waters of despon- 
dency, what an effect would they not have on my mind. The 
impression is that I shall do but little good with my pen ! but 
granting this, do I not sap the very springs of my future exer* 
tions, if I allow aught but impediments insurmountable to 
restrain me ? Am I more likely to succeed in any other way P 
I know of no other I With Grod's assistance without which I 
know silver and gold will neither be obtained nor blessed to 
me, I hope to show that the dependence placed on my own 
mind was neither rash, presuming, nor extravagant. I feel 
that with thee Mary, I can do much ; and if the scanty meal, 
the thread-bare garment, the evils of poverty must be endured, 
it will be more in keeping with my desires and with the hope 
of better things to endure them in a literary struggle than in 
any other. When I receive my certificate I propose to make 
my way to London, to look around and judge if I can take 
suitable lodgings for a short time that we may by actual expe- 
rience form a probable estimate of the future. After remain- 
ing for a short time (about a fortnight) in London, I should 
wish to return here for my things, and to run round and call on 
my Herefordshire friends, and thereby secure as far as I can, 
their interest in anything that emanates from my pen. I already 
have reason to hope for good auxiliaries in this way. And 
then Mary we in lodgings may judge of the propriety, admit- 
ting we had the ability, of furnishing a small l^ouse or cottage. 
At present I know not when I shall see London, but per- 
haps next week; for at present I have no funds at all* 
I hope yet to enclose a solitary note in this but cannot tell 
if I shall receive it. I have felt the great inconvenience with 
thyself of a certain expenditure, and a very uncertain supply, 
and it has been one of the drops that has been bitter to me not 
to be enabled to supply wants on your part that I know must 
much have tried you. I would willingly say something relative 
to my children, but however they occupy my mind, I can 
decide on nothing respecting them until I know more of my 
own destination. My hands will now I suppose, unless some- 
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thing oceur unexpectedly, be at liberty, and tbongh I be peer 
and destitute, yet will I with God*8 help win my way sa as to 
sni^ort my family ; would I could add to pay the suns I eve. 
I purpose seeing London before I see yott» therefore tell my 
little fellow that he must not yet expect his Pa. I ihali by the 
first opportunity send you tibe books in MS. iat you to go on 
copying. Please to communicate to my dear mother, and 
nster, and all to whom you think necessary of my intention 
of perserering in my determination of going to Lcmdon; but 
name it not to others, as evil infiueneea might increase my dijQir 
enlties. I could wish in London or near it to be a retired 
character — ^to make my own world, under his guidance w1m> 
can conduct to another. We must not expect to do great thii^ 
at once. I could wish we had a little fund, however smalls to 
keep us from the necessity of being dependent on bo<4cse]ler» 
ioa: immediate subsistence; but he who feedeth the "ravens** 
will not forget us. My uncle and aunt behave with their ac* 
evatomed kindness. Letufthepey even if neeesMury, agaiaet 
hope. 

I forgot some time since to tell you the cootents of my 
Uncle S.*s letter from America. It was very kindly written, 
but stated me a debtor to my unde C. there to some amonwt. 
The case is this : my unde C. had about £80 or more due 
from me to him. This was in my business. I Ibrwarded at 
his agreement goods for the amount, and considered the debt 
paid ; but afterwards it appeared the goods sold at a loss ia 
America. My uncle then wrote me to send off £10 directly ; I 
sent him £15, and now it appears I am stiU eonsid^rably ia 
debt, though I have paid much more than the amount in goods 
and money. I am sorry my uncle should lose anything by me^ 
but now I cannot help it. It has given me much pain. 

The warmest wish in thy heart for the pretty litUe fellow 
bende thee, is not more ardent than that for thy welfare which 
lives in the breast of dearest Mary (forget me not to any) ; 

Thy husband, 

GxonoB Mooaipox. 

P.S. Farewell my dearest Mary, Would that the poor 
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pitlanee I now endose could be augmented to an equality with 
my desires and thy deserrings. Alas! my poverty and not my 
affection, is shadowed forth in its scanty value. God bless you 
and my little boy. 

I cannot pay the postage, having no nlver to send with it. 

I awoke this morning after dreaming a very pretty sentence^ 
I think it worthy of being a Scotch proverb ; whether it was 
in reference to my own poverty, ot not, I dreamt it, I cannot 
tell ; it was as follows : — 

Who has nae gold, will want. Ilea, 
A Bmokle deil o' siller. 

The kind friend to whom there is a reference in the 
early part of the last letter, was not wanting in afS)rd- 
ing pecuniary add to his depressed visitor, who thus 
writes as he mentions liie &ct : — 

^ So, my Mary» be not over anxious for thy poor husband. 
Travelling about so much as I did, when I first came here, 
sadly destroyed my clothes, and I have been ob^ed to ptrt my 
wardrobe in order, for a poet in a threadbare coait wuj excite 
pity» but will not secure estimation. 

O the beautiful clouds I While I write they are curtaining 
the earth most d^ghtfuUy ; not with the festoons of human 
ingenuity, bvtwifck aerial drapery, spangled with sunbeams : 
and does God, in all the sublimity of his power, surrounded 
by his wondrous and illimitable creations, does he, in very 
deed, regard the lowly being now gazing on the gorgeous 
heavens? I mast believe so in simplicity, for this is too 
mighty a conception to understand." 

One aUeviation of Mr. Mogridge's domestic trials 
was the kind reception of his daughter Eliza by his 
Herefordshire relatives and friends, with whom she 
made a long visit, while her instruction was carefully 

p2 
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continued ; and there was another in the two elder boys 
being sent to school at the charge of some sympathising 
and generous friends. 

About this time the Rev. H. Gipps, incumbent of 
St. Owen, Hereford, a benevolent and zealous clergy- 
man, riding on horseback through the neighbourhood 
of the spots where Mr. Mogridge was now visiting, 
dropped a religious tract here and there, as he passed 
along. A yoimg man, a native of Ireland, Mr. R. A. 
K , residing there with some of his relatives, ob- 
serving Mr. Gipps throw down a tract, was indisposed 
to pick it up under his eye, but when the good man 
was gone, he carried it away. That tract led to an 
entire change in his spirit and character. Meeting 
with Mr. Mogridge when spending an evening with a 
friend, a mutual interest was excited, which soon grew 
and ripened into a glowing and steadfast affection. For 
several months they resided in the same neighbour- 
hood; were visitors at the same houses, wandered toge- 
ther in the woods and coppices, sailed on the rapid 
current of the Wye, and visited Holm House, Good- 
rich Court, the Wyndcliff, and Tintem Abbey. 

They now resolved on an extensive tour. Dressed 
alike, in light jackets and trowsers of pepper-and-salt 
f astian ; Mr. Mogridge wearing a chip hat and his friend 
a cap, and with a small parcel as their only luggage, 
the pedestrians, each carrying a stick, started on their 
way. With light hearts they passed through Newent, 
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Gloucester, and Birdlip hill, to Cirencester, having com- 
pleted thirty-seven miles on their first day. On the 
following one they walked thirty-five miles, passing 
through Marlborough, Chippenham, and Devizes. True 
lovers of nature, they heartily enjoyed the varied 
scenes which attracted their attention ; the rising and 
setting sun, and the varied landscape of hill and dale, 
wood and water, all contributed to their delight. It 
was not long before they were caught in a storm, but it 
was too awfully grand at the time, and the scene was 
too delightful afterwards to occasion them regret. So 
Mr. Mogridge sang, and his friend joined heartily in 
the strain : — 

Ob, 'twas a gladdening, glorious thing, 
To see the son in pity fling 
On the poor weeping trees his ray. 
To wipe their £Etlling tears away. 
And the rejoicing leayes the while. 
Lit by the snn-beam seemed to smile 
A thousand times, in onr rapt eye, 
More lorely than when they were dry. 

Objects ordinarily passed by, received now a careful 
and gratified attention. Here is a proof from Mr. 
Mogridge's note-book : — 

Strange that with huge Stonehenge in my mind, so small a 
thing as a daisy shotild arrest me ; yet so it is ; the one at my 
feet is strikingly beautiful, perhaps the more so just now, as 
it grows so lonely : — 

Take but the hnmblest flow'ret of the field 
And if our pride wiU to onr reason yield. 
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Xt nmii bj sure oanqmnmi, Iw ihowii 
That OD tlM royal uaA, great DaTicfa aon, 
Amy'd in all liJs robes and types of poweiv 
Shims wi£h ka glofy than that simple flower. 

He huge masses, gray "witb age^ "wiach were now 
so earnestly aniidpated, meet the eye of llie pas- 
senger, on Salisbury-plain. The pile is imperfect, 
but it has the air of a stem and savage magnificence. 
All around are the tumuli, or barrows, the mounds 
of earth, beneath which the Britons buried their 
dead. Some of them have been opened, disclos- 
ing rases, containing the ashes and bones of a &r dis- 
tant race, together with their swords and hatdiets, and 
arrow-heads of flint, or metal ; — ^under the imagina- 
tion probably, so common among uncivilised people, 
that the dead delight in what jdeased them during 
life, the disembodied spirit retaining the inclinations 
and affections, discovered clearly in its mortal state. 
Here Mr. Mogridge thus wrote : — 

The extent of this plain remiacUi me of the boundless ocean, 
but all is immovable ; for the scattered flocks that speckle the 
wold are too distant for the eye to discern dieir movementi- 
the very clouds are motionless. Ay I yonder is a solitary crow 
flying far, far above me, but the contrast thus afforded only 
renders the monotonous stillness the more striking. 

fitonehengel Stonehengel there it is although but dimly 
descried I I draw my breath shorter, and hurry on impa- 
tiently. This distant glance is in itsdf a luxury. To have 
teen Stonehenge is a privilege that none can take from me 
now; there la satisfaction in the thought. What a pbce is this 
on which to erect a temple so remote from all appearance of 
population! 
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I sm now in tke •centre of this nytteriou ruin, so unfike 
joijliiiiig wliidi I hint ever before seen. 

How Burny s fellow-being Tisiting this place has wrestled 
with his emotioBs, filled with strange conjectures and feeUags 
hard to define ! It is a painM thought that by the perverse- 
ness and blindness of 1^ human heart such an impressiTe 
union of simplicity and sublimity as is here Tisible should have 
ever been perverted to impious and idolatrous purposes, iu'- 
stead of being directed to the worship and honour of Him who 
created the whole expanse from hence surveyed, above and 
beneath, who made sun, moon, and stars, the heavens, and 
heaven of heavens, and worlds of inconceivable glory. 

Before I entered thb mysterious ring the erect stones i^« 
peared uniform, close together, and placed with some regard to 
regularity, and on this account they did not so much affect 
me : but now tiie vast irregular grandeur of the colossal pile 
astonishes and bewilders me. Awe« amazement, and solemnity 
are as a load on my spirit pressing heavily. I want to know ; 
but I am ignorant ; I wish to admire ; but I am awe-struck ; 
I long to enjoy the scene around me; but I cannot; tears 
would be a relief to me. Seated on a moss-grown stone, I 
seem equally moved by the durability and desolation of this 
stupendous pile. 

Ages seem pteaesA, shadowy giant forms, 

And ftaiasiM that throng the heated brain, 

Are flitting to and fro ; unhallowed rites 

Obscene and cniel, and unearthly shapes 

Start into beings— 

Silenoe, and time, and dread eteinity. 

Are gathering ronnd me, crowding on my thoughts. 

Many remains, colossal, massy, and secluded, have I gazed 
on with solemn' feelings, but never do I remember such an«st- 
ing, mysterious, solemnity being excited within me by mould* 
ering cai^e, abbey, church, or priory, as that which now 
oppresses me. It is strange ; but these huge, uncouth, erect, 
and fiowmng stones teem tmbned with the spirit of by-gone 
ages. Tkof over-aw« mo aa they stand gloomily questioMi^;^ 
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as it were» my right to trespass within their shadowy circle. 
That single stone, that might j fidlen fragment jonder, is a min 
in itself. There it lies like the carcase of some orerthrown 
Dmidic Groliath, an opposer and defier of the liring God 1 

How can it be accounted for that one so fond of abstractiom 
and scenes of solitude as I, should now experience sensadons 
almost bordering on fear? These huge gray stones flinging 
their broad shadows seem displeased, and I feel as though I 
should be safer at a distance on the exposed plain than among 
them. 

The pedestrians now proceeded to Southampton^ 
a distance of forty^seven miles. They walked usually 
directly in line ; and their two mottoes were " For- 
wards" and "Steady;" ofiten uttered as an incen- 
tive to effort, and, at the same time, as a counter- 
active to what was deemed excess. That such long 
walks during successive days made no ordinary de- 
mand on them both might be expected. The elder 
was however w^ll fitted for the task, which the 
younger was scarcely able to sustain. Mr. Mqgridge 
describes the odd entry they made into Southamp- 
ton, Mr. K holding by the skirts of his coat, 

that he might be " towed along as a merchant ship is 
by a steamer." These circumstances were often re- 
called by them both, and to them the allusion is 
frequent in Mr. Mogridge's letters to his warm-hearted 
and excellent friend. 

At Netley Abbey Mr. Mogridge wrote as follows : — 

Here at last is the venerable pile I not so extended as my 
fancy had pictured it, but yet more lovely. The deep seclu* 
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sion of the niin, the elaborate beauty of its eastern window ; 
the fallen fragments and broken pillars lying in desolation, and 
the oaks and other trees which grow around, and eyen amid the 
roofless walls of the ruin, exercise an arresting influence over 
the spectator. 

The clustering ivy, that friend and companion of ancient 
buildings and aged trees, is here abundant. 

Iyj ! thou art ever green. 
Let me changeless then be seen ; 
While my Saviour loyes me, ne*er 
Let my love grow old and sere. 

lyy ] clinging round the tree, 
Gladly would I learn of thee ; 
Clinging as the year goes round. 
To the cross would I be found. 

This mingling of mossy walls with the stems, branches, and 
foliage of goodly trees, has a strange efiect. Nature appears 
to be asserting her sovereignty once more, and taking posses- 
sion of what for ages she has been deprived. I could muse 
here for a day. The place is overgrown with vegetation ; the 
grass is rank beneath the foot. Before me is a luxuriant and 
beautiful shrub springing from a fissure in the decayed stone 
wall ; from the very bosom of the building, adorning the hoary 
walls with leaves and flowers. 

So may we see, what time the Sabbath bells 

Are flinging fax their music on the gale. 

Some hoary-headed villager bestride 

The church-yard path, and linger 'mong the graves. 

Though bent with years, his ample^sinewy frune 

Bespeaks thejgiant strength he once poesest ; 

We gaze with reverence on him. There be stands 

The goodly ruin of a noble prime, 

Age on his brow, and floVrets in his bosom. 

Netley is undoubtedly one of the most romantic and pic- 
turesque ruins in England ; though nothing but its gray stone 
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waUf are ttudiag, to tell the ttleof what it wm m former 
jears. So amall a portion of the edifice remains, that it atdkee 
the qtectator as an abbey in miniatoTC ; and po^aps tins dr- 
cnmstance increases, rather than diminidbes its inflnenoe oTer 
the spectator. The eye takes in at once the entirety of its 
attractions, and the mind undiatracted by a mnltiplicity of 
parts, thus brought to a point, more distinctly and more pleaa- 
ingly indulges its meditations. 

Standing as I now am, on a fallen fragment of the ruin, 
and gazing on that fair eaitem window, surrounded by the 
ivy-clad, gray, dilapidated walls, and the branches of goodly 
trees, I am beckoning from the shadows of long past ages, the 
father abbots, and the cowled monks oi other days : ay 1 and 
they come at fancy's bidding. They are gliding through the 
gothic arches in procession, telling their beads, and bowing 
down at an image of the oross. Eren now, their chaunted 
matins and requiems are ringing through these roofless walls. 
The past is before me ; yonder is a nook with a skull and a 
cross, and here comes a pale-faced, bare-headed, and bare- 
footed monk, to offer up his ^ Ave Marias,** kneeling on the cold 
flint stone. 

A visitor has entered the ruin ; I see no procession : I hear 
no chaunt ; the nook, the skull, and the cross are gone ; the 
bare-headed monk has departed ; the picture of my imagina- 
tion is destroyed, endless disposed for company than for medi- 
tation, I leave the ruins of Netley. 

The pedestrians continued their walk through Gos- 
port and Portsmouth^ and then titnmgh Chichester, 
Arundel and Shoreham^ to Brighton; where they 
intended to take the steamer to Dieppe ; and to pursue 

a similar course in France. But here Mr. K 

found a letter with the painful intelligence that a 
relative was seriously ill, which compelled his return 
home. With earnest desires 6x the welfare of his 
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friend, who was now to proceed alone^ he placed his 
purse at Mr. Mogridge's disposal, a favour of which he 
cherished through after life a grateful remembrance. 

Reciprocating the kindliest feelings on the eye of his 
departure he thus writes : — 

You speak of me as *' hovering above the mutations of 
thij meroenary hollow workl;" — aj Kl K! — I may appear 
sometimes as a giant, jet am I but a babe, and there are 
seasons when the contrast between what I am and what I 
ought to be, sorely oppresses me, and hangs like an icicle on 
my heart. But time is rolling on ; soon shall ** the bell with 
solemn toll, speak the departure of a soul,** and we shall fall 
into the hands of Him who is merciful. 
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CHAPTER Xn. 

TOUB IN FBANCE. 

I lure kaown manj a mta get to the top of a momitaiii ij nioliLtd]r 
demberlBf vp its nigged eldei^ who would nerer have got there at all bj 
elttfng down and fretting at the bottom of it Something mnst be done, and 
done by joontVt, when jon are in trouble; or otherwise it will stick as dose to 
70a as tiie skin that eoren yon. If I had not been a man of oeenpatloa, iqj 
heart wovld hare broken long ago.— Mooamos. 



THB YOTAGS. — DIKPPB IHP ITS PIOFLB. — ^RAMBLBS DT VOBXABST. — 
AX ADYWnUBM. — PABI8. — JOL, M0GBID6B ABBITB IB LOBDOB. 

The incidents that now occurred may be gathered 
from Mr. Mogridge's letters and jottings of the time. 
He thus writes to Mr. R. A. K : — 

It 18 astonishing how much human beings are bound to 
each other bj sharing the difficulties of life together. We had 
shared much of toil, and after parting with you, I felt desolate, 
but despondency is not suited to the condition of man; and 
as I began energetically to make my last arrangements to 
carry into effect a plan which many circumstances seemed to 
favour of seeing France, my future intentions being literary 
appeared to require that I should not be altogether ignorant 
of a country so frequently visited by others, and so continually 
the subject of conversation. On the Tuesday I entered a 
packet bound to Dieppe, with very peculiar emotions. 

How shall I describe the paralysing influence of the sickness 
which came upon me ? I felt no fear, and had a longing desire 
to take a part in what was passing on board, yet was I spell- 
bound. My mind was free ; I could observe, reflect, reason, 
and soliloquise. I even sang as I dung to a rope leaning over 
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the vessel's side, yet could I not have turned my head to save 
the packet from foundering^ and my fellow passengers from 
the deep yawning waters. The plunging of the steamer, as 
though it would bore its way to the bottom of the deep, and 
its sudden liftings as if it were mounting into the air, made 
my soul sick of its fleshy tenement. 

A storm came on, at least what I considered such. The 
winds howled ; the rain descended ; the huge billows raged ; the 
sea broke over us, and several passengers were flung down on 
the deck. The sailors lashed everything fast that was movable, 
and the captain wore an air of anxiety in his face. A gentle- 
man was dashed with his throat against the bulwarks, and most 
of the people were driven below. All this time a young lady 
remained on the deck, looking tranquilly on the raging waters ; 
her attitude and calm countenance were admirable : — 

I marked her *znid the whitening surge, 

What time the storm was roaring ; 
Her bright eye wandering o*er the wave, . 

The watery world exploring. 

Though rudely blew the winds of heaven 

No spells of danger bound her ; 
But calm she stood on the creaking deck 

While the billows were breaking round her. 

How would an old tar, who had been tossed about in the 
Bay of Biscay, or wrecked by a West Indian tornado, twist in 
his cheek his quid of tobacco, and laugh at a landsman's ac- 
count of a capful of wind in the Channel I No matter, I am 
describing the way in which things aflected me, whatever 
amusement the narrative may aflbrd at my expense. 

With a deeply interested and curious eye Mr. Mog- 
ridge gazed on the quay, with its large crucifix, the 
churches, the inns, and the houses of Dieppe. As he 
walked from street to street, and visited the prome- 
nades, everything was strange. A child in a toyshop 
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far the first time in its life, gasang aa a profasion of 
battledores and shuttlecocks, puzzle-boxes, trumpets, 
drums, and rocking-horses, could not, be thought, be 
more excited. The dress and manners of the people 
were of themselves enough to secure his earnest atten- 
tion. Women and girls a{^)eared in all directions, 
with coloured head-dresses of extraordinary height, 
some with red cloaks, some with red gowns, and others 
with red petticoats. Here was a man in a cocked hat, 
there another in a blue frock, and yonder a fish-woman 
in her short red petticoat, holding a long fish by the 
head and tail, as it hung round her neck like a lady's 
boa. 

He writes : — 

I left Dieppe on foot, for Bois-Bobert and Fomereyal, and 
when between the two plaises was caught in a storm. The 
lightning was fearful, and the thn&der like the roar of 
artillery waa incessant. The rain fdl in torrents, drenching 
me to the skin. 

Obseiring a thick wood on my right, I crossed a corn- 
field, to obtain the shelter it promised to afford me. The 
grain was saturated with wet, and mj light clothing was in a 
woeful plight. Clambering oyer a fence I got into the wood, 
which was dark with the overhanging branches of large trees. 
«Now," thought I, << should I meet with a wolf what an 
adventure it would be ! " 

Nothing could be more disconsolate than my situation on 
emerging from the wood. I was hungry and thirsty; my 
clothes as wet as if I had been draped through a pond, and 
my chip hat, as I took it from my head, parted in two. With 
the rim in one hand, and the crown in the other, I walked on. 
Misery," said I to myself, "this must be Tery like thee." 
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There was sometluiig so odd, 80 new, and so ludicrously 
disconsolate in my situation, that I seemed to gather str^agth 
from my yery adversity. ^ Exercise and the sun,** thought I, 
^*will soon dry my light clothes ; a needle and thread at the 
first cafe will join the two parts of my hat together, while a 
couple of eggs, or a fish, or a ^' Jnf teaky^ with a glass of 
* forte bi^re,' or a cup of coffee, will supply all my wants.'' 

It was even so, for the sun broke out in all his glory, and a 
gviiaff^uitej or little public-bouse, by the wayside, provided me 
a sempstress, and a broiled fish, and abundantly satisfied my 
necessities. 

All that came now within the range of the traveller's 
Tision he car^EuUy obgenred, making jottings of trees, 
roads, mariiets, and people. At one place he says : — 

My bedchamber was none of the best : the pallet was 
hard, and the sheets eoarse, and far from clean ; neither was 
the matter mended by the cbcumstance of three or four par- 
ties being accommodated in different nooks of the same domi- 
cile. When I stretched myself at full length in my crib, the 
lalters of the roof, profusely omamei^ed with cobwebs, were 
within three feet of my face. I observed that when the family 
retired to their repose, neither sons nor sire bent the knee or 
offered up praise or prayer to the Father of mercies, for daily 
blessings or nightly protection. 

Soon after sunrise, I journeyed on to Forges, near which a 
magnificent scene of great extent burst upon me, the sunlit 
sky and the beautiM scenery, much excited me : it was a 
moment of intense enjoyment, a feeling of liberty, a pleasur- 
able sense of novelty, and a strong emotion of thankfulness to 
the Giver of all good, came over me, and brought the tear- 
drops into my ejea. Something like this I have felt on the 
summit of Skiddaw, the Malvern Hills, the Wrekin, and again 
when wandering among the romantic scenery of Derbyshire, 
and gazing on the lakes of Westmoreland and Cumberland. I 
speak n<ft of a mere admi^tion of natural objects alone, but 
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also of a deep, reTerential conTiction of His goodness who has 
so profusely adorned eren the temporarj dwelling-place of 
man. Seasons of this kind are precious ; there is more of the 
hliss of existence, more of the free ontpooring of heart to the 
Almighty Maker of heaven and earth, crowded into the brief 
space of such a moment, than is to be found in a jear of every- 
day emotions. 

Often did Mr. Mogridge relate the following 
adventure : — 

Pasdng through Goumay and Gizors to Chars, he 
entered a cabaret, where a sprightly-looking Frenchman 
soon joined him, who remariied that he had passed him 
several times while he was making notes by the way- 
side, and was surprised that he had been outwalked. 
Thinking it a good opportunity of improving his French, 
and anxious to reach Paris that night, though it was a 
distance of thirty-four or thirty-five miles, in addition 
to what he had already walked, Mr. Mogridge paid for 
the refreshment which the chasseur, as he proved to be, 
had taken as well as himself, and agreed to accompany 
him on the road to Paris. 

A friendly contention now arose as to their pedestrian 
powers, but Mr. Mogridge could have taken the lead 
when his companion was fairly exhausted ; and on 
reaching Pontoise, he entered a cabaret, declaring he 
could walk no further. Mr. Mogridge felt some 
anxiety at this, but heard that a diligence would leave 
Pontoise soon after midnight. 

He now took a walk with the chasseur in the town, 
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lehen the latter conducted him to what proved to be a 
gaming-house, and invited him to play at cards or 
billiards; but as the offer was firmly declined, the 
chasseur went into another room. On entering it to 
beckon away his companion Mr. Mogridge found him 
closely conversing with two gamblers ; they were soon 
joined by the innkeeper, and it was with no little 
difSculty that Mr. Mogridge got away, while his appre- 
hensions which had been previously excited by what 
had occurred, were greatly on the increase. 

As he had not known how to refuse an invitation of 
the innkeeper to " a little supper," he sat down with 
him, his wife, and the chasseur, but he only partook of 
a few heads of asparagus, one or two biscuits, and some 
water. Wine and brandy were called for, but with 
this, as a guest, Mr. Mogridge thought he had no right 
to interfere. Conscious from the by-play carried on 
between the innkeeper and the chasseur of his own 
insecurity, he became still more so, when the two 
gamblers entered the room, and the chasseur handing 
them the bottle, said, with a significant shrug, that he, 
who however knew all that was occurring, was asleep. 

Awoke, or rather jogged by the chasseur, with the 
intimation that the diligence would soon be ready, a 
little strip of paper was pushed towards him, which 
proved to be the bill for the supper, amounting to 
nineteen francs, sixteen sous, two-thirds of which were 
for wine and eau de vie ! In vain did Mr. Mogridge 

Q 
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plead that he had g^en no order, h was dedaied to 
be Monsieur's business and his only. Sunoonded by 
a set of ruffians, it was in vain to resist payment, by a 
solitary foreigner at midnight, and as a man in a coarse 
great coat, with a cap on his head and a lantern in his 
hand entered toannounce that llie diligence was ready, 
Mr. Mogiidge paid the failL fie now foond that the 
man's entrance was only a trick, and no difigenoe was 
Acre! 

The chasseur, on Mr. Mogridge lesvii^ llie faoose, 
led him np one street and down anodier, pretending 
he had lost his way. Then he took him to an im- 
yard to seek die dihgenoe, but none was to be found. 
A acarecrowof an ostler was the only beingto be seen 
on the premises, except a postilion, who was ready to 
drive a crazy iM voiture to a place two or tiu:ee miles 
on the road, which it was said, the diligence would 
pass. The danger was now readung its acme. To 
ride in a yoiture wiA so susfncions a oompanian, 
Bxpeeting every moment to be joined by the gamblers 
and the innkeeper, Mr. Mogri^e felt must be refused, 
and unarmed, but drawing his knife from his pocket, 
he prepared for resistance. 

Eappily, at this instant, two travellers entered the 
yard, who wished to go to Paris, and it was soon ar- 
ranged that they and Mr. Mogridge should travel 
together in the voiture, the driver of which was already 
on the box. The chasseur accompanied them, and as Mr. 
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Mogridge had given him aBtripoFpapermth the name 
of the hotel to which he intended to go in Paris, he 
asked the diasgeur finr it, in the gcay dawn of the 
mormng when they were between Fianconrille and 
St. Denis^ as ii^ taking out his pencil, he wished to make 
.some addition to Ae address. No sooner was the paper 
obtained than, satisfied the chasseur did not re- 
member the address, Mr. Mogridge tore it in pieces, 
and scattered it out of the window, asking if he knew 
why this was done? The chasseur dirank back 
abashed while Mr. Mogridge explained to his com- 
panions the way in which he had been treated ; and 
then turning to the chasseur, he told him that if he ever 
met a Frenchman in England, under dmilar circimi- 
stances, he would give him a soverdgn rather than 
wrong him of a sou. 

The foUowii^ letter describes his feelings during his 
visit to the capital he had long desired to see : — 

June 16, IS2T. 

Mt VSBT I>BiLB MiLBT, 

I aiiall I Buppose be in London in about a week 
from hence, and hope to find a letter there from you to tell me 
that you and my dear Charles are welL In all the wild and 
wa3rward energy of my character and conduct, you will I 
know give me credit for good feelings and intentions, while 
others understanding me not, judge of my actions associated 
with their own conceptions. That I should write you from this 
place, would with many be a sufficient reason either to sus- 
pect my sanity or my affection ; but the former is uninjured, 
and my heart tells me the grave will not be the boundary of 

Q 2 
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the latter. I did think not to write jou till my return, but 
reflection, the little I can indulge in here, tells that I 
ought to write, and affection demands it. 'Thy initials my 
Mary are engraven on the top of the grand Napoleon Pillar, 
in the place Yendome ; thou hast been blessed in the Louvre 
and the Tuileries ; and a prayer been breathed for thee from 
the church of churches, Notre Dame. I hardly know if I wish 
you ever to see this place ; my reason for being here is this : 
as the capital with which I begin the world again must consist 
of the resources of my own mind, I judge it politic to let those 
resources be full. I had an opportunity of spending a week 
here under circumstances that might not again occur; and 
knowing the strength of my own desires respecting seeing 
France, and the improbability of my settling down with un- 
disturbed energy until I had ; I decided to embark on the 
watery world and be in London with little delay. Disap- 
pointment in the packet occasioned much delay ; but here I 
am in health. I believe that my Mary will not judge of my 
eccentric actions without associating with them my motives, 
which if I at all understand them, are correct. Full of excite- 
ment and full of affection I write, and while my Mary con- 
tinues to judge me with the same consideration, discrimina- 
tion and affection with which she has done hitherto, I believe 
I shall, though not enabled to " bid farewell to every tear,** 
be strengthened to face a frowning world. I will not occupy 
time in explaining feelings that I can scarcely at this moment 
reduce to anything like system. France is a new world, and 
Paris the most novel part of it, and soon might I fill my 
paper in the description of a few of the manifold wonders that 
incessantly present themselves. I long with intensity to tread 
my native land, and yearn towards thee and my child. 

Perhaps it would not become a man laying claim to re- 
flection to decide on his first impressions ; let Paris therefore 
be undescribed by me until a little further acquaintance, and 
some reflection will enable me to unwind, to disentangle the 
maze that I now should essay in vain. I have not sought or 
found here other pleasure than what arises from an interest 
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in all that relates to mankind. Selfish gratification I cannot 
afford, nor do I sigh for it ; all I see or seek has a reference 
to my future views. This visit was undertaken and executed 
under a strong impulse, and it has cost me very much of 
energy in body and mind. My walking in France has been 
on the same scale as that just before I left England. Yet am I 
well ; but from not knowing the language, the impediments 
are such as nothing but a determination equal to my own 
could conquer. I am now at the Palace of Versailles, nor 
can your most unlimited fancy go beyond its beauty. Its 
fountains are far beyond the compass of my mind to describe ; 
the catacombs are closed, being dangerous. All other sights 
that are considered most attractive I have seen or shall see ; 
and some that are not attractive. I shall perhaps leave Paris 
to-morrow or next day; but as the distance to Calais is 
perhaps two hundred miles, and I a pedestrian, it will take me 
near a week, though I shall shorten the time by an occasional 
ride in the diligence. I understand my guide very well, and 
though I have spoken bad French enough to set France in 
an uproar, yet do I get through marvellously well. You 
know not the intensity of desire which this tour has excited 
for my own land, and my own people, and never was my 
Mary so dear to me. Englishmen are proverbial for their 
inclination to inscribe their illustrious names, or august initials, 
in every remarkable place they visit. The summit of Napoleon's 
Pillar bore ample testimony to the existence of this propensity. 
However blamable it may be so to disfigure works of art, 
I will here plead guilty to the fact of having inscribed, with 
the point of my penknife, on the pillar of Napoleon, the names 
of many who hold a place in my affections. A sudden thought 
of the perishable nature of what we call ^' eternal brass,** came 
iicross my mind, and induced me to make the following addi- 
tion : — These names are inscribed by 

A stranger from across the sea, 

. His lowly name it matters not ; 
May they in heaven remembered be^ 
When this proud column is forgot. 
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God bleH 71m and mpport jon in all tkingi. Wf aao» 
will meet. I do feel 1117 mind vmdrooil^ uopfified bj nj 
tour; and ctn tell of'wApei b^ Ma and land when epportmuty 
permita to figbt mj battle* o'er agun. Fare tbee well for a 
little time longer ; let tb; lipc represent nnnc in giving tbe 
forehead of n j bojr the impreMiOD of mj afiection, and balievs- 
me in Terj drad tbj oira ^ectwnately attaebed hniband, 

Gmomaw MooKineE. 

Ton may judge bj mj writing of mj writing aeoommoda- 

yfe ff.ve ouly one poem written at this time : — 



Fm mine tile ening biow to bisnd ; 
To eiMT&te the geStj hand, 

Or datj ihe dead ; 
EnoDgh fbi DM that <hi Urn spot, 
Meny wu aiiled and foigot. 

And bnman btiiigi bled. 
Eaon^ that liere tlie erimam tide 
Of mthlaw ilaogbter waited vide. 

And 'whelm'd the Md and biaTt ; 
Base o'er the daring and tbe «tnng ; 
Thetimid, beantiful, and joaag, 

And iirept them to the graTe. 
yfith itnmg emcFtion asd «|)iaat 
I Tiew the apeetna of the paat. 

Dim aa ibtj m 
ndhailUua 
And heareai 

AnJ ahsd a bniidDg tear. 
Degraded lojtitj 1 thr bnnr 
Was dimin'd, diihonont'd and brought low: 

Lond lose tba mirrderaiu jril. 
When Innooence, and Emn's chil d , 
Vere mingled in ifiaorder wild, 

And Tioa and Tiitne M. 
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Yet ihiDk sot <me 'mid freedom bom 
Can adTooaie a tyrant's sooro, 

And crouch with timid Boni ; 
Bather let Faction burst away 
With wild imgOYeni&bk sway. 

Than Tyranny controL 

By him the poorest of the poor. 
Who labours in his hnt obscnre, 

Or toils to dress the plains, 
liet prond oppression be withstood ; 
The braye, thongh poor, has noble blood 

Careering through his Yeins. 

Ne'er let the unpractised dare to guide 
A kingdom through the stormy tide. 

When stricken Empire reels^ 
Last Anasehy his iron car 
Let loose amid the maddening war^ 

And crush him 'neath its wheels. 

Proud minion of a little hour I 
Beceptade of passing power ! 

The page of history scan : 
For though the mighty million fling 
A name upon thee, — call thee King ! 

Yet art thou still a num I 

Though by thy ftwfol hands be hurl'd 
The bursting thunders of a world. 

Some bott may deal the blow ; 
Some vassal's angry arm, among 
The meanest menials of the throng, 

May strike, and lay thee low. 

Or prince, or peasant, drsw thee near ; 
'Tia good awhile to ponder here ; 

Be trifling cares resigned, 
While Memory, from her stores sublime, 
Unrolls the bloody scroll of Time, 

To benefit mankind. 
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Here may the proud, whoM breaste aspire. 
Whose hearts with unrepiess'd deaiie. 

And lost of empire bom ; 
And they, who sternly would withstand 
The mthless mler of a land, 

A mutual lesson learn. 

Here may the oppressor, and opprest. 
When passbns agitate ike breast^ 

Be taught to stem their sway ; 
And disciplined in such a school, 
Monarchs, though mighty, learn to rule^ 

And people — to obey. 

On a review of his tour Mr. Mogridge remarks : — 

What valuable gifts are those of the memory and imagina- 
tion ! How vividly they bring before us the past, enabling us 
to live again through scenes which have afforded us pleasure 
The extended prospects, the fortified towns, and the chateaux 
of France, often rbe in my remembrance, with the uncouth 
diligences and fish carts that a traveller meets as he journeys 
on ; the vineyards spread right and left ; and the crucifixes by 
the wayside, the wooden crosses in the burial grounds, the 
blue frock*d peasants, and the females with their high caps and 
streaming lappets. I could sketch a hundred vignettes that 
memory retains, of groups dancing in the fields, of shepherds 
tending their flocks, of well-mounted gendarmerie on the 
public roads, of young women sitting in bow windows making 
lace, and of ponds filled with green-bodied, loud croaking 
frogs. 

Crossing over from Calais, Mr. Mogridge had a 
rough passage to London : thus finishing an excursion 
of between six and seven hundred miles, four hundred 
and sixty of which he had traversed on foot. 
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CHAPTER Xin. 

LITEBABT STBUaGLES. 

MxxT authon are, and all onght to be^ Tirtaotu ; and the Tery employment 
of contrlbating to the edification and happiness of others is a great laxnry. 
Bnt they are not without their trials. In the midst of their most benevolent 
plans, their brightest descriptions, their highest sublimations, they most eat and 
drtnk, and provide for the common necessities of hnman beings. Oh that the 
trretdied rolls and red-herrings of the world should hare power to drag down 
A spirit to earth, when it is soaring amidst the clouds !— MoasxDOB. 
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JACK THB SAILOB. — THB LOLLABDS. — THB AUTHOB AND THE PUB- 
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LTBIST. 

The Calais boat has just come in, and many are 
waiting to welcome and embrace its passengers^ but 
no one of Mr. Mogridge's family is there : he must 
still be in obscurity ; and so we contemplate him now, 
weary and distressed by his voyage, seeking, in his 
loneliness, some humble retreat. This was found in 
the Kingsland Road, where he entered without delay 
on his literary labours. 

London^ July 5, 1827. 

Mt DEABE8T MaST, 

I arrived here quite exhausted with fatigue ; found 
your letter in possession of Mr. R ; and it did me much 
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good not only that you wrote in such spirits, but that you were 

at Mr. B ^'s. Bless thee for all thy kind expressions. As a 

star in the heavens to the eyes of the ocean-tossed mariner, 
so are kindness and affection to the tried heart of the afflicted* 
I am well in health ; my spirits nothing to complain of, except 
an increasing sternness in reference to my estimate of this 
world's sympathy. I had a wretched passage home, but it is 
all oyer, and croaking is a bad amusement. I had written thee 
on my arrival, but not only was I much subdued by excite- 
ment and fatigue, but anxiously did I expect another letter* 
I think I have gained much knowledge that will serve me ia 
times to come ; but with much toil and fatigue did I accom- 
plish my object ; and I am now elucidating the problem, " Into 
how many parts can humanity instructed by necessity divide a 
shilling ? ** A few days will transpire ere I can write you ; in 

the meantime tell I that I know not when I have read a 

miMfe interesting subject than the one her talented pen has 
supplied me witii fin* poetry; and if in the poetry I can retain 
the pathos of her prose, I doubt not of interesting even the 
uninitiated. I am at this moment in lodgings. Breakfast 

with Mr. B ^ and dine where I can ; for there are so many 

places here where a man can dine in strict conformity to the 
calibre of his purse, that I accommodate myself accordingly. 

I understood that Mr. B C was to be here, and that 

he would render me some literary assistance but he has not 
been. O my Mary I had I been enabled to spend here in lite- 
rary pursuits, and in security, that time that has passed away 
in apprehension, and distracted and uncertain study, what an 
advantage would it now be to me. I'must get out my poems 
as soon as possible ; and I must also do something else before 
that time arrives that we may eat and drink in peace, if not 
with luxury. Bear in mind this is no letter; but only written 
lest you might think I neglected to write an account of my 
safe arrivaL Tell my little fellow I should like him to see 
Paris some day, and therefore he must begin to learn French 

to-morrow. I wonder that I and you never wrote poesy ; 

nor can I at all understand how it is that beings who .are capa- 
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Ue of affeoti^ the liesrt tkrough the meditnn of the pen. mm. 
to intent^; whose proie is harmony of no common order caa 
repress poetic aspirations. I mean not to- praise, but simply to 
express what does appear an enigma to me. I am sure there 
is in the letter received, as much talent and as deep a psthov 
in composition as would make a book if it were to be mingled 
with as much common place as sometimes passes current in the 

world* Will you tell I how sensible I am of her kindBess 

to me, exercised towards thee; for if I know myself my heart 
16 grateful to all who are kind to thee. Where is Ann ? la 
she with you ? Remember me kindly to her.^ 

Thia morning I saw two miserable men terminate a miserable 
life, in a miserable manner, at the new drop at the Old Bailey 
prison. I watched every lo(^, every motion ! determined to 
know the misery of witnessing the acme of human sufferance. 
I made notea all the time ; and the unfeeling, brutal, insensi- 
bility, the jesting and ribaldry of many in the same apartment 
with me, was most horrible L Can it be that human heart* 
delight in humam misery ? 

It 18 a femrkSL thing to die 

E'en lying on a downy bed ; 
While friends onr every want sapply 

And tears of love and sorrow shed. 

But p ! to be with fetters bound — 

Bragg'd to the ignominions tree, 
With gl^ping multitudes aromd, 

'Jiid pain, remone^ and infuny : 

This, UhiB is dreadful !— my God ! 

Flreserye my heart from sin and shame ; 
And teach me to endure thy rod. 

And magnify thy holy name. 

The day before yesterday I was making notes at the Boyal 
Exchange while observing the motions and actions of the cele- 
brated capitalist Rothschild! Ton think I shall not succeed 
in the "Wanderer." Do you say so to provoke me to 
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tncoeed ? I rather think bo. I^»- giyes me credit for talent 
to accomplish it. And though I haye not yet written one 
word, yet vanity whispers in my ear to be confident. I will 
not pay the postage, for to tell thee a tnith, at the moment it 
will not be convenient! What an expressive term! Do you 
think Mary that jesting at our afflictions makes us tiiink less 
of them ? Many think so and thereby justify the apparent 
want of sympathy in the world. I have no time to look over 
a line of this before it goes to post. Forget not to remember 

me in the most respectful manner to Mr. B . I will 

remember his kind hospitality, and tell I that I think of 

her just as I imagine she wotdd wish me to think of her. She 
has said, ^*I always understood her." Ask her if she thinks 
she understands me? Thank her for reviewing my poems. 
Her opinion I sincerely value when she uses her judgment in 
such things. But she judged too favourably of the book. She 
made us a present of Sketches in Wales. Priendship will 
affect us much. Ask her to be kind enough to play the Turk 
with my poems. For though I like not alterations merely be- 
cause requested to alter, yet when a valid reason is assigned, 
I would like to see a thousand alterations in my poor poems. 

God bless thee and my boy, my very dear Mary and I and 

nil. Thine in heart and soul. 

GfiOBGE MOGEIDGE* 

Tes ! I haye thought of thee — and stemm'd the tide 
That rose preyailing o^er this heart forlorn ; 
And I haye striTen for thee— ay, and tried 
To bear — what otherwise this heart had torn. 
Yet still the wayei of tronble rose in scorn 
Of my Tain strivingSy and my heart was riven ; 
I conid hare wished that I had ne*er been bom, 
But iome there were on earth and some in heayen 
That checked the sinfol thonght — I hope to be forgiyen. 

And who can tell but He whose mighty hand 
Controls the forked lightnings as they pUy ; 
Who casteth down the proud by His commandi 
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And listeth to the humble when they pray, 
May guard and gnide me on my weary way ; 
And grant what hitherto he has denied ; 
And then — but no ! — that were too bright a ray. 
And I must wander from thee far and wide. 
With darkness in my sonl, and sorrow by my side. 

To his beloved mother he wrote : — 

Do you get into your little garden, and have you thrift 
blooming around the border ? When you and I meet each 
other it will plainly appear that a considerable period has 
passed since we met, for Time writes strange features on the 
face. In a little time, whatever channels we now wear on our 
cheeks, we shall, through mercy, be beauteous as angels and 
as happy too. 

Yesterday a young person living exactly opposite our 
lodging was married, and a gay party were smiling at the 
window. I stuck a white rose in my bosom by way of com- 
pliment. Even now the rose is withered and its leaf is green 
no more. 

The strong pulsations of Mr. Mogridge's heart ta 
every one who had a claim on his regard constantly 
found expression. Thus he writes to his daughter 
Eliza now at Ashted : — 

Will you, in few words tell me all you know of the latter 
days of the Rev. E. Burn. His death has called forth my 
affections afresh. Tell me too, of the funeral gathering — give 
me the group assembled on the occasion. Though I know 
they have taken him to the sepulchre, yet I know not where 
they have laid him ; and I like to know where lie the grave- 
clothes of those whom I hope and trust, through matchless 
mercy, to meet in glory. Tell me too, how all that bear his 
name are, and where they are now situated. I am wearing 
the symbol of affectionate respect for his memory in my hat. 
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In a letter teenmi^ with the str o ngeBt eqiresnoiis of 
affection^ he writes to Mrs. Mogridge : — 

I have ariflen this nunming somewkftt early to write to jou, 
and as I sit in my little solitary chamber, mj fingers leel the 
approach of winter, and fire, at present, is out of the question. 
It has pleased God to give me a good constitution, and he also, 
has kept me in youth from injurmg it by acts of intemperance, 
80 that haying a mind also of some endurance, I can meet mere 
personal trials and ineonveniences as well as most, otherwise 
the absence of many an accustomed comfort might oppress me. 
I fancy you comfinrtably seated, if you are up, by a nice bias. 
log fire, with Charles and Ann near you, talking of anything 
and ererything save com and the Catholic question, that hred^- 
fast is preparing, and that you will not eat it as I do mine, 
^ alone, alone, all alone.** 

The contrast thus presented not only to the domestic 
scene at Birmingham, but to others which he had 
enjoyed as feur as was possible in Ins circumstances in 
Herefordshire, was to him indescribably painful ; while, 
as is evident, there was the bitter priyation of the ordi- 
nary comforts of life. And yet, most energetically 
does he give himself to observe whatever comes into 
sight in his daily walks. Thus he says : — 

London is a noble city, and in nmny respects the noblest 
city in the world : but the air of Cheapside is not like that of 
the country ; the leaves of the books in the library of the 
British Museum are not the leaves of forest-trees ; the best 
paintings of the Royal Academy and National Grallery are but 
faint imitations of nature ; and the weary«footed, pent-up 
sheep and bullocks of Smithfield are but a poor substitute for 
the flocks of the wide-spread pastures and the ** cattle on a 
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tlioiisasid hills.*' In autumn the put tsoBOi war wj vphnt 
and my heart grows clamorous for nuxmtain and moor, and 
the ridi garniture of woods and fields. 

These days gone bj, and these sonny Tuions of my child* 
hood, come upon me in the crowded city, and snrprise me in 
my walks, especially in autumn. Every tree in the pleasure- 
grounds of the crescents and squares, and every bush in the 
gardens as I pass remind me of -waving woods, and warbling 
birds, and nooks and shady lanes. I hear the breeze in the dry 
iKdge of the brook, see the ripple of the running waters ; and 
feel that I am a sharer in the joyous julnlee of creation, where 
the golden fields, the beauteous hop-yards, the ruddy orchards, 
and the many-coloured foliage of the forest-trees are lit up 
with sunbeams, and where birds, bees, butterflies, and myriads 
of the insect world are on the wing. 

Why do the merchant, the banker, and the shopkeeper 
enter their carriages, or climb into their cabriolets and gigs, 
when the busy day is ended ? Why does the city clerk inhabit 
a house in the suburbs ? or the small tradesman, the ingenious 
mechanic, or the invalided lodger on the third story, walk abroad 
on a suivner*s evening to gaze on a green field ? Why, be- 
cause they love the country. 

The flower-pots that I see in the different windows ; the 
laurels, the lilacs, and laburnums, that nobly struggle for life 
in the squares, the fore-pourts, and back-yards of the crowded 
city ; the withered gillyflower in the broken jug at the case- 
ment of the almshouse, and the solitary bud that the broker 
sticks in his button-hole when he goes on 'Change, are all 
eloquent advocates in support of my opinion ; they all tell me 
that the country is loved by the inhabitants of town and city. 

The grocer's wife, and the mercer's daughter, with artificial 
bouquets in their bonnets; the nurse-girls, with their fairy 
band of rosy ones around them, light-heartedly rambling in 
search of fresh air in the parks and open squares, all appear 
to me to cry out with a loud voice, " How delightful is the 
country ! " 

The reason why you do not live in the country is, most 
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likely, the saise that prevents me being Lord Mayor of Lon- 
don, — the want of opportunity; therefore I will not blame you; 
but get into the green fields when you can ; for though Fa^on 
imd Finery reside in the town, Freedom roams abroad in the 
country, Hospitality lives at a farm-house, and Contentment 
often dwells in a cottage. 

London is not a city whose streets are paved with gold : it 
is not a place where every young man may become a valet to 
a lord, and every young woman waiting-maid to a lady. This 
information is worth its weight in bullion : for the want of it, 
many a poor lad has tramped into London with a good pair of 
shoes on his feet, and tramped out of it barefoot ; and many 
an honest girl has brought a happy and innocent heart into 
the city, and not been able to preserve it innocent or happy. 
Let this be remembered. 

If you have one thing in London, and that is money, you 
may soon have everything else, except happiness; and this, 
money can never buy. If you once get into a London crowd, 
you will not easily get out of it again ; here are soldiers and 
sailors, tradesmen, tinkers, and tailors ; butchers and bakers, 
packmen, pedlars, porters, and pickpockets, rushing, crushing, 
and cramming all together, till there is sometimes no room to 
thrust a walking-stick between them. 

Oh ! it is a strange place, and strange are the people who 
inhabit it ; it is a general rendezvous for the bad, and a point 
of attraction for the good; it, is stained with every vice, and 
yet, for all this, it has more liberty, more loyalty, more prin- 
ciple, more patriotism, more learning, more wisdom, more 
power, more benevolence, and more virtue than any other city 
under the canopy of heaven. 

Humanity has still for Mr. Mogridge a great inte- 
rest. Thus, he says : — 

I like to pick up scraps of conversation as I pass my fellow- 
pilgrims in the world, whether at St. Giles's or St. James's : 
to notice peculiarities in form, dress, demeanour, language, or 
- to muse on the shrewdness of one man, the address of 
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moiher, and the churlishnefls of a third, and the kindness of a 
fonrth : the Jew with his old clothes ; the Mohammedan with 
Ids box of rhubarb ; the whining beggar, defended by his 
matches from the interference of the police ; the fishwomen at 
Billingsgate ; the merchant on 'Change, and the Lord Mayor 
in his state-carriage— all call forth my speculations. I like to 
pause as the plumed hearse and mourning-coaches, drawn by 
black horses, arching their proud necks, and lifting their feet 
high, slowly move among the crowded and busy streets, em« 
phatically proclaiming to the passers-by, **Man that is bom of 
woman is of few days and full of trouble. He cometh. forth 
like a flower and is cut down, he fleeth also as a shadow and 
continueth not.** 

I like to look in the shop-windows, for many of them 
supply food for profitable speculation. I like to ]ook on 
etchings, drawings, engrayings, and pictures, and am oflben- 
times spell-bound by their influence, feeling regret that I 
cannot thank those who have contributed so much* to my gra- 
tification. I like to glance, if it be only at the title-page, on 
the works of authors that I belieye to be in heaven, claiming kin- 
dred with them eyen there, knowing them, loying them, and 
longing to be like them. How many a kindred spirit, by 
the record it has left behind it, has made my heart beat 
and my pulse play, and called forth my admiration, joy, 
and thankfulness, hundreds of years after its translation to 
glory I 

I like to linger at the well-supplied stalls of second-hand 
books, and to turn oyer the leaves of the volumes exposed for 
•ale, from the twopenny box of all sorts at the door, to the 
shelf of folios inside the shop. I like to glide slowly with the 
living stream along Cheapside, noting the passers-by, and 
reading their history in their eyes, faces, and appearance. 
Twenty men did I see there in procession last week, every one 
bearing a broad, heavy board on his shoulder, placarded with 
the name of a London journal, and some of them tottered be- 
neath their burdens. O what a tale did their haggard cheeks, 
their sickly frames, and their ragged raiment make known I 

R 
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Porerty, and perii^i tlioaghtleuDeM, iiidi0ereiioo« aad crioM^ 
luul made them whal they were. 

I like to stand opposite Christ's Hospital and look throof^ 
the doable row of iron pallisades at the boys when they are at 
play in the court-yard. If it were possible to make a good* 
looking boy appear ngly, by dressing him up in naoomth oloth- 
ingy the blue gown, yellow petticoat and stockmgs, and buckle- 
garter-like girdle of the Christ's Hospital costume, would ujfr* 
doubtedly do it; but in spite of their dress the light-hearted, 
merry-making rogues find their way into my heart. I remember 
that I once was a boy, and when they knuckle down at ring- 
taw, leap the skipping-rope, trundle the hoop, and race after 
one another, I feel that I could join them at that sport. It 
was but yesterday that I stood looking at them for ten minutes, 
afterwards giving them in silence my parting blessing* 

I like to pass along Newgate-street, or elsewhere, when a 
throng of poor women, girls, and boys, stand with their jugs 
and cups, their basons and platters, opposite to an eating- 
house, wuting with their twopences to receive the broken 
victuals of the establishment. It would do you good, if you 
have never seen this daily exhibition, to gaze upon it ; and if 
you have a kind heart, and twopence in your pocket, I feel 
quite sure, that in such a case, some poor widow, or pale-faced 
girl, with her crockery in her hand, will soon have your money. 
What a comfortable thing it is that one can buy such a sub- 
stantial gratification, as that of lighting up the eye and glad- 
dening the heart of the poor, at the low price of twopence. I 
like to stand among the gathered group of merchants and 
foreigners on '^'Change,*' just long enough for the rolling dia 
of mingled voices and varied languages to make me estimate 
more highly quietude and peace. I like now and then to peep 
at the parks and Kensington gardens, commenting, not ill- 
naturedly, on the equipages and well-dressed people assembled. 
I like to lean over London-bridge, gazing on the steamboats 
as they come and go, and on the forest of masts that rises from 
the bed of the river, and I like to pause in Smithfield, ere I go 
by the spot where the martyr has ** played the man in the fire/* 
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I never pass the place without more than common thank- 
fulness to the Father of mercies in sparing me the torments 
that better men have endured I 

The following is a strong appeal on behalf of the 
wretched : — 

Who is there among the residents of "Fajre London 

Citie,'' or indeed among those who pay it an occasional visit, 

who has not stood thoughtfully on that bridge of bridges, 

called London bridge, which spans the noble river, musing now 

on the flowing tide below its goodly arches, and now on the 

living stream of throbbing pulses and beating hearts, flowing 

two ways at once between the city and the Borough ? I have 

mused there at mid-day, when the sun glittered on the sparkling 

waters; and at midnight, when the lights of Southwark bridge 

were reflected in long spiral streams of fire in the current 

below. The coal barges were as black patches on the inky 

waters. The night air was bleak and cold, even to the well'. 

clad, flannel-waistcoated, great-coated citizen who happened 

to be abroad. What must it have been, then, to the ill fed, 

and the ill clad P The pale-faced, shivering, outcasts of crime, 

and the poor ragged lads, whose hapless destitution and reckless 

habits and dishonesty had made them houseless, might be seen 

here and there, reclining on the comfortless recesses of the 

bridge. Bitter is the bread and hard is the stony couch of 

erime, but do yon ask me whose fault it was that those wretched 

outcasts were what they were ? You are safe in proposing the 

question, for I speak of years gone by ; but should you see 

sooh outcasts now, and ask me. Who is to blame P I reply you, 

unless, according to your ability, you have done your utmost 

to prevent the guilt and wretchedness you deplore. It is a 

derisive mockery, a heartless affectation of humanity, to pity 

the misery yon make no effort to relieve. One piece of gold, 

one silver shilling, nay, .one copper coin, cast into the treasury 

of Christian philanthropy, for tiie benefit of the erring children 

of ignorance, crime, and destitution, outweighs in worth a 

thousand exclamations of uwmbodied sympathy. 

r2 
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One Sunday morning Mr. Mogridge was walking 
with a friend on their way to the chapel oi the Found- 
ling Ho^italy when the late Bey. Edward Irringy. whom 
he had heard in Birmingham^ passed on horseback^ 
and he was at once identified. They met him, a 
second time, but dismounted, a few hours after, when 
Mr. Mogridge accosted the celebrated preacher, and 
asked him where and at what time his service com- 
menced ; in reply he was furnished with all partictdars^ 
and was very courteously asked to inquire for^ and to 
occupy Mr. Inring's pew, which they failed not to do. 
He afterwards deeply deplored the errors into whidi 
that extraordinary man fell, and he has described a 
YVBLt to his church, at the time multitudes were at- 
tracted thither by what were described as ^^ spiritual 
manifestations." 

He writes : — 

Last week I went to Mr. Irring's clmrch, where some of 
the congregation are said to be gifted with unknown tongnes. 
In the midst of a solemn and impressiye appeal made by the 
minister, as to the work of the H0I7 Spirit, and agahwt 
^ scoffing," a man cried out, or rather shridced aBeartUy 
words in an unearthly manner : ^ Era hurra hura ladasbo 
eram,*' or some such sounds ; and then, '' Shall they continue? 
shall the scoffers continue? No I they shall not continue; 
God shall visit them I'' Great consternation followed. I 
think too highly of Mr. Irving to believe he willingly deedves 
his people, but I think he is deceived. He believes that the 
influence of the Holy Ghost is immediately exercised on the 
mind of the speaker ; a thing to which I am decidedly opposed. 
I am an arch heretic — a hardened unbeliever* When the 
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iMii- shrieked out, it produced on me a strange effect, for I 
was looking round to notice whoever might speak. His shriek 
produced not the same impression that arises on hearing the 
^ry of *^ Murder ! " for in that case we feel disposed to rush* 
f<»rward to render assistance. The impression was rather 
like that made by the cry " Oh 1 horror, horror ! ** as though 
something terribly fearful was to be gazed at and avoided. 

. Again, Mr. Mogridge writes to a friend : — 

I have at last been to the Temple Church — this round and 
oblong church — the clustered pillars of Purbeck marble, the 
Knights Templars in their helms and hauberks, lying on 
their backs cross-legged, with their two-handed swords beside 
themt The older monuments and Saxon monumental inscrip- 
tions — the penitential cell, the purgatory of the offending 
brothers of the order — the splendid galaxy of blazing glass in 
the oriel window,-— the grotesque carvings and the wonder- 
gazing groups that frequent the place, would supply you 
with a few well occupied hours of interest and entertainment. 
I can see you and dear £ gftzing down on those strong- 
hearted warriors of olden time. 

On another occasion he says : — 

- I was in the Thames Tunnel, with two Frenchmen, when 
the Grand Duchess Helene, sister to the Emperor Nicholas of 
lE^ussJa, came in with a few nobles. There is a part of the 
tannel not shown to the public ; this was lighted up ; I joined 
her party ; about eleven of us were huddled up together for 
half aU' hour, within the space of a few feet. As there we're 
two ladies,, I asked a young man, who wore moustaches, in 
French, to oblige me by pointing out the Grand Duchess; 
this he did, and after an observation en passant respecting the 
tunnel, I found I had been talking with the Grand Duke. 

It was a great pleasure to Mr. Mogridge to receive a 
visit from his highly valued and truly affectionate 
ftiend Mr. E , during which another instance . 
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occurred of peril and escape. Those who remember 

the &1I of water through the centre ardi of old 
London Bridge, when the tide was returning, well 
know that to pass through it safely in a small boat, 
without a very skilful waterman, was extremely dan- 
gerous. In such a boat, however, were Mr. Mogridge 

and his friend E . Both inexperienced in rowing, 

they took up the oars to paddle about in the Thames, 
giving the waterman a cheese-cake or two, with which 
to employ himselfl Imperceptibly they got into the 
strong current that prevailed, and in a few seconds 
would have been hurried through the centre ardi, and 
perhaps into eternity, had not the boatman, dashing 
down his cheese-cakes, seized the oars and rowed for 
his life. As it was they dashed through a side arch 
like an arrow from a bow. 

As Mr. Mogridge was, one day, passing down Wil* 
demess Bow which branches off from St. John Street, 
well known as directly reached from Smithfield, he 
observed a man elevated on a chdr, as if about to 
address the surrounding throng. Urged by curiosity 
to know what was going on, he made his way almost 
up to the chair, when the orator, looking directly at 
him, broke out in a loud voice, with 

** Where hare you been ivBudering aboiat Thomaa Broiniy 
In your jacket so ont of repair I " 

It was his own tract which was now being recited, to 
his great surprise and even bewilderment, for as he 
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vms held in' by the crowd he thought that every one of 
them was looking at hinu Glad has he described him- 
self to escape, ^^ almost indeed as much ashamed as if 
he had been detected in inadvertently passing a bad 
shiUing.'' 

So popular, however, had the tract become that its 
recitation on this occasion was, by no means, a solitary 
&ct, for it was firequently chanted in the streets of 
London. Sometimes two persons gave additional 
Tivacity to it, by taking up respectively the two parts of 
the dialogue. It seemed indeed to be the only occu- 
pation of one man of this class. 

But, whatever were the occurrences of the day, Mr. 
Mogridge worked most laboriously. He might indeed 
have been the original of whom Charles Mackay 
said: — 

'* Late or early home returning, 
In the star-light or the rain, 
I beheld that lonely candle 

Shining from his window-pane. 
Bver o*er his tattered curtain, 
Nightly looking, I could scan, 
Aye inditing^ 
WritiDg — wiitinA 
The pale figure of a man ; 
Still discern behind him fall 
The same shadow on the walL 

"Far beyond the murky midnight^ 

By dim burning of my oil, 
Filling aye his ra^nd leaflets, 

I have watched him at his toil ; 
Watched his broad and seamy forehead, 
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Wfttobtd hit white indoftrioiui lund. 

Brer paning 

And repaasing ; 
Watobed and itrore to vndentaiid 
What impellad it— gold or fame- 
Bread, or bubble of a name t " 

That it was not the latter, the following extract from a 
letter to Mr. K will sufficiently show:— ^ 

I frequently think my future destination is surrounded bj 
more than ordinary obscurity, and whether I shall ever win 
my way '* to the world's sweet regards,** or for ever remain 
in ** shadows, clouds, and darkness,** I know not. A little 
longer and it will not matter whether we have carried the 
beggar's wallet, or glittered in the tiara of an emperor. Wlule 
in this world. 

In all the ehanging toenes of life, 

In trouble or in joy. 
The praiset of my God f hall stiU 
My heart and tongue employ t 

Should I ever be so fortunate as to obtain the praise ci 
men generally, surely no one will more heartily despise the 
attainment than myself. 

To one in Mr. Mogridge's circumstances, all labour 
was in vain unless he could find the means of issuing 
what be wrote. ^^ An author/' he remarked, ^^ when 
he has written a book, is just in the same situation 
as he was before he began it ; he can neither eat it 
nor drink it; and sometimes he has but one friend in 
the wide world to assist him. That friend is neither a 
duke, nor a lord, nor an acquaintance. No; his best 
friend and his best patron is his publisher. It may 
be said that publishers cannot do without authors, and 
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I am very glad of it; but what a pretty figure an 
author would cut without a publisher." Accordingly, 
we may now observe him busily engaged, in addition 
to his literary toils, in seeking for so desirable a person* 
Among the projects which he wished to submit to 
consideration, was a poem, called ^^ The Wanderer," 
to which he alludes in the succeeding letter : — 

24th July, 1827. 

Mt PBARB8T MaBT, 

When I said I should send you a packet, of coarse I meant 
the poems you alluded to in your letter, which I had not then 
copied out and corrected, and also, "The Wanderer," pro- 
vided always and nevertheless that the " fit of inspiration **came 
over me to make me equal to the subject. Unfortunately 
some of the pieces are at Fownhope, and this circumstance 
necessarily delays my packet. "CRie Wanderer" I hope to 
invest with quidifications not to supplicate but demand re- 
spect ; and therefore must not hurry him into your presence 
as a common-place character. 

My dearest Mary, how art thou? I have accompanied 
thee in thy rambles with increasing interest, for I know that 
thy speculations often tend to the capital of thy country, and 
that I am then the subject of thy thoughts. I do believe, in 
spite of spite, I shall ultimately succeed here. Would that 
we could at this moment dwell together in peace in lodgings, 
until we could get a habitation to ourselves. I am sure we might 
if together, live on little. You say on the whole you are glad 
I have been in Paris, but think it better not to be mentioned ; 
but the latter clause my Mary is broken through by the cir- 
cumstance of my having met with two or three beings in the 
Louvre, who would certainly in their narration enumerate me 
among the curiosities of that wondrous place. Believe me 
my visit to Paris was not entered on without taking freely 
into oonsideration all its consequences. I expected much 
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of hftrddi^, deprivation, diffievltj, and dai^^er, tad I fomi 
them all; I expected friendi would blame, and foes eon* 
demn me, and most probably this is the case; but my Marj, 
belieying it would in my future efforts be of the most essen* 
^ul importance to my energy, my knowledge, my suooeaei 
I passed over these consideraticms — ^I named it not, and my 
motive must be too apparent, for I am bound as much as pos- 
sible to protect those dear to me from solidtude and apprefaes* 
sion ; and I feel my future views depend so much upon myi9^ 
that I am not disposed to be diverted by the mere opinion of 
those who would receive more pleasure in my difficulties tium 
my success. I would not willingly offend a human being or 
give the lowliest son of Adam or daughter of Eve cause of 
offence; but I have too much at stake not to follow out any 
strong impulse of my heart and soul, that my judgment tells 
me will be for my future success. My visit to Paris more than 
any other undertaking I ever remember, has added energy and 
decision to my character; and I verily believe that to it I shall 
be indebted for much in my future life. The common-place 
character may reason thus : Why give the soldier so paltry a 
tride as a silver medal, or a red riband ; but if that red riband 
or silver medal be so prized by the soldier that to obtun 
it he will endure every trial, surmount every difficulty, and 
brave every danger^ — ^why that bauble becomes invested with 
military energy and national strength I My Parisian tour 
is my silver medal ! and I will try hard to make it a gold 
one J There are who will tell me if I had a pound to spare, 
I might have journeyed to my wife and child, and my heart 
told me so also; but the stem circumstances of my pe- 
culiar situation have denied to me the luxury of many an 
act I would willingly perform* A father's blessing to ^ the 
child of love though bom in bitterness." Can he speak French 
yet?. or do you allow month after month to roll over his 
head without his learning the languages ? I shall want the 
young rogue one of these days to copy out for me my **Birtho 
day Odes,** that is you know when I am appointed laureate. 
Tell Ann she was much better off in being in a calm with 
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ber mistress than in a storm with her master, ai^d thank her 
for her good wishes. I rather think master Charlemagne 
has been bribing her to speak well of him, and therefore 
she says, *^ He is a wise bhild." Now my Mary a doud 
diadows my brow at the thought of thee. I have no home 
to bring thee to as yet ; though in the intensity of my soul, 
I wish now to possess one that we may again kneel together^ 
imd with one heart and one soul help on each other not 
only through the dark avenues of life, but those that lead to 
an eternal world. Where dost thou go from Heath Hill? 
In very deed I could weep tears of blood, if unutterable 
emotions could call forth such tears in thinking of the desti- 
tution my folly not my wickedness has oocauoned thee-*but 
on, on,' the past and present bum the brain, ye future yisions 
come again. God bless thee my very dear Mary. Thy very 
affectionate husband, 

GXOBGB MOGBIDOa* 

The precise history of the poem entitled the ^^ Wan- 
derer " we are unable to trace. We do not know that 
it was ever completed; it seems to have occupied 
much thought, and was probably mentioned to vanous 
publishers; but it is most likely that they did not 
encourage its publication, and that it remained un* 
finished, especially as new plans were constantly 
ansmg in the writer's fertile brain. 

Among the tracts he wrote about this time were, as 
as we have seen, some for the young ; but he now 
produced a volume for them, at the substance of 
which it is derirable to glance. A &ther tells his 
children that he has some serious charges to bring 
against them, that the complainants are wailing in 
the next room, and that they will speedily make their 
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appearance. The children alarmed at tfaiff statement, 
wish to know the offences of which they are accused. 
The reply is that one complainant alleges that he 
had been pushed into a puddle up to his knees; a 
second had been wounded by a sharp spike ; a third 
had been knocked down ; a fourth had been stoned ; 
a fifth robbed of all his house had contained ; and a 
nth frightened almost out of his senses. Li vain did 
the children deny these charges; their fether even 
nid that those who were cruel had not hesitated to 
tell fiadsehoods. 

As the charges were now to be established, he 
fetched a basket from the next room and placed it on 
the table. He now took out a poor fly which had 
been wantonly pushed into a cup of treacle ; a cock- 
chafer which had been made to spin on a pin ; a but- 
terfly which had been knocked down as it was flying 
about the garden ; a firog, whose leg had been broken 
with a stone ; and a bird's nest deprived of its eggs. 
He then left the room, and returned with a dog, tcf 
whose t^ a tin-kettle had been tied, which rat-, 
tling against the ground as he ran, drove him 
almost mad. 

The children now appeared abashed and con- 
founded Their fiEither explained to them tiiat such 
acts of cruelty committed against their fellow-crea» 
tures would have exposed them to severe punishment; 
but that it was not less wicked to act cruelly to those 
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who can neither defend themselves, nor punish their 
tormentors. The children shed tears as their father 
pointed to the bird's nest, and though the punish- 
ment inflicted was slight, they never forgot the lesson 
now conveyed. 

And who that has read this outline of the " Juve- 
nile Culprits," will not recognise the hand and heart 
of the little boy at Ashted, who when his mother saw 
he had taken his first bird's nest took him to his 
father, for words of reproof; the playmate of " Rover," 
always held in admiration ; the favourite at Boarcote 
who was not more remarkable for cleverness than 
kindness; and the warm-hearted tradesman at Bir- 
mingham, who could not look on suffering without 
doing all in his power even tasked to the utmost, for 
its relief? 

Writing to Mrs. Mogridge, after a brief interview 
with her, he says : — 

In the literary world if I were not determined, with God's 
will, to win my way whatever disappointments awaited me 
I might be cast down by the absence of one, the quietude of 
another, and the inattention of a third. But no I I again 
say, with God*8 blessing, / wiU sttcceed. The little work in the 
style of Berquin that I showed you a part of when I saw you, 
I finished as I walked here. I have since corrected it, and 
Houlston publishes it. As it is the first of the kind, I am 
rather indifferent about the price, as I want it out thinking it 
may call for others. The price he is to give me is certainly 
very little, only Five Guineas. But if I could only be fully 
employed at such works, and you were with me, I think I 
•ould support my family comfortably. My landlady hert 
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Mjfi I sludl Dot have mi eje in mj bead, and that ihe etaxod^ 
think why I read and write lo much, and that I know more 
than anybody else now. I am incessantly occupied' and an idle 
hour is unknown tome. 

In the midst of ardent and persevering toils afflic- 
tion came, and paralysed Mr. Mogridge's efforts. 
And yet he thus writes to his friend Mr. IL, though 
the letter was penned in two portions, the first being 
written at a time he could not recollect, and though 
he had not walked a hundred yards without resting 
some hours for three weeks : — 

Mt deab Pat, 

Canst thou imagine what it most be in the heat of an action 
—when ererything depended on personal brarery, hand to hand 
and man to man— canst thou, I say, imagine what it must be to 
be struck down by some sabre and left to grind thy teeth in the 
dust, not with corporeal agony, so much as with the mental tor- 
ment of seeing thy comrades rushing by thee, to the heights thou 
art unable to attain, and conquests thou canst not hope to share ? 
Then fancy me struck down by sickness at a time when not 
only my future pro(^»ects, but my present crumbs and cheese- 
parings are dependent on my personal exertions. Eren so has it 
been with me, or ere this I had written to you. While I write 
the sun is shining pleasantly, and I feel so much better tliat a 
glimpse of thy spirit-stirring features would make my heart leap 
within me. I am imagining on such a mom as this, how the 
banks and braes of bonoie Doon, or rather, the hills and rales 
and winding streams of Herefordshire look, and can stand on 
the top of Oaply and say, 

" These are thy glorious works, Parent of good.** 

• • • • • 

Well! my boy, and are you musing and desponding, or steznly 
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t 

ifBgiag an intenniQable war against the whole host of misenihle 
emotions that will sometimes trip like fiends, in our pathway* 
people eren the air, and hem us round with their infemid forms } 
I tell thee what, Pat ! a stout heart and a ready hand will slay a 
thousand of them — ay hid ten thousand hite the dust. Draw 
then thy blade upon them, and let thy motto be, ' The Lord and 
the sword oi Gideon 1 Be bold and fear not.' 

I can sometimes look around my little apartment, and aati- 
mate my wants and my lack of means to supply them — ^my hopes 
and the difficulties in the way of attaining them — ^my fears and 
the probability of their being realised— until I ask myself if any 
other human being would make head against my impedimentsy 
hat when I think for a moment that greater is He that is for me 
than all they that are against me — then I am full of courage. — ^I 
have long since drawn my sword against Despondency, and 
thrown away the scabbard. Therefore honest Pat I whatever 
may betide— come weal come woe—let us be found on duty — at 
our posts— with grateftil hearts in our bosoms — ^ready and 
' steady' to fall into line and to march forward I 

It is wondrous how trifles sometimes affect onr liyes, and I 
can truly say that our Southampton march has giren me many a 
glow of courage — a cordial that has wrapped round my heart 
when * alone — alone-T«ll, all alone.' And when I call to mind 
my comrade — with his weakly and slender frame — either defy» 
ing me by his inyincible courage, or falling into line, when 
Nature could hardly second Resolution, and when the toil-worn 
feet could hardly sustain the load they had to bear, and the flinty 
causeway they had to tread — ^then Pat ! I pay thee the homage 
of my very spirit — I see how superior mind is to body — soul to 
mere animal constitution — and taking a hearty cordial draught 
from the flask of memory, I goon my way * conquering and to 
conquer.' 

And then, after a series of kind remembrances he thus con- 
cludes: *< And now Pat, all that a full, a warm, and a grateful 
heart can say, I would embody and fling to thee.** 

Your affectionate friend, 

QSOBGE MOGBIDGB. 
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Mr. Mogridge's next letter to the same friend, 
offers the tenderest sjiinpathy in a time of relative 
affliction, and thus proceeds : — 

Bat yon irell know, my dear K ■» that afflictions spring 
not up from the dust — ^that they are mifldonaries from the 
Almighty — and that they should he received rather as mes- 
sengers of mercy than as heralds of displeasnre. May every 
blessing smronnd and rest upon those around you in sorrow 
and injury, and the bright bow of promise be seen glittering in 
the diffkest cloud I 

I am scribbling away with as much devotion to the mode of 
life I have adopted as ever Covenanter or Oameronian mani- 
fested in the wild and secret fastnesses of his secluded moun- 
tains. And yet I hope soon to gaze upon your ** bonnie brow,'* 
and give your hand a friendly wring. It would be luxury indeed 
to roam a down the winding Wye and thread the mazy woods 
together. 

I have borne much and I have much to bear — ^but I will not 
despond. Let us provoke each other to be more patient — ^more 
determined — ^to endare and to achieve — ^putting our confi- 
dence where it never was reposed in vain. Though in a lonely 
village your most private thoughts — ^your most secret joys and 
sorrows are not wasted; they are a part of what is to form the 
man. Respect yourself then as much, and be as devoted to 
high aspirations as though you were being gazed at by the 
world at large. 

Tours, very cordially, truly, and sincerely, 

George MooBmaE. 

London^ Jan, 9, 1828. 
Mt deab Mabt, 

As the revolving year brings round those seasons wherem 
families congregate together, and wherein those festirities are 
enjoyed which custom and the inclinations of the heart equally 
hail and acknowledge ; the bitterness of absence appears in- 
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oreased. To pass in solitude seasons accustomed to be enjoyed 
in society, is a trial in itself ; and to be serered from those we 
loye while others are thronging together with smiling faces and 
happy hearts, is indeed an unenviable position. In this position 
howerer, the present Christmas finds us; but with God*s blessing 
it will be the last that will find us thus. It would ill becomt; 
me to write you a letter of despondency ; no, my dear Mary ! 
as I neyer mean to despond myself, so I would endeavour to 
raise, not depress your spirit. We shall yet meet the snows of 
winter with a smile ; and the green leaf and the red berry of 
Christmas will glitter in our bosoms. I hope and trust you and 
my boy are well. The blessings of eighteen hundred and 
twenty-eight, rest upon you, and on all the inhabitants of 

S . May the Giver of the beaming eye and the 

exulting heart remember you in mercy, and mark you as the 
objects of his peculiar favour. 

The new year is begun, may the blurred and blotted pages 
of the last be cancelled for ever. The demands of God and 
man go no farther than this: to be sensible of past errors 
with sincere contrition ; wherein we have erred to err no more, 
and to resolve, looking on high for assistance, to exert the 
faculties of body and soul, to repair past wrongs and to dis- 
charge our future obligations. May I be enabled to go through 
this year in this state of mind. And may you endure with 
patience those trials my weakness, not wickedness, has brought 
upon you. I am now, thank God, well, though not strong; and 
enabled to resume with spirit my literary pursuits. You know 
that the want of some regular recompence, something like a 
permanent demand for my compositions has hitherto much 
tried me;^ and this especially during my illness, for he whose 
subsistence is very precarious must have much to disturb the 
peace and the power of his mind. But I do hope, my Mary, 
in my next letter, to say that in this respect my affairs are 
altering, and that there is a likelihood of my using the scythe 
and the sickle, where hitherto I have been confined to the 
plough. This will greatly relieve my heart, as it will expedite 
'our once more being under the same roof, and thereby give 

S 
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me not only the comfort of your affection ; but the great ad* 
vantage of your judgment and assistance. 

I hare not yet begun to copy out my '* Churchyard Lyrist," 
nor haye I yet got the books for the purpose, but hope shortly 
to enter on that department of my pursuits that you may assist 
me with your severest criticisms ; for I do trust that work will 
live when its author is forgotten. I had two invitationa for 

Christmaa-day, Mr. B *s was one of them ; but, I preferred 

being alone, and joining in imagination with those whom I 
could not meet in reality. A face that I used to see daily at 
the windows of an opposite house, I shall see no more. Death 
has this day entered the habitation ; may we all *^ be ready, for 
in an hour which no man knoweth the Son of man cometh." 
The lady was the mother of a pretty little fellow that so fre- 
quently calls my Charley to my mind — and he has just been to the 
door idl reckless of his loss. I am like an Anchorite, I live so 
much alone, yet greatly do I prefer being so, unless I could people 

my habitation with those I love. Independent of Mr. B , 

I have a friend of his who occasionally calls upon me — ^being 
affected with the cacoethes seribendi he brings a budget of seniie 
and absurdity — ^harmony and discord, which I scruple not to 
brand as it deserves; yet, I admit that in the midst of much dross 
there is certainly no small portion of pure ore. I cannot call 
to mind at the moment whether Charles has been vaccinated, 
but I think and trust he has ; bless his life ! give him a father's 
love and blessing. Think of me on Sunday as being at Mr. 

I 's. I have just received an affectionate letter from my 

mother. The weather here is very severe, and I am very sen- 
sible of it. And now, my dear Mary, let us with more than 
ordinary attention devote ourselves to the care of the Moat 
High, seeking through the Redeemer those consolations which 
. are never withheld from the sincere seeker. Be assured the 
* year will not pass without some one relation being beckoned 
to another world ; let us realize the thought tliat we are among 
.those liable to be thus summoned ; may we indeed, looking to 
the Lord and Giver of life, be ready for deatL How merci- 
fully are the advantages of adversity mingled with its trials ! 
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The oppressed heart yery frequently can look forward to death 
and an eternal world with calmness and eren pleasure, while 
the bosom of prosperity throbs with anguish at the thought of 
dissolution. I still meet with every kind attention that Mr. 

B can pay md ; and the Mr. G s are ever anxious to 

oblige. One of them has this moment arrired, and will bear 
this to the post. My respectful remembrance to all. Is Ann 
well, and has she taught Charley boy Latin and Greek? Re- 
member me to her kindly ; with kindest love I am, my dear Mary, 
as erer, most affectionately your 

Geobge Mogbibge. 

Another little volume was published by Mr. Nisbet : 
" Twelve Moral Maxims of my Uncle Newberry ;"• all 
of which were very simply and forcibly illustrated : — 
"Pick your Road"— "Go to Bed Early"— "Try 
Again "— " Will it Wear well ? "— " Bear with him "— 
" Look on the other Side "— " Do not Forget it "— 
*' Let it alone" — " Is there no other way? " — " Ask 
the Question at Twelve o'Clock at Night"—" Put by 
a Penny " — " Where was it bound to ? " 

Uncle Newberry thus closes his appeals: "My young 
Mends, after all, I have a most important injunction, 'Fear 
God, and keep his conmiandments I * for without this aU our 
tnftTJniR and matters will be in vain. I hare known youth, 
manhood, and age, I have enjoyed pleasure and endured pain ; 
and, throughout all the changes of a life of vicissitude, I have 
found lasting satisfaction in God alone. Seek him and you will 
find all that this world can give of peace, and all that the world 
to come has of happiness to bestow. 

Through all my griefs by sea and land, 
Cast down, bewildered, and distrest ; 
In every ill, God's boanteous hand 
Has blessed me, and I shall be blest ! 

s2 
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Till life and all its joys depart^ 

A gratefdl tear ahaU gem my ^es ; 
The humble altar of my heart 

Shall offer np its lacrifioe. 

Instant in praise, this stammering tongue. 

In strams of fenronr shall adore ; 
His goodness and his name prolong, 

Till its last lisplngs are no more. 

The grandpapas and mammas of the present day will 
remember the delight they experienced in their youth 
from the highly popular poem, expressly prepared for 
thepi by Mrs. Dorset—" The Peacock at Home." " The 
Butterfly's Ball" followed, by Mr. Boscoe. A less 
known but not inferior poem was " The Festival of 
Flora," by the Eev. A. Crichton. And to these was 
added by the pen of Mr. Mogridge, " The Fancy Fair, 
or Grand Gala in the Surrey Zoological Gardens," pub- 
lished, but without his name, by Mr. Harris. He thus 
jocosely refers to his incognito : — 

Old Dryden the bard was, at best, bnt a gander, 

In singing the Featt of the great Alexander ; 

For what breast with the fames of a banquet is fired 

Two thousand years after the guests haye retired I 

Our happier Bard takes the season that suits, 

At the spur of the moment he puts on his boots. 

All hot for Parnassus, and cries in a hurry, 

" Prepare me my Pegasus ! * Saddle While Sa/rrey /' " 

It is clear that he feels what his numbers prolong, 

That he warms with his subject, and soars in his song, 

But whether his lot be unhonoured and low. 

Or the wreath of the La/wreale endrcles his brow, 

With the world to admire him, mysterious elf. 

Is a secret of state that he keeps to himself. 
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Nor must we fail to make honourable mention of the 
late Mr. Tegg, who not only treated Mr. Mogridge 
with the greatest kindness at his place of business, but 
welcomed him as a visitor to his villa in the neighbour- 
hood of London. Mr. Mogridge was accustomed to 
mention the incidents of his first visit with peculiar 
pleasure. 

Another publishing-house must now be mentioned. 
If the reader was accustomed to visit Paternoster Row 
nearly fifty years ago, he may remember, perhaps, at 
No. 60, a shop divided into two portions. In one 
crockery and china-ware were exposed for sale, over the 
other might be observed inscribed "The Religious 
Tract Society." Its publications, expressly intended 
for the humbler orders of the people, with rude wood- 
cuts occupying a conspicuous place, might be seen in 
the windows of the shop. Its great enlargement until 
several houses in another part of " the Row " were 
required for its business, and the present edifice was 
ultimately reared on their site, was mainly owing to 
the active and energetic mind of the late George 
Stokes, Esq., the mainspring of its movements during 
a long course of years, and the gratuitous author of 
millions of its publications. That the necessary costs 
of its machinery might be defrayed without trenching 
on the contributions of the Society for its avowed 
object, he proposed and was the chief instrument of 
carrying out, the plan by which writers might be re- 
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munerated for their woiks, while these were made to 
yield a profit ; thus rendering the Society dependmit 
not only on beneyolence but on trade. A letter to 
Mrs. Mogridge describes our fiiend's introduction to its 
service. 

London, January 16M, 182& 
Mt test dear Mabt, 

Oar letters are so distant from each other in their dale, 
that I can hardly tell whereabout I was when I last wrote mj 
letter to you. I told yon how my long Dlneis haa tried me in • 
pecaniarj way — ^I was, indeed, very awkwardly dtnated in mj 
lodgings on other accounts, when I sent two tracts to the Tract 
Sodety, that I thought might suit, and two that I thought would 
not. I requested them to address their reply to X. T. Z. Thej 
replied that their tracts were almost ezdusiyely gratuitous ; bi^ 
that for superior Tracts or those peculiarly adapted to their dr- 
eulation, they oljected not to remunerate. I think I told yon 
that Mr. P. returned my Tracts that were intended for Nisbet, 
after hanng them in his possession twice, a month and more 
each time, without opening them in the first instance or showing 
them to Nisbet in the second, until I implied for them; he then 
went to Niitbet and returned them to me immediately, as Nisbet 
declined publishing Tracts. So much for the assistance of 
friends. The Tract Sodety is thus managed. The Manuscript 
b first read by a Mr. Lloyd; if he approre he hands it to 
two of the Committee, who gire it a second reading to dedde if 
it be worthy to be laid before the Committee. If approved by 
the two it is then brought forward for. a third reading before a 
committee of twelve less or more, as it may occur, when all state 
their opinions and point out emendations if necessary, so that 
perhaps the average of Tracts that are adopted is not more I 
think than one in twenty. The two that I thought would suit 
were generally approved. I asked five pounds for the two; 
thinking as it was an institution of benevolence that I should 
write low in order to have more. Mr. Lloyd much valued the 
Tracts— <" The Two Widows" and « Honest Jack," and said he 
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could not offer me fiye pounds for them; but that he should give 
me six guineas, which he did. This enabled me to pay my 
debts, and made me pretty comfortable. Then comes my dear 
Mary's letter wherein she names Ann's wages. Now, my dear 
Mary, I wrote my last letter in the full confidence of sending 
something in this, if it were only a pound note, but I am obliged 
to defer it till my next, which you will please to apply for at the 
Post Office, G. £. M. ; on Feby. 3rd, I would willingly say 
before but am afraid if I did I should disappoint. They behared 
very respectfully to me at the Tract Society — gare me lots of 
Tracts, and a number of books evidently with the view that I 
might continue to write for them. They pointed out ^ The Lol- 
lards,'* and the Martyrs during the Reformation, as a fit subject 
to Poetize. I undertook it and intended to complete it in three 
numbers, for which I hoped to receive nine guineas ; but un- 
fortunately they were not explicit enough with me, and X did 
not know that the whole must of necessity be in the limit of one 
number. This I found out when I had completed one number, 
and almost another, and laid the plan for the third. I had then 
to cut down what I bad written to less than one half, abridge the 
remaining part and shall receive if approved three guineas in- 
stead of nine. This is a great disappointment on many accounts, 
and one of them my being unable to put a pound note in this 
letter, not possessing one. It was not the fault of the Society 
nor indeed my own ; but one of those circumstances that some- 
times will occur. I had sent my black coat to the Tailor's shop 
to be altered, and a thief stole it from the Tailor*s shop. He 
offered if I would let him make me a new one, to make me an 
allowance for the other, I told him I could not afford to pay 
him for one. He pressed me to have a suit and to give him 
a pound at a time as it suited me. Though I could not have 
asked this, yet as he proposed and pressed it, as I was dreadfully 
in want of clothes, and as I hoped to receive nine pounds, I 
agreed to give him four pounds for a well-made good cloth coat 
and pantaloons. These I have and I have also to pay for them. 
I name these things, my Mary, as I know you prefer to enter 
into all my difficulties even though of a trivial kind. 
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I have sent my first tract of the Lollards, and I hope it will 
be approved. It cost me in reading for it and composing what 
I did, quite as mnch as it woold to finish the three parts. How- 
ever, as I am now about to balladise (for it is like Chevj Chase 
in style), the martjrrs during the reign of Queen Mary, I hope 
to work up some of the verses originally composed for the 
Lollards ; the subject, style, and stanza being the same. It was 
to the Tract Society I alluded in my last letter, when I hoped 
to tell you in my next of something like a permanent demand 
for my pieces. Indeed, I consider my connexion with the 
society very important ; for, though only one in twenty tracts 
may have been adopted — ^this refers to gratuitous prose tracts, 
many of which I dare say have little interest or merit, — ^I am 
instructed to keep to the poetical department, in which I am 
evidently valued, and I think without a competitor. So that if 
things go well, my dear Mary, this will ever remain open as a 
permanent mart for works of a certain description. Your 
estimate, therefore, of this pectmiary source must depend on 
the estimate you form of my ability to produce suitable tracts 
for the Institution. Another advantage will be, that being a 
society, the money is not an object ; it will, therefore, always be 
paid promptly. This is very important. But I have written 
enough about it. 

Art thou well, my Mary? and is my Charley well? and can 
he walk and talk, and has Ann as I said in my last, taught him 
Latin P When I once turn the pectmiary corner I shall do ; 
but the very precarious supply I have hitherto received, ill 
health, and the expenses of London, have been dead weights on 
me. This Tract Society coimexion relieves my mind much, and 
will no doubt assist my purse. Bear up therefore, my Maiy, 
and we will yet scull together. I did think, ere this, to be in 
Herefordshire, but could not manage it. I always imagine that 
I can go in about a fortnight, and that fortnight has passed so 
many times that I know not when I shall go. Remember any 
letter would follow me, and therefore there will be no mistake on 
that head. Mine is a very peculiar life in this seaspn — ^without 
a home,^far from relatives and friends (with few exceptions). 
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Ejected in the midst of society by my compositioiiB, fighting 
manfully against depression and every difficulty, in presence of 
no prospect — ^gathering around me all the stern and stoical 
attributes of my soul to stem the tide of feeling that will come 
as a flood; and again melted into tears by affectionate remem- 
brances. If I should, my Mary, become a misanthrope and a 
churlish husband, you must love me and bear with me stilL 
But there are at present no symptoms. Yesterday I wept 
twice while reading the intensity of suffering, and the meekness 
and enduring patience of the martyrs. What have I endured 
compared to the ordeal of the burning flame ? Indignation and 
admiration alternately possess my mind while I speak of those 
accursed cruelties, and those endurings to the end. God bless 

thee, my Mary, and my boy, and all at S , and Leeds. I sadly 

want thee to rebuke and praise my writings, and to be thyself, 
and to strengthen my mind for erery necessary endurance and 
every honourable achievement. The blessing of the Holy One 
rest on thee, and the faith of our Crucified Redeemer be with us alL 
Thine in the strongest bonds of human affection unalterable. 

QeOBGE MOGBIDeE. 

March 6, 1828. 
Mt dearest Mart, 

Another empty letter I nor can integrity, affection, or 
ingenuity enable me even to enclose in it a single pound. 
I delayed writing, nothing doubting that I should be enabled 
to enclose something for poor Ann, and I really did not like 
to write until I could do so; but I fear you will think me 
in, or that something has occurred worse than the truth. 
My Lollards I think I told you I cut down to one part for 
the society; but when I submitted it, I saw that it did not 
realize the beau ideal formed in Mr. Lloyd's mind. He had 
once the subject in hand himself, and not succeeding, no wonder 
that I should not carry out what perhaps he had not exactly 
made up his mind upon. At all events I knew it would never 
answer to allow the Tract Society to retain aught from my pen 
they did not fully approve. I therefore remarked it would per- 
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hapt be better forme to finkh it aeeordiiig to my original plan 
and diipote of it ebewbere if be did not olgeet. WeQlIaeotit 
to Mr. Houlston who I thoogfat would gire me lem for it than I 
expeeted to reedve, but if he gmre five or six poonda it would 
answer. He approred it and offered onlj £3 fnr it I eon- 

feired with Mr. B and told him I was compelled to take it, 

low as it was, being in debt. He said I ought not to do so, that 
I should bare two sovereigns from him nntil I sold it ; bat that 
it wonld do me good with Honlston not to take three pounds. 
Am the poem had occasioned me mneh time and troable»I acted 
on his adrice and withdrew the poem^ and am now looking for a 
customer. 

At this crisis a friend of former days interposed in Mr 
Mogridge's behalf, and rendered him most kind and 
valuable aid« He now peud some debts imayoidaUy 
incurred, and remai^, '^ My wardrobe is now such as 
to enable me to appear anywhere respectably, always ex- 
cepting my hat which I may not boast oil I— ^dropped 
a word or two that intimated she purposed to endose 
you something ; this though it does not abate my desiie 
to send to you relieves my mind, for I think inces^ 
santly of your ntuation without money. Grod bless 
thee, my poor Mary, and support thee yet till the sun 
shall shine upon thy head and on mine, and on our 
diildren. When I am fully engaged in writing I 
think not so much of these things ; but when sitting 
for a few minutes' muse, I have a heart ready to burst 
its ribby barrier. A torrent of emotions bears along 
with it every calmer feeling, and I am unreasonably 
clamorous for thee my Mary." 

The only purchasers that could be found for " The 
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Lollards/' already mentioned, were Messrs. Houlston 
and Son. That Mr. Mogridge could only obtain a 
very small sum for his manuscripts may excite surprise. 
The feet is that the outlay in publication is large, and 
the profit very uncertain. Work done to any material 
ordinarily increases its value, but if the book should 
fail, printing brings down the paper, which is costly, to 
mere waste. The publisher is therefore cautious as to 
what he engages to issue, and also as to every item of 
expense; in which that of authorship is usually the 
first to be kept down, since for others he pays the 
market price. A number of copies, Bven amounting 
to several hundreds, are commonly necessary to defray 
the mere cost of production, without any remuneration 
to the author; and if from the generous spirit of a 
publisher he receives much, the consequent addition 
to the price of the book may be fatal to its sale, thus 
insuring serious loss. It is only when a work, either 
small or large, is circulated by thousands and tens of 
thousands, that his success is sure, and that he is 
able, whether willing or not, to give a considerable 
sum for copyright or to augment that which has been 
previously paid. 

The extreme depression of Mr. Mogridge's circum- 
stances is apparent from his thus writing to his wife : — 

All the books that I have hitherto written are the progeny 
of haste and necessity, not the offspring of leisure and 
reflection ; and very frequently have I written a page together, 
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and in ten minntes after sent it off to the printer without 
altering a word. If you were to run oyer some of my remarks 
made in a sort of waste-book and see how frequently I have 
had one farthing only as my worldly possession it would fully 
explain the principal source of my inky errors. I ought not 
to complain. What I hare earned has been considerable; 
though illness, and clothing, and London expenses, and more 
than all the fact of having no soul to manage for me, even to 
the mending of a pair of stockings ; has anticipated my earn- 
ings. If I were asked whether my literary speculation had 
answered or failed ? answered, would be my reply : for when 
I look at the disadvantages under which I began, and my pre- 
sent position, I am grateful and I dare not repine. I believe 
when we meet you will think me skinny, for in so many 
instances hstve my circumstances influenced my mode of living 
that I know it has not contributed to make me stronger but 
the reverse. 

The letters of Mr. Mogridge still convey occasionally 
the hope of an early termination of his difficulties, but it 
was only to suffer repeated and painful disappointment. 
The details of the succeeding year are precisely the 
same as those of the last ; but there is one out-gush of 
feeling to his youngest son, then three years of age, 
idiich we cannot withhold : — 

tHOV rATHBBLISS CHILD ! 

Whsbi art thou, my boy ? but wherever thou art, 
Though fkr from mine eyes, thou art near to my heart : 
Be it thine to rejoice at thy rising and rest, 
With a smile on thy brow, and a beam on thy breast 
Go forward and prosper 1 but whose is the voice 
That would bid thy young heart and thy spirit rejoice, 
On the moor and the moontam, the wave and the wild f 
'Tis the voice of thy fiftther, thou &therless child ! 
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The world if before thee, and soon vilt thon know 

Its bane and its blessing, its weal and its woe ; 

Its pains and its perils may o*er thee preside, 

And ten thousand allurements press olose to tby side. 

In seasons of sorrow a tear has been shed, 

Lest evil should light on thine innocent head ; 

Lest thy buoyant young heart should by sin be beguil*d : 

*Twas the tear of thy father, thou fatherless ohild ! 

The world is before thee, — spring forward my boy I 
Be patient in pain, and be grateful in joy ; 
Whatever be the woes and the gifts that are giren. 
May thy spirit be holy, thy heart be in hearen : 
Make the Saviour thy friend, and remember the prayer 
That would rise to protect thee from pain and despair, 
And shed o*er thy pathway its influence mild. 
Is the prayer of thy father, thou fatherless child! 

Perchance a dark cloud on thy brow may recline. 
As deep as the shadows that gather on mine ; 
The flash and the thunder around thee be spread, 
And the red bolt of ruin fall full on thy head. 
Thy hopes may be scattered, thy spirit be spent. 
Thy strength may be wasted, tby heart may be rent ; 
Such, alas ! from the sweets of affection exil'd. 
Are the fears of thy father, thou fatherless child! 

Tet, ah no I for a star of unquenchable fire, 

More kindly than that which has beamed on thy sire, 

May illume thee with light, though thy path may be rude, 

And inspire thee to grasp at the great and the good. 

The favour of heaven may gird thee around. 

And thy brow with the palm branch and laurel be crown*d 

Oh let not my hope in my boy be beguil'd, 

*Tis the hope of thy fiAther, thou fatherless child! 

Be thou more than a son to thy mother, for she 
Hath ever been more than a mother to thee. 
Let thy heart be the seat of affection and rutli, 
The homestead of honour, religion, and truth. 
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What a jof to behold thee, vith love ib tlnne ejes, 
Boering ee^like vpwaidB, end oq to the ikieB ! 
O let then this joj — or irrend, or nriled. 
Be the joy of thy fiUher, thou fttheikai ehild t 

The poem called " The Wanderer," seems to have 
met with no encouragement from the publishers ; but 
a volume of epits^hs, under the title of ^' The Church- 
yard Lyrist" was published by Messrs. Houlston. 
We take only a few of the originals, to which many 
passages of Scripture were added as peculiarly appro* 
priate: — 

PAUSE! REFLECT! PASS ON! 

Our floweret was traiuplanted bj an angel: the winged 
meuengerof the Almigbtj loosened it from the soil whereon it 
grew, gently shook away the mould that clung around it, bore 
it to the regions of immortality, and planted it in the paraAiae 
of God. 

If an immortality of inexpressible joj be desirable; if an 
etemitj of unutterable woe be fearful ; by the one and the 
other I charge thee, Reader, to give no sleep to thine ejes, nor 
slumber to thine eyelids, till thou hast sought His mercj whose 
justice thou canst not endure. 

The following are among the many metrical epi- 
taphs: — 

If thon art bound by pleasure's spell. 

By pride and passion driven ; 
A thousand paths may lead to hell, 

Ooe only leads to heaven. 

wouldst thou dwell with raptured eyes 

Near God*8 eternal throne, — 
' I am the way/ the Saviour cries, 

Walk in that way alone. 
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She is gone to the land where the care-worn and weary 

Enjoy the sweet raptures of sacred repose ; 
She has quitted for ever this wilderness dreary. 

And bid a long farewell to Ume and its woes. 

While on earth she was loved, and we deeply deplore her ; 

Bat ah ! shall a murmur escape from the breast ? 
Do you ask how she lived f She set heaven before her : 

Do you ask how she died t In the &ith of the blessed. 

The publishers agreed to give Mr. Mogridge fifty 
pounds, to be paid in copies of the work ; but as he 
distributed the far greater part of them among his 
friends, he derived but little pecuniary help from his 
labour. 

If, however, we pause for a moment, two facts may 
now be distinctly perceived. One is the culmination 
of our friend's literary power. He is able to produce 
a great diversity of pieces in prose and verse ; volumes 
as well as tracts ; and that for widely different ages 
and classes of society. Of this there is evidence not 
only in his actual publications, but in the huge heap 
of manuscripts which stands on his table ; to say 
nothing of innumerable schemes of pieces and books 
yet to be penned. Nearly the whole have been pro- 
duced, moreover, at a great distance from his family, 
to whom his affections were ever going forth; in 
circumstances exceedingly straitened, and rendered 
still more oppressive by the conviction that they also 
shared in his sufferings ; and when even the publishers 
he had found could only take a small portion of the 
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results of hb toils. With the few exceptions already 
mentioned, it might still be said he was miknowa. 

How indeed could it be otherwise? It was only 
^^ The Churchyard Lyrist" that bore his name. Even 
a book which has delighted thousands, ^^ The Village 
and the Vicarage," appears as if written by ^' Miza 
Bruce." 

Another &ct is, the maturity of his Christian cha- 
racter. The successful and generous tradesman in 
Birmingham is eclipsed in spirit by the eyer-toiling 
literary man in Kingsland. If the one period be the 
morning, the other is the noontide of his intellectual 
and moral grandeur. Religious principle has grown 
amidst temporal privations and suffering, like the tanne 
of the Alps, which from the slightest possible gathering 
of earth on the &ce of the rock, rises gradually higher 
and higher. Should some mighty wind tear off its 
principal shoot, another branch issues from the lower 
part, and ere long outtops the one of earlier and 
higher promise. Meanwhile the gnarled roots running 
along the bare skirts of the rock form ledges, whereon 
the moss and fallen leaves rest, and become such 
reservoirs of vital humidity, that this silver fir is, at 
length, a towering tree, with a thousand branches, on 
which the snows of an Alpine winter may press with- 
out injury, and which only strikes its roots the 
deeper as it swings to and fro amidst the fury of the 
tempest. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

HOME HFE. 

Should some poor plot, with fruitage scantly stored. 
Be all that Heaven allots thee for thy board, 
Drink from the brook, and herbs that scattered grov 
Wild on the river's brink, or mountain's brow, 
Yet e'en that cheerless mansion shall provide 
If ore heart's repose than all the world beside. 

MooRTDas. 



THE HOMBLSSS. — DSJJGHTS OF HOKB. — MB,' MOaSIDGX'S XDUOATIOR OP 
HIS OHILDBEK. — HIS OHEBRFUL SPIBIT. — HIS LOYE OV KATUBB. — 
HINUTB OBSEBYATION. — MB. HOOBIDGB^S I^AUGHTXB BLIZA. — 
PASCIHATINa BBOrrALS. — DBATH OV ELIZA AND MB, MOOBIDGB'S 
MOTHEB. — GBIEV, 

It will be well to remember that the writer of the 
words just quoted, had been homeless during several 
successive years, and merely the occupant of very 
humble lodgings. At length, however, he took a 
cottage for his family at Eingsland. As the two eldest 
sons were preparing for the business of life, the do- 
mestic circle was small ; but its happiness was of no 
ordinary kind, acquiring as it did, an indescribable zest 
from all the bitter pains and anxieties of the past. 

An author, who is always absorbed in the book he is 
writing, in its passage through the press, in the cold-* 
ness or warmth of his publisher, and in what the 
reviewers assert, is not likely to pay much attention to 

T 
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his wife and children. Mr. Mogridge's dwelling was 
truly a home. His genial spirit was not like the 
champagne which some men drink when they are out, 
and uncork at their fireside only on occasions of extra- 
ordinary hilarity; it concentrated itself in his own 
house. 

It is pleasing to find him afiber all he had endured, 
thus writing to a friend : — 

I know not how it maj be with you, but though Time 
graves his unutterable things on my brow, my heart appears to 
get no older. The active habits, the enterprise, the spright- 
liness, the buoyancy of spirit that twenty summers ago formed 
a part of my existence, are a part of it now. I can fear and 
desire, love and hate much as I used to do, and while I see 
many old men of my standing, I am yet a young man in my 
body and my spirit. Care seems rather to agree with me, than 
otherwise, or rather to have become familiar with me. What 
a mercy — an especial mercy, is a power of accommodating our- 
selves to our situation! It is a gift — a heavenly one — ^in- 
scribed with the name of the Donor. 

On another occasion he writes : — 

Had I twenty children, I would bring them all up if I 
could,* to be lovers of green fields. They should delight in 
breathing the pure air of heaven; in plucking the heath- 
flower from the hill, and the lily from the valley. They 
should be taught to gaze on the rising and setting sun, to 
listen to the warbling birds, and to watch the flight of the 
buzzing bee, and the fluttering butterfly. Everything on 
which they fixed their eye, should call to their mind the 
goodness of God ; and reading the Scriptures with reverence 
while they regarded the creation with wonder, their infant 
minds should be directed to adore their Heavenly Father, for 
his providence and grace. 
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His youngest son still often recalls some of his early 
wanderings with his &ther in the fields, during long 
mornings or afternoons, or whole sunny days. It was 
doubtless a great pleasure to them both : the one with 
his little black pocket-book and pencil ready to jot 
down the fresh thoughts that arose as they walked 
along ; or as they sat under some spreading tree, iti a 
hay-field, or on some fEdlen trunk amidst the grass and 
flowers. Not only did Mr. Mogridge look with de- 
lighted admiration on the sublimities of nature, but on 
spots exceedingly circumscribed. Even in one of these 
he could descry Alpine ranges, with peaked and ser- 
rated summits — ^wild gorges with their streams and 
cascades — ^rich forests in the moss that clothed the 
crags and hills — ^gigantic shrubs and leaves, as of the 
antediluvian world — and minute creatures moving 
about their abodes, lying in wait, or basking in the 
sun ; all acting according to their instincts, and all 
happy. All these were pointed out to his little com- 
panion. Then Mr. Mogridge would sketch a gate, a 
bush, a cottage, a donkey, or a cow, to the great de- 
light of his son ; while he too was drawing, collecting 
a nosegay of wild flowers to carry home, weaving 
rushes, or reading some book which his father had 
penned. Then, as they returned homewards, there 
were marvellous tales of adv^tures on the sea, wild 
stories of robbers, thrilling battles, and hair-breadth 
escapes. What a beating of that little heart was there, 

T 2 
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as Mr. Mogridge, interweaTing the surrounding scenerjr 
effecdvely in his tale, would stop, and point to some 
old house, standing desolate, periiaps silvered by the 
moon, or with one light streaming from the casement, 
as the scene of his interesting or marvellous narration* 

None, periiaps, who have listened to an Arabian 
story-teller, or an Italian improvisatore, have been 
more delighted or fascinated than Mr. Mogridge's 
children were with the recitals of his own fireside. 
These were adapted to them in early days, and no less 
skilfully with the advance of years. Their father 
liked to read the best serials of the day, in which it 
was, and is still usual for one tale to be continued 
during many successive months; and this afforded 
his family circle great pleasure by its repetition to 
them ; aided, as his remarkably attentive memory was, 
by great facility of invention. In this way he went 
through Warren's " Ten Thousand a Tear ;" but he 
combined with it so much that was vivid and telling, 
and brought out its respective characters with such 
intense force, that when it was completed and read by 
some of the family, it appeared tame and common- 
place ; while a large part of what they had heard they 
searched for in vain. 

The same felicity of narration extended to widely 
different circumstances. It was Mr, Mogridge's prac- 
tice for many years, to attend, on Sundays, divine 
worship in the French Protestant Church in Thread- 
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needle Street, and to give a striking epitome, on his 
return, of the sermon to which he had listened. It is 
believed he could even have written out the whole, 
had it been necessary. The Rev. Charles SchoU, 
one of the pastors of that church, was a great favourite 
with Mr. Mogridge, and he was never tired of reading 
the sermons of that excellent man, after he had left 
this country. He spoke of Mr. SchoU's departure 
with very great regret; and mentioned that, as he 
knelt for the benediction, a sunbeam entered from 
the roof, touched the forehead of the good man, and 
played about it for a time, while all around was in 
shadow. 

Mr. Mogridge's sons were accustomed to athletic 
exercises — all the sports, in fact, in which he re- 
ceived at their age so much delight; but mental 
improvement called forth special effort. Not only 
were their books carefully selected, but others were 
read with them. Sometimes languages became a 
collateral, or special object ; the father taking the New 
Testament in French, the mother one in Spanish, and 
the youngest son one in Greek. Occasionally the 
parties interchanged their versions, but only to the 
younger as a pleasant variety, and never as a task. 

As the children grew up, care was taken to induce 
habits of careful composition, and a domestic periodical 
was started, which bore .some resemblance to the 
^* Local Miscellany." All its articles were subject to 
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parental criticism ; seyerity being exercised under the 
name of ^^ Sir Christopher Gausdc ;" while to aToid 
too great disappointment, occasional remariu were 
made under the signature of ^^ Sir Frauds Fairplay," 
giving a general impression in &vour of what was 
written, but carefully abst£uning from flattery, or any 
undue commendations. 

Eliza, the only daughter of Mr. Mogridge, early 
discovered considerable literary talent and taste. Seen 
with a delighted eye, they were cultivated with great 
tenderness and care. With bi greater pleasure and 
gratitude did he discover the development and growth 
of piety in his beloved child, and become her aflf3c» 
tionate and faithful counsellor. Expressing the most 
glowing emotions of discipleship, she was afterwards 
the subject of extreme depression, arising from a 
morbid state. The progress of disease was affectingly 
rapid, as appears from a letter written by Mr. Mog- 
ridge to one long known and loved : — 

How little did I think when sympathising with you, of the 
heavy trial that was coming upon me. My poor, dear, Eliza 
is with me — the shadow of what she was in body — and O that 
there were no other cause for solicitude ! That strong body 
and strengthening mind have both given way, and I watch 
over her, and gaze upon her, with emotions of intensity that 
may not be flung on paper. Mysterious visitation! Bat I 
know that His judgments are right, and that in faithfulness we 
are afflicted. Our abode is a shadowy one. Nor am I very 
hopeful of sunshine, though Certainly not hopeless. What 
scenes have I passed through with my dear girl ! Romance 
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is sobriety compared with many real events in respect of 
agonising interest. I would, however, lay my hand on my 
mouth — nor encourage a repining thought. Upwards will I 
look while I have any breath, and cling to the promises of 
God*s holy word while I have my bdng. 

To another valued friend, Mr. Mogridge subse- 
quently wrote : — 

I really cannot remember, my kind good friend, whether I 
did or not pen a hasty line to you yesterdays but no matter. 
The King's message, "Come up hither," reached my poor 
afflicted daughter yesterday about the middle of the day. It 
came not with a flourish of trumpets, but, as it were, in a 
whisper^-and she neither joyously nor 'fearfully, but meekly 
and quietly obeyed the mandate (or rather the invitation) of 
the Eternal. I thought to be in heaven before her. He who 
does all things right had ordered it otherwise ; the branch has 
withered while yet the stem flourishes. I read to her your 
kind communication to me, it produced a smile, and an ejacu- 
lation which has escaped my memory. She had no fear of 
death, and now as I humbly and heartily believe is beyond it>, 
through his mercy who has abolished it for ever. 

While Mr. Mogridge was oflFering the last acts 
of sympathy and affection to his beloved child he 
received intelligence of the last illness of his mother, 
who in her age, as well as in her maturity was greatly 
loved, with the intimation that she was sinking too 
rapidly to render it possible for him to see her again 
alive. In these circumstances of bereavement he thus 
wrote : — 

There is a grief that sorrows for the dead, 

Yet realises not the loss it grieves ; 
That cannot learn to think its treasure fled, 

And gazes round, and mooms, and disbelieves : 
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And ever and anon, affeotions strong 

Fill up the racant place that death haa made 

With amiling ehadowB, — and the heart is wrung 
With unflubatantial hope and fleeting shade. 

There is a itormyi wild, and frantic grief 

That madly rushes on the heart distressed ; 
That seeks not pitj, — hopes not for relief; — 

Befoaes comfort and despises rest. — 
Where fierce affection fi>r the dead will raye^ 

And c]|unoroas hopes and wild desires are giyen 
To bear tlie shrqpded body from the grare, * 

Or pluck the spirit from its peace in hearen. 

And there is yet a grief that all transcends : 

That knows too well how much has passed away 
Of happiness and bliss^ — yet meekly bends. 

And bows submissive o'er its kindred day : 
Chastened and purified by trial past, 

The bleeding bosom heaves a oonsobns sigh ; 
But Faith is seen to smile amid the blast, 

And rebel thoughts and idol feelings die. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

OLD HUMPHBBT. 

A writer, when ha addreisee hla readers generally, la Jnat like a phyileian, he 
may hare a general knowledge of human nature, and be acquainted with the 
most common infirmities of his fellow-creatures, but unless his remarks are defi- 
nitely directed to amend some particular eril, or effect some particular good, hit 
success will at best be but partial. He may mean well, but, like an archer shoot- 
ing with a bow at a renture, he knows not where, nor with what effect the point 
of his obseryaUons will faLL—MoosmajB. 



"THBTHITOB." — "old HUMPHREY" HOT POPULAE AT PIBST. — *' THH 
PERAMBULATOR.*' — PROPOSED TERMIKATION OF MR. MOORIDOE'S 

PAPERS *' TOPPERS." — PAPEB8 VORMOTa TOLUMBS. — POPULARITY. 

— ORITIOISM. 

About a quarter of a century ago, knowledge adapted 
to the humbler classes of the community began to be 
issued in an unusually cheap form. Among the new 
magazines was the " Weekly Visitor," published by the 
Tract Society at the charge of a hal^enny. On Mr. 
Mogridge being asked to contribute to it, his mind 
recurred to "Jeremy Jaunt:" and he determined as 
he was already engaged on a series of papers, entitled 
" The Perambulator," to commence another, of which 
the ideal should be the same, under the name of " Old 
Humphrey." Byron said, " I awoke one morning and 
found myself famous ;" and it might be supposed that 
as under this appellation Mr* Mogridge obtamed no 
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ordinary celebrity, it was equally sudden, if not as 
great But the contrary is the fact The first of die 
series now commenced in January, 1833, entitled 
'^ Old Humphrey's Observations ;" occupied only about 
half a page of the periodical ; and only four other 
papers were published during the remainder of that 
year. In 1834, he appeared regularly once a month, 
and in the following year no fewer than twenty-ox 
times ; but now he bids his readers ^^ Farewell," and 
retires altogether from public view*. In 1836 he an- 
nounces his return in two papers ; and in 1837, thir- 
teen of his papers have a place in ^^ The Visitor," 
which has now become a monthly magazine. These 
circumstances suggest that some persons were soon 
satiated witii his lucubrations; and it was therefore 
proposed in 1838, tiiat they should finally cease. It 
happened, however, at this crisis, tiiat the present 
writer, who only knew Mr. Mogridge by the produc- 
tions of his pen, had to determine whether this should 
be ; and not only was his answer in the negative, but 
his opinion was added that if Old Humphrey were duly 
encouraged, his papers would most probably become 
tea more interesting, effective, and useful. Several 
years after Mr. Mogridge playfully wrote to his friend, 
in allusion to thb fact : — 

I can quite realise and sbudder at the mercilefls qnestion : 
«« Shall we kill Old Humphrey ? " (Oh, what cruel Turks there 
are in the world I) And X can hear the masic of the prompt 
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replj, ** No I certainly not ! " And 1 hereby promise that should 
I ever hear of a conspiracy against your life or liberty, hiding 
my gray hairs in an iron casque, like a true knight to rush to 
the rescue. 

The following is from one of the " Old Humphrey'* 
papers : — 

Well, my friends, how passes time with you? With me it 
seems to hurry along as rapidly as a chaise and four ; if every 
week had fourteen days, and every day eight-and-forty hours, 
I verily believe I should not be able to do one half of what I 
undertake. Still, in the busiest life, there are moments of 
leisure, and as even these ought to be turned to a profitable 
purpose, so you shall now have another hint from Old 
Humphrey. 

Many of you know London city, but as to knowing a hun- 
dredth part of the strange things that take place there, that is 
quite out of the question. My method is, when witnessing a 
multiplicity of odd occurrences to treat them as I do black- 
berries — I pass by a great many, and pick those I like best. 
Whoever has been in London in the fruit season, must have 
heard men, women, and children crying out in all directions, 
'' Hautboys I fine hautboys ! " These hautboys are large straw- 
berries, and are sold in baskets, called pottles, which, tapering 
from the top, go off in a point at the bottom. I was passing 
along, on a hot day, when a pile of these pottles, in a fruit- 
erer's shop, caught my attention. On one side lay a pottle of 
particularly fine fruit, and I soon had hold of it, but the man 
cried out in a hurry, " Stop, stop, sir, I can*t sell them,'^ 

^* Can't sell them^" said I, " and what is the reason of that? " 
** Oh," replied he, ** I can't sell them, for they are topperay 
Now these toppers were the largest sized strawberries, picked 
out on purpose to be put on the tops of the other pottles, to 
make them look better than they really were. Come, thinks I 
to myself, if you won't let me have the toppers, you can't hin- 
der me from taking away the lesson they have taught me. So 
I walked off smiling and talking to myself about the toppers. 
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of the papen writteo Inr ]^Ir. l^Iogridge, 
tmder the general title of *' The Poambalalor,^ de- 
rived as we hare seen, from ^' Jeiemv Jaont,'' were 
appropriated bjr '^ Old Humphrer,'' as hk '^ Walks in 
London,^ and ^'Country StzoDs,*' eadi forming a 
Tolume. Six rolomes were also made of his other 
papers, and were entitled: ^ Old Humphrey's 
AddresMs/' « Ob^^ations,^ « Friendly Appeals," 
<< Half Hours," << Thoughts for the Thongfatfiil," and 
^^ Pithy Papers;" while a large number remain un- 
collected 

If this portion of Mr. Mogridge's writings be care- 
fully examined, it will seem that they clearly bring out 
the character \o which he had now attained ; the out- 
growth, in &ct, of the one we hare already contem- 
plated The power of sketching natural objects; a 
lively interest in the various creatures of God; a pro- 
found sympathy with every form of necessity and dis- 
tress ; solicitude for the correction of whatever is evil ; 
and the promotion of ^^ the things which are true and 
pure, and honest, and lovely, and of good report;" as 
well as the habitual dbposition to derive personal advan- 
tage from his appeals to others, are all clearly and 
strikingly manifest. Some papers are marked by an 
elevated range of sentiment, and a deeply affecting 
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solemnity. Others abound with those " sportive 
thoughts" of which Cowper said, " I wonder that they 
should ever knock at the door of my intellect." But 
they were the spontaneous and fertile growth of Mr« 
Mogridge's mind ; never degenerating into buffoonery, 
nor wounding with the razor-like edge of their sarcasm. 
They were ordinarily the leaves and flowers of the 
nicely-worked basket, wherein were deposited the rich 
fruits of practical wisdom. 

For many years multitudes of his readers were as 
ignorant of his person as they were of his name. It 
became evident that not a few had conceived a very 
pleasing image of him, for they wrote to him as 
if he were some distant friend, as yet unseen, yet 
still held in esteem, and from his years which they 
supposed to be on the very verge of human 
life, in no ordinary veneration. Presents reached 
him, to obviate a return of some necessity which 
it was inferred from some of his papers he had ex- 
perienced, and it was apparent to those acquainted 
with his correspondence, that a very slight stimulus 
would very greatly have increased their number. Had 
it been thought that the oflFering would prove accepta- 
ble, the cottager would have sent him his " pet," 
whether rough-coated or feathered; and his indus- 
trious wife would have dispatched a basket of plums 
or apples from her trees, and a pot of honey from her 
hive. With this feeling there was also entire sym- 
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pathy in the villa or the mansion, on the skirts of 
whose nicely arranged, and well-kept grounds that 
cottage is situated. Many fair fingers would have 
worked for him more purses, spectacle-cases, and 
pen-wipers than he could have used even in an ante- 
diluvian longevity; mothers would have transmitted 
such packages of ^' creature comforts," as they only 
know how to provide ; grandmammas would have been 
delighted to knit for him warm stockings and night- 
caps ; while the sterner stuff of the heads of house- 
holds would so far have caught the contagion, as to 
say : '^ Tou had better add this leash of hares and the 
brace of pheasants." 

Old Humphrey's correspondence, however, was not 
more remarkable for the kindUness it manifested as 
the reflex of his own, than it was for the confidence it 
expressed in his practical wisdom. Questions of in- 
terest which had long perplexed individual minds, 
came soliciting an answer. Scrupulous consciences 
appealed to him, as a master in casuistry, for the 
quietude that could not be obtained from other sources. 
A relative, a friend, a servant, discovering amidst 
much that was valuable some particular fault, it was 
thought if Old Humphrey would fully expose it in one 
of his papers, it would be sure to catch the eye of the 
offender, and might lead to its immediate correction. In 
one instance, there was thedanger of relapse into forsaken 
vice ; in another, a growing coldness as to the pursuit 
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of the right path ; and it was thought a word from him 
would be as a beacon-light to point out the perils of 
shipwreck, or as a trumpet-peal, infusing new life and 
arousing to new triumphs. 

The popularity thus acquired was neither owing to 
advertisements nor reviews ; much less to any personal 
manoeuvres. He could as soon have emptied the till of 
a country bookseller, when far away from home, as 
have asked him if he kept the works of Old Humphrey, 
except he intended to make a bond fide and quiet pur- 
chase ; he could as soon have requested the loan of a 
thousand pounds from the first person he met on step- 
ping out of his door, as have solicited any human being 
to say anything in his praise. His humility was now 
still deeper than that he displayed as the author of his 
first tract, " Thomas Brown." 

On one occasion he writes to a friend : — 

This morning as I sat sipping my coffee, with a French Tes- 
tament, — ^a Spanish Bible — a few numbers of the Fenny and 
Saturday Magazines — scribbling-paper and two or three sheets 
of uncorrected letter-press beside me, a young gentleman drove 
up to the door in a handsome gig with a good-looking servant 
in livery. He (the young gentleman) was tall, personable, and 
evidently of a very kind disposition — in age about twenty - 
three or four. He said he came to see one whose writings had 
long contributed to his improvement and pleasure. As a ge- 
neral reader he had met with nothing for kindliness of spirit 
and practical information like the writings of "Old Humphrey,** 
and he thought that he ran no risk in having a wrong construc- 
tion put upon his call. We chatted half-an-hour — he expressed 
his pleasure in having passed a pleasant season, and though he 
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expected to see an older num, he did not eyen hope to meet 
with one so agreeable. I haye so many adventures incog. — for 
I do not allow any one to pump me against my own consent — 
that it is but fair to allow others to follow out their wluiiis as 
I follow out mine* I therefore did not ask him his nan^e — and 
so we parted friends and strangers to meet, I hope, if not before, 
above the stars. 

On a visit to Nottinghamshire, accompanied by a 
friend, be went to Belvoir Castle, where his companion 
obsenred the volumes of " Old Hmnphrey " in one of the 
rooms, and discovered that the housekeeper, who was 
accompanying them through the apartments of that 
splendid ducal edifice, was well acquainted with their 
conteqts. He then inquired if she would like to see ^^ Old 
Humphrey ? ' ' And as a cordial affirmative was instantly 
given, to her great surprise and pleasure, an introduc- 
tion took place. Observing that there was very rarely 
more than the names of persons recorded in/' the 
Visitors' Book," he asked if a few words would be 
considered intrusive. Assured that all would be gftiti- 
fied, he penned there the following verse : — 

May Entland ever keep a steady eye 
On Him who roles o^er earth, and sea, and sky ; 
That he may find Him hiB endoring trnst 
When Staanton*8 tower is crumbling in the dnst. 

Old HincpHasT. 

It has been said, by some, that he uses too ireely 
passages of Scripture, each one being marked with the 
chapter and verse ; and without dwelling on the 
remark, that it would be well if more of the writing of 
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our day had a sympathy with them, we think it should 
be known that this practice arose from the wish of the, 
conductors of the Society for which Mr. Mogridge. 
wrote, who adopted it from the first in their tracts. 
The objection will not apply to other products of hist 
pen. . 

That an occasional abruptness should be detected 
cannot awaken surprise when the following paragraph 
is considered ; describing the criticism to which some, 
of the ** Old Humphrey" papers were subjected: — 

Well ! AS I said, we were sitting together at a table well' 
covered with manuscripts, and my friend with his cedar pencil 
in his' dexter hand, had a manuscript of mine before him. I 
looked over his shoulder, as he dashed his pencil most remorsely 
across first one passage and then another. At last he came to 
what I^ in my poor notions, had regarded as a sort of climax 
of all that was eloquent and excellent ; when to my surprise, 
his ready pencil went through the whole passage in a twink- 
ling ; not with a faint lightly drawn line, intimating that the 
case was a little doubtfu], but with a black, bold, resolute, and 
orthodox dash, putting it as it were, without the possibility to 
rest-ore it. ^ Stop ! stop ! ^ cried I, " why that is one of my 
toppers! '* Howerer, it was all in yain; for I was compelled 
to witness the extinction of my favourite passage. 

Mr. Mogridge^s great amiableness led him to 
imagine, in some of his sunny moods, that such 
excisions were valuable, but we joih him in the dif- 
ferent conclusion at which he frequently arrived. 
Whoever is appointed to act beneficially on others 
through the press or by the living voice, in the dispen- 
sations of God's providence, should do so in the con- 

U 
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fldentbuB improvement and fiuthfiil exeicue of Iiie 
own powenk The law. under which he is to> act^ is 
then to be that o£hi8 own mind and heart He ianot 
to resemble the traveller ascending Mont Blanc, who 
walks'just behind his guide, and steps in hisrverjr foot* 
prints. As he ought not to be a model, so he ou^^ 
ifoi: to be am imitaton Though he has. no claim to 
originaUtjr — and indeed^ who hasfi — he is to aim at a 
strict individuality*. To do otherwise, is serioudy to 
detmorate his powers; only in this way, can he 
]|Bnder to the Lord, of all, the right interest for his 
tblents. iSr. M ogridge was an eminently useful man 
f^om acting ordinarily on tins conviction* He had his 
faults as a water, and. no one was more ready than, 
himself gratefully to acknowledge the kindness that 
disclosed them ; or more determinately to strive against 
their recunrence : — even, when the critic was far inferior 
tb himself — ; but we cannot coincide widi some of 
His censors. We are rather disposed to adopt the reply 
of Sir Joshua Seynolds, when a student showing him 
a picture of Pousan's, pointed to one part and' asked, 
'^ Is not that bad ? " "^ No ! " said the President of 
the Soyal Academy, ^^ If it had been better; it would 
have been worse.'' The style of expression as well as 
of thou^t was Mr. Mogridge's own. As J<^ Foster 
says of a writer of the last century: ^ You cannot 
alter his diction ; it is not. an artificial' fold that may 
be taken off, and another superinduced on l^e mess of 
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his thoughts. His language is identical with his 
thought ; the thought lives through every article of it. 
If you cut, you wound. His diction is not the clothing 
of his sentiments, — it is the shin ; and to alter the 
language is tf^flay the sentiments alive.^' 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

THB EVENING OF LIFE. 

Btfv Um of my yoatbflil eompaniom mn now Inhahitanti of thia vorld r 
Liko m abode of corn, whoa almost all tiio Held haa boen gathered into the 
ipvacr; like aa agod oak left ataodiag vbea the woodnaan'a axe haa beea «t 
woric tar and wide aronad U, atanda Old- Humphry. Weill veil I e little 
leoffer.— MooBipaB. 



MB. xoamnKiB'0 pnaov. — his habits. — BoozsTr.^nmiseHiFS. — tbh 

WAT BIDS. — THE IBLB OV WIGHT. — TBS QUXSV AXB FKOTCB 
ALBMtas — THB LAKSB. — SOOTLASD. — ^UTBBABT LlffB. 

The course of Time, which none can retard, had been 
already sprinkling the head of our friend with gray- 
hairs; yet his mind retained all its vigour, and his 
heart its kindliest aSections. It is due to our artist, 
Mr. A. Stanesby, to state that the portrait prefixed to 
this vdiume, is regarded by the nearest relatives of the 
departed, as remarkably accurate. As to his figure, 
he surpassed the middle height, reaching to about five 
feet ten inches, whose very slight stoop was probably 
that of earlier days ; his movements continuing till the 
few last years of hb life, light and agile ; — a presence, 
in fact, of agreeable gentility, and as graceful as it was 
self-possessed. The play, th^ work, the sufferings of 
years had left on his countenance only what is venera- 
ble and good: thick hair, losing its native tint of 
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brown in a slowly increasing snowiness — ^blue eyes, 
looking right down into you from their projecting 
brows, through glasses always worn, with a. kindly, yet 
inquiring gaze — a nose of marked decision and force 
— and a mouth, indicating true refinement, at whose 
comers lurked and gamboled the courtesy that was 
so characteristic, and the wit that pleased and 
instructed but never pained. And now, if these 
lineaments will supply what they are wished to repre- 
sent, and if to these there be added the appropriate 
and graceful words, in tones of the blandest manliness, 
.which one would like to utter if one could — for to 
some among us they never come, or come too late — 
and — ^No ! not one finger or two fingers — ^the frigid 
digits of stately formality — but the warm yet gentle 
pressure of the hand, it may be of both hands, then 
tliere will be some feeling* — so far, at least, as the 
present writer can produce it-r-of what Mr. Mogridge 
personally was. 

, His delicacy was discoverable in a short interview. 
3)iruly did he say : " It would bring a blush on my 
^heek to know that I had made an ill-natured re- 
maifc" Exquisite, indeed, was liis sensibility. We 
might take for its symbol, an Eolian harp, instantly 
yielding to the zephyr's touch; but, like that of 
womanhood, it was associated with the energy, the 
•courage, the endurance of martyrs. 

Mr. Mogridge's habits were extremely simple. Incon- 
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gmous as it IB for one of bterary wb to bo lAat is- 
celled ^a good trencbennaxi,^ it ig not unoomiiKHi 
for sach a penon to mippif Ae eotyw wi d part of hk 
nature with an avi^ty and jnrafiiBeneBs only doe to*Ae 
intellectuaL Sut ^rfule our friend would not hare 
eschewed any of ^ tlie good diingB " that WBie tendeied 
in the sfniit of hospitality, he was free from all 1^ 
cravings of Ae epicure. *^ I hare no accusation/' he 
lemaAedy ^ against the sealy inhabitants of the wave,, 
and they can advance no reasonable compiaiDt agaoMt 
me, unless it be that of having now and then tem- 
perately partaken of a turbot or a salmon atanother's 
table, or of a sde^ an eel, or a haddock at my own."^ 
When, too, he had partaken of an estremely moderate 
quantity of wine, he was no more disposed to pass the 
limit than to continue the libation in a decoction of 
aloes. He never smelted, and was a perfect contrast 
to FrederidL the Grreat, who took so nmck snuff that it 
was difficult to approach him without sneezing. 

Our friend was fond of an occasional game at chess, 
and in it displayed no little skilL Qe had a good ear 
for music; and though he never acknowledged the 
power of playing on an instrument, he was frdly equal 
to a simple tune on the pianou He liked the old bat 
lads, eiipecially those in which the words and air are 
plaintive. In later years, sacred music yielded him 
very high enjoyment All that was . curious in form,, 
structure, or mechanism, excited a lively interest^ 
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and the choicest sculptures, paintings, and engravings 
had for hun a peculiar chamu We have seen him 
more than onee, spending a con^derable portion of on 
evening yisit, in looking over the drawings of a youth, 
and giving proof of his judgment and kindness, in 
pointing out defects and redundancies, and stimulating 
to wdl-diPBCted and earnest eflPort. 

" Autliors,'* it has been said, " should be read, not 
heard ;*' but Mr. Mogridge was an exceedingly agree- 
Me talken He might have spoken, as many woilld, 
erf the number of his productions, the myriads of copies 
in circiilation, and the correspondence to which they 
had given rise ; with those movements of the head, and 
expressions of the eye, and that fervour of tone, which 
are in entire unison with the one topic of dbcourse ; 
but he was no more likely to do so than he was to 
describe with all the technicalities of science, the pre- 
cession of the equinoxes, orto translate an ordinary tale 
from Ihe vernacular into the language of the Mcngdl 
Tartars. Of Ihis the proofs are abundant, but the fol- 
lowing may be taken, addressed to the writer : — 



I mvR agreeably Burpriged to fibaid tiiat a tract which, twenty 
years ago, I selected from a heap of others for preservation, 
and which I have always kept, as an especial favourite, was 
written by Mr. Mogridge. The tract in question is, "There 
18 no'iime to spare.** Well dol remember too, mentioning to. him, 
long ago, as one of the most amusing and well-written of all 
the halfpenny books I ever read, the famous history of a Plum- 
pudding; and observing^, while relating to him the points in 
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the Story that pleased me most, his quietly amused look; and 
when, upon his assisting my memory with an incident ia the 
story, I said: — **0h, you have read it! Is it not capital?" 
Bis answer was giyen in that gentle laugh of quiet enjojment, 
which we all delight to recall ; emanating, as it did, from that 
well-spring of innocent cheerfulness, his henevolent hearL - 

Not only had he the ingots of intelligence and taste, 
but he could coin them, a(2 libitum^ into a larger or 
3maller currency. Of Gait it was remarked fiiat in 
fixing the attention of his auditors on long narratives, 
he rivalled even the story-tellers of the East; and 
many can attest that the description is scarcely, if at 
all less applicable, to our departed fnend. We have 
repeatedly heard him describe scenes and relate advert^ 
tures, while all were charmed, but none wearied. 
Then there was ever on his lip, some remark of sound 
practical wisdom, well worth retaining for its own sake, 
and likely to be so from its being conveyed in few, but 
pithy words. It was his practice during several years, 
to spend a few hours on a certain day of the wedc with 
an invalid, and to store his memory with whatever he 
considered likely to be interesting and useful. Some- 
times a similar course appears to have been pursued 
when he anticipated being prominent in any company; 
though neither as to thoughts nor expressions does he 
ever seem to have been at fault. Byron said of Ma- 
dame de Stael : '^ She declaimed instead of conversing, 
nor paused except to take breath, and if during that 
interval a rejoinder was put in, it was evident she did 
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not attend to it, as she resumed the thread of her dis- 
course as if she had not been interrupted ;" but this 
could never be affirmed of Mr. Mogridge. He thought 
*' there should be no first fiddle at a private concert" 
It might be affirmed of him, too, as it was of Sir Walter 
Seott, that he was as good a listener as a talker ; appre- 
ciated anything that others said, however humble might 
be their rank and pretensions, and was quick to testify 
his perception of any point in their discourse. He was 
even ingenious in inducing others to convesse. He 
bad an arrow in his quiver for very different quarries. 
If a question were desirable, there it was, as nicely 
adapted to the occasion as the feathered shaft is to the 
string of the bow. Would the expression of some 
doubt be better, it was insinuated with great gentle- 
ness and delicacy. And if an objection were likely to 
call forth a more decided or energetic expression of 
opinion, it was stated so as effectually to realise ex- 
pectation. We have a note at • hand, in which he 
explains a fact which occurred in a party where we 
had met ; he had very respectfully objected to what a 
writer then present was doing, that he might hear en 
tete-ortete^ what his wife could advance in his defence ; 
and he says it fully answered his design, as the same 
course had done in other instances. With delicate 
respect and deference, he addressed those whom- he 
regarded, whether actually or not, as his superiors ; he 
was full of information for men of his own rank and 
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age ; 'be oodld greatly hrteieflt boy* with sane tale el 
pleaaoie, enterprise, or moral herowiu ; and ifaen so 
fiaseinate'ihe little ditld that he had taken in -Ins «nns 
or on his knee, that it was sorry to withdramr, and 
returned to him wttfa a bound. 

At a ladiei^ school, in the ne^bourfaood of Iioii- 
don, he was -whenever he could mate the opjiurUuiiiy , 
a most welcome guest. On receiving a letter from 
some of the young people, after iiis introdncticm to 
them, as to paying them a viflit, he addiessed to tfaem 
a reply which was subsequently published. Acoording 
to their request, his bright cheerful sphit, and semaifk- 
ably courteous deportment won upon them all. There 
were present at the tea-table, some of the elder pupik 
who had 'been foremost in inviting him, and being 
all strangers, he did not appear to notice one more 
than another, or indeed any of them much ; but rather 
conversed with the heads of tiie household on ordinary 
topics. When, however, they had left the room, 'he 
referred to each of them as they had sot at table, and 
even then, gave his oinnion of them respectively, widi 
surprising correctness. 

One visit be paid was in the height of summer, when 
his favourite wild roses and honeysuckles were rich in 
bloom. After walking about in the grounds, and talk- 
ing most familiarly and kindly with the pujnls, and 
receiving with genuine, innate politeness, various offer- 
ings of flowers, placing as many as he possibly could 
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in the button-holes df his tsoet lest any one shoold be 
hurt by supposing her tribute unacceptable, he pro- 
posed that liiey diould tell *him Bometiiing for his 
amusement and edification. As this was, of t;ourse, 
modestly declined, he said he would try what he could 
do for them. An amnchair was speedily fetched, and 
placed under a tree in the meadow, where, inviting 
him to be seated, they gat^red around him, -and 
listened with great attention and interest to Mr. Mog^ 
ridge for more than an hour. Many will stall remem- 
ber how he described the then remarkable '^ Chinese 
Collection,'' detailed the various purposes to which 
the bamboo is applied, and exclaimed at the close ot 
each series of benefits, <' Well done! bamboo." Nor 
is the moral of his tale forgotten tiiat usefulness should 
be the great purpose of human life, and if so much 
service is rendered by this comparatively humbfe 
plant, how much more may rightiy be expected from 
those so richly endowed and so happily situated by 
their Heavenly Senefactor ! 

Precisely what Mr. Mogridge was in society, was he 
in his daily walks wherever he might be. Accustomed 
to observe whatever was interesting around him, so ail 
who were near must share so &r as possible his feelings. 
Accordingly he would courteously accost all the 
varieties of human kind : the squire walking out in hk 
grounds — ^the minister returning along the green lanes 
from public service — the village schoolmaster who 
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had just locked up hb adiool-door — the duldren play- 
ing cm the green — the mother at woik near the cottage, 
and the ^oor stone-breaker at the ade of the turnpike 
road, seldom leaving any who were in necessity vrithout 
some other little token of remembrance. He acted in 
the same way, in the steam-boat, the nulway caniage, 
and the omnibus, as well as in pasdng through the streets 
of the metropolis. One day he came suddenly on a 
man who kept a fruit-stall in front of his little dwelling; 
and he had put a basket of apples down as a temptation 
to his little child, who was, with no small difficulty, 
tottering towards it. ^' Now, steal an apple, Willie ! '^ 
said the man, playfrdly, ^' steal an apple, Willie V^ 
'^ Thou shalt not steal !" said Mr. Mogridge, holding 
up his finger to the child, and throwing down a flower 
which he had in his hand. As he passed on the child 
picked up the flower, and the father took up the child 
in his arms. ^^ All this occurred," he said, ^^ as it 
were in a moment. Had I stopped to expostulate, the 
man might have thought me severe ; but as I passed 
on without further remark, I cannot but hope that my 
gift of a flower to his little one may recondle him to 
my gentle reproof, and that he will not again teach his 
child to break the Eighth Commandment." 

It has been obvious as we have traced our friend 
through the successive steps of his life, that his heart 
was always going forth, in all its native warmth, to- 
wards special objects of regard. The shades that 
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gathered around his earlier years had put to an infal- 
lible test the sincerity of some who had styled them- 
selves his "friends." When, however, he had become, 
what he was now, a popular writer, there were not 
wanting intimations that to regard their theatrical tinsel 
as gold.ready for coinage, would be peculiarly accept- 
able. But, amiable as he was, his sense of right 
was too strong to allow of the distance at which 
they stood apart, by their own injustice and unkind- 
ness, to be lessened between them. Still, as we 
have seen, he not only heartily forgave them, but 
desired, and sought in fervent supplication, their 
highest welfare. 

A kindness, however small, when done to him, was- 
never forgotten. So glowing was his gratitude, that 
notwithstanding all his native delicacy, there was a 
tendency to profuse and repeated acknowledgment. 
Abemethy was always held in high regard, because 
when Mr. Mogridge was a solitary and almost penni- 
less sufiPerer in London, he gave him advice without 
a fee. In accordance with the same feeling, he 
wrote : — 

Not willingly would I leave unrecorded the warm-hearted 
kindness of a friend, now an. inhabitant of another world. A 
hundred pounds was then the whole amount of her earthly 
possessions, yet did she generously request me to accept it, 
saying that she should be too happj if so small a sum would 
add to my convenience I Though I did not avail myself of her 
generous proposal, I shall never cease to be sensible of my 
obligation. 
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He could therefore aay most emphaticaUy : — 

The Terj pecaliarities of our friend* are dear to m, far 
thej fom a part of themadves. A change in the oat of their 
clodies, or an alteration in their gait would be a loss to ni. 
Unless a peculiarity be something worse than whimsical, I 
cannot spare it in a firiend. He nrast look, move, apeak, 
cpogbtand laughs just, as he used to do; for if in all or- any of 
these points he nu^e a change, he practises an innoyation, and 
thereby diefrauds me of a part of himself. 

GtTe me the spare angular form of one friend, and the 
broad back, of another, with the spindle leg, the round face, 
the bare head, the furrowed brow, and the limping foot, aa the 
due may be, of the rest of them, for I could hardly spare the 
cmtch.of the cripple I esteenu Take away at your peril so 
muck as a freckle of their faces, or a knee-buckle from their 
attire. I claim them as they are in their manner, mien, Toice, 
and general behaviour ; in their gueties and' gravities, their 
langht«r and their tears.. 

In the same spirit he'wribes' in reference to one ot 
his earliest and most cherished friends : — 

I am very fond of miniature resemblances of the features of 
my friends of times gone by. I do not mean coloured, or fall 
faces,. because they are scarcely ever correct, and' it is a more 
difficult operation for the fancy to erase than to create — I 
mean small black profiles, such as are charged a shilling a-piece. 
ITow can you, by hook or by crook, get me one of these proBlea 
of your aunt? You may take your own time, onlybeiurif in 
mind, that's a. good creature, for though a trifle — ^**childi«n are 
pleased with trifles." Yo« will perb^s manage the afiair in 
the next six months* 

All memorials of the loved were precious to him 
who wrote : — 

The rude sketch of my father there, was drawn by my pen 
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in a^momentwKen we were sitting together^manj a year before 
he was taken from the world ; and the little blue flower in the 
paper, sprang up fVom seed sown by my mother's own hand. 
The ivy-leaves psessed flat Uiat ana now before me, were 
gathered by hands that will gather no more ; and the church 
bell was striking twelve at midnight as I plucked that tuft of 
grass from one dear to my heart. These violbts were fresh 
enough whto putiintxi my hand. They are Aided novw 

They tell me a tale of their golden prime. 

How ibej lived tbeir IHtie day ;- 
And that all willibe {dnoked by the hand o£time^ 

And wither as well as th^. 

When describing the clearing out of his study, Mr. 
Mogridge remarks :-^ 

Now and then in the coune of our proceedings, I came 
upon misplaced letters that I could not help; opening, and 
which, when I did open diem, wrung my heart-strings. There , 
are few of us who have lived long in this worldof joy and sorrow, 
who are not, in one way or other, linked to remembrances of 
an exciting kind. Some, whom we have known, and honoured, 
and loved, are in foreign lands, and' others are above the stars ; 
and we are not always equal to an abrupt and unexpected 
recognition of their handwriting addressing, us. In poring 
over my old papers many a. letter was crushed up in my hand 
with sudden emotion^ I have burned a wheelbarrow full ot 
the letters of old friends^ yet I never destixiyed one but it went 
to my heart. 

A variety of letters m our possession, might be 
known stt once as his, by any one intelligently ac- 
quainted with his writings. The man, as the author, 
is identical with the man as the correspondent. As 
we look at him in different circumstances we are 
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reminded of those remarkable results from the process 
of engrafUngy in which different fruits are gathered 
from the same tree ; and there is assuredly as much of 
character in his private correspondence, despatched 
amidst the constant pressure of literary toil, as there is 
in the most deliberate products of his pen. 

It would not be eanly supposed that pieces in Terse, 
even worthy of himself, would be regularly sent on the 
birth-days of some of his friends, yet so it was ; we 
give here a single specimen : — 

How iweei in times of bolidaj, 

In fond affection meeting, 
It is to see our gathered friends 

And hear their goodly greeting ! 
While jojons hearts and sunny smiles 

Are anxions to address thee — 
While other tongnes in kngnage proud 
Express delight and lore aloud 

Mine only whispers — Bliss thsb I 

Bnt must affection write a book. 

Or pen a lengthy letter 
To prore its truth ! — a word, a look. 

Will sometimes speak it better. 
Or whether joys sustun thy hearty 

Or shadowy griefs oppress thee ; 
Be mine thy future path to trace 
To gaze upon thy bonnie face 

In thought^ — and whisper — Bliss this ! 

what a world of feeling lies 

In some poor words we mutter t 
They haye no meaning— yet conyey 

What language cannot utter. 
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Let others giye^ — as giro they may, 

And friends around caress thee ; 
In all thy joy — in all thy care, 
I give — a wish, a heartfelt prayer, 

A wild flower, and a — Blbss thsi ! i 

Several years ago Mr. Mogridge had written : — 

You must know that I am very fond, in a leisure moment, 
of sketching with my pen on paper, anything that comes into 
iqy head. At one time it is a man ; at another a house ; some- 
times it is a tree, and sometimes a tiger. It amuses me, it 
relieves mj mind, it is like unstringing the bow, and thereby 
rendering it the more serviceable when strung again. !N'ow 
these sketches, or etchings, or whatever they may be called, 
are often of the character just spoken of — too bad to set any 
value on them, and too good to destroy. I have therefore set 
up what I call a trumpery bag, and into this bag I put such 
things as I have described. 

It is astonishing how much a little, added to a little, for a 
length of time will amount to. The bag at one time contained 
but very little, but it is now full ; so full that there is a diffi- 
culty of putting any more into it. There are rude sketches of 
heads, flowers, ships and wild beasts ; old houses, prisons, birds, 
coaches, and outlines of such odd, singular characters as I may 
have met with in the course of the day ; with pillars of dif- 
ferent orders of architecture, household furniture, and a 
hundred nondescript kind of things, so that the bag is now a 
very pleasant source of amusement to those who are fond of 
such things. 

But it is not on account of what the bag contains, nor of 
the amusement it may supply, that I speak of it. l^o ; it is to 
set in a clear light a lesson that I want to impress on your 
minds. 

The lesson is this — that if by adding little to little, in course 
of time, such a great heap of trumpery has been obtained, by 
adding little to little of better things, a great deal of what is 
valuable may be obtained. Now if you will act upon this 

V 
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principle, depend upon it^ 71m will be m great giuner. There 
IB but little to be got in hesping np waate paper, bat much 
may be got in heaping np treasures worth preserving. 

Among the thousands of eyes that read this passage^ 
kindling the desire in many a bosom to peep into Old 
Humphrey's " Tmmpery Bag," were those of a lady 
who asked to be &youred with a specimen of its ocm- 
tents. The following is Mr. Mogridge's reply, to Ifiafr 

Mt dsab Miss F ^ 

It is the lot of some to pass as pilgrims throngh this world 
to a better, much undervalued, while others are estimated far 
abpve their deserts. The many communications that I reeeiye 
from kind hearts, breathing the same friendly spirit a» joar 
own estimated epistle, tell me that I am among the latter. If 
however you, and my many unknown friends happen to be 
more generous than just, that is no reason why I should be 
ungrateful for your kindness. Accept my heartiest thanks for 
the ebon-edged note written by your partial pen. It tells me 
that you hare a head and a heart, ;nay their best faculties ever 
be devoted to the glory of God, and the good of his creatures. 
I send you a scrap from the " Truni^)ery Bag." Had yon a 
less kindly nature than you have, you might exclaim, ** Trum- 
pery indeed I '* but I believe you will not. You will learn from 
it the fact, that a very simple and a very silly thing sometimes 
unbends the mind, and amuses the passing fancy of ^*01d 
Humphrey." You must favour roe with another note^ how- 
ever short, though a long one would be mneh more acceptable, 
to tell me first, that you have received my three monsters, and, 
secondly, that they have not frightened you into fits — ^fits of 
laughter will of course, be allowed, even at my expense, be- 
cause I shall, you know, be out of hearing, and they cannot 
hurt me, though they may do you good. 

Sometimes, though not often, I give my correspondents 
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my real nsme and address. I will give tiiem to jon^ that jmi 

maT-send direct to me, inalead of addressing year commaniea* 

tion to Paternoster-row. You maj call me <^ (M Humphrqf ** 

or whatever yon please intide yonr letter, bnt let the outside 

be addressed to your peraonidly nnkaown^ but indy obligni 

friend, 

Geosgb Mogbidoe. 

Anothi^ letter is as follows : — 

Mr DEAR Miss F i 

I can just acknowledge^ bnt not rq)ly to yonr last two 
favours, for I am an invalid. ** I hope that he escapes cold 
and influenza," said your kind mother, but no ! he has not 
escaped. *^ The whole bead i» sick aod the whole heart Hunt," 
but the spirit^ the immortal spirit, ia calm, joyous, and rejoic- 
ing, so much so that it seems good naturedly to smile at the 
cast-down, woe-be-gone figure of "Old Hwmphreyl* Ian 
sitting at the breakfast- table alone, for wife (who with one 
servant and myself constitute our little circle in our nutshell 
of a habitation) has not yet joined me, being, like myself indis- 
posed. When she and I wedded she was an inmate of her 
father's dwelling,, a mansion in extent, style, and luxuries, 
somewhat in opposition to our present one — ^but she is happier 
here, than she was there. 

''For little they reok'd of that heart's quiet feeling, 
Which riches and grandeur could never control ; 
Whose dearest eogoymoit ia Fancy's leveaKn^^ 
Whose proudest ambition — the wealth of the soul ! '' 

A cultivated mind,, and a grateful heart, looking onwards to 
eternal things, through Him, " who died the just for the unjust, 
that he might bring us to God," is not dependent for its wesl 
and woe on the riches that " make to themselves wings and fly 
away." 

I would that you were beside me, taking your tea and coffee 
with me, and talking in that quiet, yet excursive way, that 
ministers to the enjoymait of an invalid — mb^ng gaietiei 

V 2 
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And gmitiett trifles tnd greater thiogs, now sobered wilk 
•otemnitief, and now, breaking forth into a joyooa Uogb — but 
I mnit come to a clote. I mean to be well in a few dnjs, for I 
baTO ftrong faith in the ** Great Phyucianf" and then I ptn^ 
poae to reply to jour fkvonrs aa I may* Until then, ill or well, 

Beliere me to be» rery heartily, 

Yovr oblij^d friend, 

GbORQS MOGBIDOK. 

Passing now to difierent drcumstancesy the mind 
may picture an invalid saying, as her so& was wheeled 
round for a winter's evening : ^* This pain is very 
severe to*night — ^my kind reader must be absent at a 
meeting in the Old Hall — I wish you could find me 
some interesting book." ^^ Try/' said her affectionate 
sister, ^' a volume of Old Humphrey which Mrs. 

has lent us — ^I am sure he would delight you." 

The rejoinder did not seem very favourable : '^ I will 
try him, but I scarcely think he will do ; I saw some- 
thing of Old Humphrey's once— it was ^ Humphrey's 
Clock,' I think, but the humour was too broad — 
where, however, is the book ? " And her sister now 
handed her the '^ Pithy Papers," and left the room. 

The invalid read, on that evening, several papers of 
the volume, with increasing surprise and delight : 
" On Things that Cost Nothing," " Footmarks in the 
Slough," and '^ Old Humphrey out of his Depth ;" at 
last she hit upon '^ Old Humphrey tries his hand as a 
Painter," which touching a chord long deeply vibrating 
in her own bosom, with streaming eyes she closed the 
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book, and dven on the return of her reader from the 
meeting, could think and talk of nothing but Old 
Humphrey, In the morning she told her gifted and 
beloved circle that she had dreamed of writing poetry 
to him — the lines were read, and all declared they 
must go. They were kindly acknowledged, with a 
request to hear again from their author, who replied 
to an invitation that Old Humphrey would come and 
eat his Christmas plum-pudding at the old manor; 
^^ I can't come now ; but don't flatter yourself I am 
going to let you off. If I can't come in the winter, I 
will, please Gkxi, in the summer." To his visit he thus 
refers, as " Old Alan Gray :"— 

Many visitors have partaken of the hospitality of the old 
manor-house ; and among them " Old Alan/* and the late Sir 
Marc Isambert Brunei, the well-known architect of the Thames 
Tunnel, nearly related to the family. Yesl Sir Marc and 
** Old Alan** have wandered over the same fields, visited the 
same pleasant spots, and partaken of the hospitality of the 
manor-house, l^o wonder then that the talented partner of 
my good friend, should have called one of the lawn-trees by 
the name of her uncle, " Sir Marc,** and another by that of 
« Old Alan.** 

Many a kindly, cheerful, and graceful verse did he 
send to the late Lady Brunei, and other dwellers in this 
delightful abode, whom he regarded to the last with 
respectful affection ; while he remains among the 
most cherished associations of those of them who still 
survive. 

Meanwhile, in one of the chambers of a hall near 
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Edudymgh, lliere was long a highly cwknped, hoi 
hopeless smffiaier, who liecame aoqnainted mth (M 
H m i qihr ey ^ s '' Pithy Papers/' during the «oiiBtzy 
sqjonni of ihe Test of the fiimily. Iinmecfiately on 
their return^ she read, in her mxk nxnn, to their de- 
ligbted surprise, some portions of that TOlume, when 
all joined heartily in her esxdnisiagtic approvaL They 
quickly extended tiior knowlec^ of its writer'fi i^iks, 
and with liiem each Moid was, in torn, made ac- 
quainted, as th^ were welcomed to the veunions of 
liie &miiy. 
To adopt the words of one ixf them : — 

His playful wit and geniallove, Ins forcible remarks anfl liis 
pointed application of Scripture truth, seemed eminently cal- 
onktad to make the heart grow in grace, and glow with glad- 
neifl. Indeed our introduction to a style of authorship so new 
and delightful, was a new era in our domestic literature, and 
*'01d Humphrey's'* name and sayings soon became to us as 
koiasehold words. 

My sister had observed that it was not uncommon for hun 
to Teoeive communications containing suggestions for his pen, 
and it appeared impossible to resist the desire she felt to address 
him under shelter of his published permission, and to tell him 
how greatly his pleasant and precious words had cheered the 
path of an afflicted feHow-pilgrim. It was nothing that curious 
inquiry had failed .to penetrate the mystery of his incognito, 
for she felt that his writings were actually himself^ and that 
his heart responded to hers. So her letter was dispatched to 
the ** Tract Society/* and her reliance on his jresponse was 
act diaappointed, for Ae was speedily favoured with a 
reply, disclosing what had been the subject of much 
amusing speculation — the real name and address of **01d 
Humphrey." 



m^ 
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Various circumstanees lod ta the rejoinder to this 
letter being delayed. Meanwhile the sufferer had 
departed " strong in feith, giving glory to God," 
leaving to those fihe loved, and to all who might re- 
ceive itj^ a legacy of some sweet hymns, which were 
published under the title of '^ Songs in the Night.'' 
Various letters now passed between the mother and 
the sister of that kdy and Mr. Mogridge, and from 
them he received many proofs of the most kindly 
and considerate regard. In one of his communi- 
cations to the latter he i] 
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It WAS in simmer timd o' year 

And fiimmer leavas ware slieen, 
Whoi I snd Kittu waUoed abreid. 

An* Jamie walked atwaeo. 
We reached the biag o*er yon wee liim, 

Oar bnznie*8 brig aae sma, 
^* Jenny," said Jem, *'maan walk behin*, 

There's nae room for twa." 
-*' Q!h6re*B nae ro<»n for twa," said he ; 

** There's nae room for twa" — 
O Jamie's words went to my hearty 

** There's nae room for twa." 

A weel a day 1 my heart leaped high 

When walking by his side ; 
Sic fhonghts, alas I are idle now, 

For Kitty is his bride. 
He con'd na, an he wald hae beSih, 

For that's forbid by law ; 
In wedded life, and wedded love, 

There's nae room for twa. 
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Tban'i nae room for tv*, js lean, 

Tlicn'i Dui nwm lor tint ; 
8u I Lu gang*!! mj gut ^uw, 

"TWe'i DM rooB for tw»." 

Tli« anepin' jon hie ilowlr pan'd. 

And I Iiu itrnggled itruig 
Wi' * broken hope, an' broken keiHi, 

Bnl it'i nu now for lang. 
Uj thread ^ lifs U a' bat epnu, 

And I maan gang aira ; 
An' moulder in the cla^ oan'd gronnd 

Wheaft nM HMD for twa. 
Tbcn'a nae room for twa, je ken. 

There"* nae room fiir twa, — 
The narrow bed, where a' mann lii^ 

Hm nae room for twa. 
Dear Ki\tj I oa thj bonnie brow 

The iiniiner nn ehall ebine, 
IThile wintry clondi, and winter** gtoom 

Are gatherio' dark o'er mine, 
m gie te Ood my Ilngeiin' hout, 

An' Jamie drire awa I 
For in thii weaiy wasted heart 

There'* nae room for twa. 
There's nae room tm twa, je ken. 

There'* nae room foe twa ; 
The heart tiiat't gireii to God and Hearen 

Has nae room for twa. 

The P.S. is characteristic ; — 

I Bend yon the wing that I "promised." I will not lay, 
"Curl yonr hnir with it" (for that would be an afiectation of 
hnmilitf) ; but I do laj, " pull it to pieces (iutelUctually) jw 

niudi ;is jou plewe, and I will (maugre the phrase 'genus 
irrit3bi]<2 votum') bear it with all the patience of a martjr." 

The rrratitude Mr. Mogridge felt to this genial circle, 
and his aSectionate wishes for their welfare, were mani- 
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fest throughout his future life. Some of his correspond- 
ents had the special pleasure of visiting him whom 
they so highly esteemed. How pleasant must it have 
been for a visitor to find on retiring such a scrap as 

this: 

Welcome ! mon amie, to our little dwelling ! 

Angels watch aboye thy pillow, 

Angel- voices bid thee rise^ 
Angels tend thee on retiring, 

Angel-fingers close thine eyes ! 

A little space will be between us ; you will be in my prayer — 
in mj thoughts — and in my affections. Good night! God 
bless you 1 

Such were, however, only ordinary expressions of 
that friendship that welled up in Mr. Mogridge's 
heart. Were any labour to be encountered by him 
or you, of course he must do it; if a sacrifice were to 
be made, he must pay the cost. He esteemed you too 
highly — ^he loved you too well, to have any burden 
placed on your shoulders which he could bear. Of 
only one possible exception could he ever conceive : 
that the discipline might render you service ; and on 
this ground alone could he be brought to acquiesce in 
your toil or suffering in companionship with him. He 
has occasionally recorded some slight attention he paid 
to others ; but there were unnumbered acts, which, as 
they were his own^ soon escaped his memory, in which 
we can discover the very spirit of the poor widow, who 
cast her two mites into the treasury. 
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Hk power of ivalkiiig, even at thk period of life, 
continued, as it had been, very remariEable. Some of 
bis ^^ Wanderings '^ now took place in tbe Isle of 
Wight With great pleasure he heard one manm^, 
when about to leave Hope Cottage at Veutnor, for .a 
ramble on the high downs, that Ae Queen and Prince 
Albert were to arrive from Osborne, and to lunch at 
the hotel. Walkmg up to the house on the hiU, to 
apprise the resident of this royal visit, he carefully 
placed a beautiful red rose that this gentleman had 
given him in his button-hole, and took his stand on 
the little grass-plot, belonging to the cottage, and 
rising far above the xoad, exactly opposite the one 
down which the Queen and the Prince were ex- 
pected to come. l!7ow the bustle at the botel in- 
creased ; the company made their appearance dressed 
for the occasion; the inhabitants of the village 
assembled; the landlord hoisted two flags on tbe 
staff on the point of the clijBP, above the cottage ; 
and Captain Pelham, second son of the Earl of Yar- 
borough, arrived on horseback in haste. 

Every eye was now fixed on the royal party, de- 
scending the steep road at the top of the chalky hill ; 
with no outriders, the Queen being simply attired, and 
the Prince in his usual morning costume ; greatly to 
the disappointment of a little boy standing near Mr. 
Mogridge, who expected her Majesty would have a 
crown of diamonds on her head and a golden sceptre 
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in her hand. All but he greatly enjbyed the spec- 
tacle, not forgetting the invalid gentleman, whom Mr. 
Mogridge observed standing in the road, whom he 
invited within, and provided with a chair. 

The warm loyalty of Mr, Mogridge's heart were 
subsequently expressed in the following stanzas : — 

QUBEN YIOTOBIA. 

Behold her mild and cheerful air, 
Her modest brow and features fiur, 

And royalty of mien •! 
Array'd in buoyant health and jouth, 
And might, and majesfy, and tnith — 

Behold hfVj Britain's Queen j 

'Victoria, monareh of a haS. 

Whose wealth and power and wide command 

Have snapped the negro's chain, 
. And spread the glorious gospel wide 
Cer rolling ocean's angry tide^ 

Propitious be thy reign ! 

May all the teeming earth jd&d. faring^ 
To bid thy heart jnih n^vtiHre ting. 

Be spread befozie thine eyes ; 
And sacred gifts be freely giyen, « 

And holy, happy thoughts from liflft'v«n, 

To luxe thee to the skies. 

Thou hast a treasure — ^guard it well, — 
A Prince ! Oh train his heart to dwell 

On wisdom's words alone. 
That he, in some far distant day, 
Hay England's sceptre justly sway 

On England's honoured throne. 

And when shall &de the goodly grace 
Thai lustres up thy lovely £Me, 
And xests upon thee now^ 
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« 

Oh nuiy ft erown of llTing Iifht— 
A dUdem of gbiy brigbt^ 

Adom thy lieaiiuog brov ! 

Be thine in life and death to share 
A people's hope^ a people's piayer, 

Kild, gratefbl, and serene ; 
To read it in a nation's eye. 
And hear it in a kingdom's cry — 

<* Qod MTe and bless the Qaeen !'* 
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AvD who is he with stately mien, 
Like gallant ship on ocean seen. 

Borne on by prosperous galc^ 
His in&nt son a nation's heir, . 
His royal mate a kingdom's care ? — 

Albert of England, hail 1 

Almighty power has richly shed 
His beams of brightnesa on thy head. 

And blest tby yoathfol days, 
And raised thee up to high estate, 
And giren thee wealth, and made thee great, 

And prospered all thy ways. 
« 
Thy hononi^d sires, though snffering Ices, 
Were faithful soldiers of the cross ; 

With bold and fearless brow 
They stood erect in danger's hour. 
And looked aboye for futh and power — 

What tliey were then be thou. 

Seek thou the heavenly aid they sought. 
Fight thou as thy forefathers fought 

Prom evil to be free, 
And shine among us as a star 
To show us all ''what good men are. 

What great men ought to be !" 
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Freserre nnstain'd an honoai'd uame^ 
Be great in goodness as in fame, 

Blest in a people's love ; 
Be just in all thy deeds, and raise 
Thy thooghts beyond all human praise^ 

Soaring to joys abore. 

Go on thy course with stately mien, 
Like gallant ship on ocean seen, 

Borne on by prosperous gale ; 
Ride high on honour's sparkling tide, 
With truth and virtue by thy side, 

Albert of England, hail ! 



Another tour was taken by Mr* Mogridge^ which 
aided by the recollections of his youthful days, 
afforded him very high gratification. At Kendal, he 
remarks : — 

'^ I went to the Museum, which is not a public but 
a private one now, and visitors are not admitted for 
money, so I entered in the Visitors' Book, * Old 
Humphrey, who once wrote in * the Visitor,' a paper 
on the ^ Kendal Museum old clock." The keeper, or 
curator, or curatrix was for sending for some of the 
members, but Old Humphrey made his escape. He 
saw himself, however, in " the Visitor," in the book- 
shop windows. 

In walking over the hills to Scout's Scar, near Ken- 
dal, he inquired of a woman in/ humble life, the way 
to some object of special interest. ^^ I will show you, 
sir," she said, " as I am going very near it," and they 
walked onwards together. Accustomed to converse 
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freely and pleasantly with persons who came in his 
way, his present companion soon became loquacious, 
and before long, confirmed what die advanced by the 
unlooked-for quotation, " ' There's plenty more in the 
cellar/ as Old Humphrey says ; " thus referring to one of 
his own papers, describing a little tradesman he knew, 
who thus tried to inspire and sustain the confidence of 
his customers in the yariety and abundance of his 
stores, while all the articles he had to dispose of were 
actually in his window. This fact had served him to 
show how pompous names are adopted to cmiceal 
mean establii^mients ; and how noii^ pretensions are 
often, unhappily, rendered available in the absence of 
talent and worth. He had stated also how much of 
the business of life is carried on with very small capi- 
tal; that as liiere may be but little wealth in the 
pockets of many who wear gold rings and chains^ so 
little wisdom is possessed by many a pompous de- 
claimer in praise of his own understanding; but he 
had no idea that the lesson would be suggested to him 
when entering the Lake District, by one whom he had 
never before seen. "When I told her," he says, 
" that she had been talking for half-an-honr with Old 
Humphrey, she seemed quite as much astounded with 
surprise, and perhaps more pleased, than if I had been 
the Archbishop of Canterbury." 

Anxious when near Bydal Mount, to pay Words- 
worth a visit, he penned the following note : — 
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And I too (among the thousand and one atraagera passiiig 
throu^ the iand of mountains and merest who would enjoy the 
same privilege^ wouM fain see Wordsworth. My letters of ki- 
trodnetion are a graven hrow, a sprinkling of the gray on my 
liead, a iea^»ectM' and affectionate admiration of the aaithor of 
the Excursiony and a pledge tiiat I will not rob him. of moce 
than fire minutes of his valuable tkae^ 

The Builder of the moontains, 

The Maker of the meres, 
Go with thee, gifbed man^ and spread 
"Sia sunbeams round thy honoured head. 

Through this low vale of tears. 

But now arose a question as to the signature, and 
the following reasoning was the result : — 

" I might as well represent myself to be a Hot- 
tentot as to be Old Humphrey, for the laureate of 
England would be as much puzzled by the latter sig- 
nature as the former."^ He therefore determined to 
go merely as a stranger, and without any intimation of 
who he was he returned, with many grateful impressions, 
and continued his ^^ Loitering among the Lakes." 

He now proceeded to Edinburgh. An incident 
shall be given in the words of a lady who was walking 
with her husband, about Arthur's Seat : — 

"We had sipped the water of St. Anthony's Well, and visited 
the ruins of the chapel dedicated to that saint, when we were 
joined by a gentleman of cHeerful mien and prepossessing 
appearance, who asked to be allowed to put a few questions to 
our young guide j^rs^, as he was in haste to proceed. Finding 
however, that but little information could be elicited, he kindly 
said to the boy: "Now, my boy, let me give you a little 
advice ; you profess to come hither as a guide to strangers ; 
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mmy may know more than joa do^ listen then to the remarki 
that yon hear, and learn all you can, for remember that to be s 
guide to others, you should be well instructed yourself ; '* thea 
placing some pence in the boy's hand, apologising^ with a moit 
courteous smile, for having detained us so long, and saying, ** We 
may meet again," the interesting stranger turned round, witii 
agile step, and was soon out of sight. 

About an hour afterwards, when bending our steps home^ 
ward, we espied, to our great joy, our fellow tourist seated on a 
projecting rock, at no great distance ; we were soon reco^ 
nuied ; the friendly hand was held out, and mutual congratok- 
tions were exchanged. Our new friend*s countenance beamed 
with delight, and his heart overflowed with grateful emotions 
for the rich feast he had enjoyed on that morning. I noticed 
admiringly the ruins of the chapel which were then in sight, 
when he remarked : « it is not any one part I so greatlj 
admire, as the beautiful whole f " llien grouping the rarioas 
objects that were before us, his language became more animated; 
he rose from the works of man to those of God; from creatioa 
to redemption ; and from grace to glory; till striking Im cane 
on the ground, and raising the other hand upward, he exclaimed, 
with an ardour I shall never forget : '^ I sometimes long to 
put off this mortal body, that I may go to heaven, see God as 
he is, and, falling down at his feet, worship Him ! *' 

Truly we felt that we were in the presence of no common 
man, but one whose conversation was in heaven. Having 
observed on the walls of Edinburgh notices of a public meet- 
ing, to be attended by a deputation from America, we asked if 
he were one of them ; his reply was simply, ^ No 1 '' but having 
taken a cordial farewell, and proceeded a few paces, he followed, 

and laying liis hand on Mr. S ^*s arm, said : " You asked me 

if I were one of the deputation — I don't preach, but I am read by 
thousands — good-by— good-by." 

Great was our curiosity to know who it was with whom we 
had been holding such sweet converse by the way, when, a few 
days after, my husband returning from his farewell walk 
towards the Calton Hill, said: ** you should have been with 
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me — ^I have met with Old Humphrey." Supposing that this 
was only a little of his usual pleasantry, I made a few vain 
guesses as to whom it might be, when he said : ** It is the 
gentleman whose conversation interested us so much on Satur- 
day ; he inquired most kindly after you ; and when I described 
how much you were delighted with the interview, and had 
regretted not asking for his card, he said : "01 1*11 send Mrs. 

S my card, but she will not know me by that so well as the 

more general one of * Old Humphrey.* " 

Mr. Mogridge now rambled with great enjoyment 
through the country he had so ardently wished in 
youth to traverse. But here he experienced a violent 
attack of cholera when far from any help, and was 
recommended by a kindly passer by to chew the first 
piece of chalk he could find " as for his life." On 
reaching the inn, the medical man who was called in, 
considered him in great danger, but happily, his re- 
covery took place ; and often did he tell of the kindly 
attentions of a waiter, to whom he felt very greatly 
indebted. Incautiously declining to take a guide, he, 
on one occasion, placed himself in circumstances of 
extreme peril. He says : — 

I very soon was completely lost ; and wandered about having 
no guide but the heavens, except when I climbed an eminence 
to see the situation of the Lochs. I seemed to be beset by a 
thousand bogs, interspersed with ten thousand rushing streams of 
the colour of tobacco- water with deep ditches of black mud, the 
bottom of which with my stick I could not find. Some of the 
rifts in the ground were only a few feet deep, but others were 
thirty or forty. The vegetable roots and branches which lay in 
them, white and bony in appearance, the ghastly skeletons of 
forest-trees of past generations, looked fearfully ominous. 

W 
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I nerer before knew what a bog was, or rather^ I nerer 
knew that a bog ooald be so truly terrible as that bj which I 
was then surrounded. While the light continued I could see 
the high mountains Ben Doran, Ben Omacheny and Bnehal 
Etire, the last of these is near the entrance of gloomy Glencoe, 
but the heayens grew more and more cloudy, and the diataot 
prospect became dim. ^ Do what I will," said I, *^ hardly cib 
I escape being benighted in the bog." On I went with in- 
creased energy, leaping from one grassy tnmp to another^ mj 
Htick now and then plunging in the black mad nearly up to mr 
hand. As the gloom came on the bogs looked fearfully dreair, 
there being no moon, and storms prerailing in the sky, I be- 
came, through actual danger of being quite benighted, the more 
anxious to extricate myself, and took many hazardous leaps. 
My feet and legs were wet enough, but it was not that J cared 
for, but my neck, for one false jump might haye orerwhehned 
me. Ne^er did my self-possession forsake me for a moment, 
but when I found that no sooner was one bog cleared than 
another presented itself, I began to grow somewhat dispirited. 

In different places the bog assumed different characters. In 
one the ground was flat and mostly studded with small hiUocks 
of grass and moss. I had to leap from hillock to hillock to 
' keep out of the water. In another the ground was rude, un- 
equal, and broken, and intersected with narrow and deep rifts, 
partly filled with black mud or serving as channels to the rush- 
ing mountain streams. My course here was up and down to 
get across the rifts and the running waters. In a third I found 
an endless series of small and large hollows with a pool or a 
loch in the centre. In this case I could not proceed in my 
straight forward direction, but was sometimes turned as much 
as half a milo from my intended course. By degrees the dis- 
tant prospect became altogether darkened, and objects less 
removed assumed the most fantastic shapes. ^ At last," said I, 
" here I am, really benighted in the bog." As my danger in- 
creased so did my determination, and I look back with mingled 
wonder and thankfulness at my preservation. It is possible that 
my fears might have magnified ray danger, and yet I hardly 
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think this was the case. Now and then I came to large high 
atones, and clambered upon them for the rery luxury of having 
even for a passing moment, a firm footing. Three times ex- 
hausted by fatigue and disheartened by disappointment I picked 
out my lodging for the night, throwing down my carpet-bag on 
a flat stone, and three times with an ejaculatory prayer for en- 
couragement and strength, did I again continue my almost 
helpless course. 

Happily, however, he escaped this great peril, and 
before long reached in health and safety his own 
little happy home, which was always the dearest spot to 
him on earth ; and, when absent, he ever appeared 
like a school-boy counting with eagerness and some- 
times with a degree of impatience, the days and hours 
intercepting his return* 

Once more he resumed his literary labours, occa- 
sionally relieved by visits to his friends. He went 
almost annually into Herefordshire ; returning again 
and again to Fawley Court, after his uncle had become 
the incumbent of Llandinabo, and was subsequently 
removed, in a good old age, from this, world. With 
great pleasure he accepted the invitation of his kind 
friends whom he first met on Arthur's Seat, while they 
were residing in the neighbourhood of Bath. On his 
hostess asking him under how many navies he had 
written, he answered " about twenty ;" and on after- 
wards returning to the table, he presented her with a 
series of autographs, now lying before us, each one 
being written in a characteristic hand : " The Old 

w 2 
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Officer" being vigorous and bold, while others, and 
among them that of " Grandfather Gilbert," are tremu- 
lous with age. His usual signature of ^^ Old Hum- 
phrey," attached to the portrait prefixed to this 
volume, is taken from this series. 
Another of his visits he has fiilly described : — 

After crossing the Wej, a drive from the road broug^ht us to 
a lovely abode, on a rising moand, with circular windo ws, yeran- 
dahs, and green-house, surrounded with lawns, miniature lake, 
shrubberies, rosary, cedars, thorns, beeches, silver-barked 
birches, tulip-trees, planes, rhododendrons, and a rich profu- 
sion of other kinds of trees. In a ring fence, so to speak, of 
some dozen or fifteen acres, there were two houses of this de- 
scription, and a cottai^e, simply divided from each other by an 
iron railing, or invisible fence, and the whole domain so vocal 
with singing-birds, and so abounding with floral beauties, from 
the water-lilies of the lake to the clusters of self-sown primroses, 
violets, and daffodils, that the place fully bore out the descrip- 
tion g^ven me of its being a nosegay of wild flowers, and a 
bower of nightingales. 

As some of the friends he now visited asked for his 
autograph, he thus wrote to B. Scott, Esq. : — 

I am too sensible of the compliment paid me by the request 

of Mrs. M to neglect forwarding the autograph. For the 

next day or two I shall be much engaged, but after that I shall 

not fail to communicate with our kind friend Mrs. B and 

will inclose my signature. Would that I could minister as 

amply to the gratification of Mrs. B and Miss S , 

aa they contributed to mine ! My little holiday did me great 
good. I much enjoyed my conversation with you, and I have 
lived over again the time we so pleasantly passed together. It 
lacks but a quarter, nay, it is at this moment, striking twelve, 
so that I must say <' Good night ! " adding thereto that I am, 

My dear sir, your much obliged friend, 

Geoboe MoOBIDaE. 
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All that Mr. Mogridge obsenred during his visits 
and tours, as well as many of his personal experiences, 
became in due time the subjects of papers, like " Old 
Humphrey among the Nightingales," or volumes. At 
the request of the late Mr. Tegg, he wrote some books 
under the niame of " Peter Parley," without at first 
knowing that the original " Peter" was still living, in 
the person of Mr. Goodrich, of America ; or having the 
impression, at any time, that he would be, in the 
slightest degree affected by any effusion from his own 
pen. With " Parley's Annual " and " Magazine," Mr. 
Mogridge had nothing to do. More than eighty 
products of his pen were issued by Messrs. Houlston 
and Son, Messrs. Tegg, Messrs. Grant and Griffiths, 
Messrs. Nesbit and Co., by the Sunday-school Union, 
and by Mr. Wesley, of Burton-on-Trent. And for the 
Tract Society, in addition to miscellaneous papers in 
its periodicals too numerous to be readily counted, he 
prepared no fewer than s^ hundred and forty-six distinct 
publications. The question is an interesting one : How 
many of these have been put in circulation ? But it 
is not possible to obtain a correct answer. Of the cur- 
rency they secured through the publishers mentioned, 
we have no information ; but in 1851, the Tract So- 
ciety stated that of " Honest Jack, the Sailor," they 
had distributed 494,450 copies ; and that these, with 
the aggregate of only six other of his works, includ- 
ing " Old Humphrey's Addresses," and " Observa- 
tions," amounted to 739,564. As to the remaining 
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one hundred and thirty-nine productions, -we have c 
intelligence ; but if they have been circulated to tbf 
extent of the rest, the total issues mm^e than Jive yenr- 
ago, were fifteen millions and a quarter. Since that 
time they have been also circulated very lai^Iy. The 
difiusion of Mr. Mogridge's works in America^ has 
been equally or still more extraordinary. 

Such an aggregate as has just been contemplated— 
and &rafn-work is the most laborious and costly of 
human toils — ^renders the man who accomplished it, in 
the words of Coleridge, ^^a psychological curiosity/' 
Is it asked: How could so much work be accom- 
plished? The light we have shall be thrown on Mr. 
Mogridge's literary life. The chief scene of his 
labours was his little cottage at Kingsland, with a 
green balcony, the windows looking out on tlie trees 
in front, whose branches sometimes swayed against the 
panes; and on trees in some gardens beyond; while 
through them there was a glimpse of the high road 
with its stream of vehicles and passengers. In sum- 
mer, and especially in past years, the study-view was 
rather pleasant. The room was always littered with 
books and papers, while they nearly covered a large 
table, and were required, or supposed to be so, for 
immediate reference, though the dust that gathered 
on some of them before they were opened, told a dif- 
ferent tale. The pen and ink, the little tortoiseshell 
wafer-box, the pencil and black-covered note-book, 
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and the India-rubber, were always within reach. Then 
there were little piles of half worked-up manuscript 
tied with red tape — bundles of extracts from maga- 
zines and newspapers which friends used to send him 
waiting arrangement — half-a-dozen volumes in one 
particular spot on the floor with markers in them — 
and a variety of thoughts and suggestions, in a crude 
state, under a marble weight to prevent them flutter- 
ing through the window, which in tolerable weather 
was often thrown open. In all this seeming disorder, 
there was invariably some method and precision, 
though not easily discoverable by the uninitiated. 

On the second floor, at the top of the house, was a 
smaller study with shelves around two sides of the 
room, crammed from top to bottom with books, manu- 
scripts and all kinds of literary matters. 'Here stood a 
bmze-topped table with its four drawers ; one of them 
containing the femous " Trumpery Bag." This was 
properly " the study : " here was the greater part of 
the library ; but there was no room in the house, not 
excepting the kitchen, without a numerous assemblage 
of books. During the winter Mr. Mogridge usually 
composed in the front parlour, sitting at a round table 
by the fireside, while Mrs. Mogridge copied his papers 
at her desk near the window, thus saving him the 
trouble of their entire preparation for the printer. 
Here were abundant piles of books, more symmetri- 
cally arranged than anywhere else, with some little 
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regard to the bindings. Here, too, was the old Btblf, 
covered with marks and annotations in daily readin?^ 
during a long series of years. 

There was a small garden in the rear, always neath 
and carefully kept ; Mrs. Mogridge arranging for i& 
being well supplied with a profusion of the roses and 
lilies, the stocks and the hollyhocks, the china asteis 
and dahlias in which her husband delighted. Here he 
would often pace up and down the walks, enj<>yiiig the 
fresh air ; sometimes with his book. Frequently might 
he be observed stooping to gather a rose-beetle from a 
bush, or to lift up a caterpillar from the ground ; and 
then hurrying in to place the little creature on the field 
of his microscope, that it might be most carefully and 
minutely 'examined. Sometimes a caterpillar was 
kept, and observed from time to time, till it emerged 
from its receptacle a grave-looking moth, or a gaily- 
coloured butterfly. All natural objects retained far 
him their charm, however the gray of his hair might be 
on the increase. In the kitchen of his cottage, there 
were always canaries, the beauty of whose plumage 
delighted his eye, while the melody of their notes fre- 
quently regaled his ear. And here was " Chufiy," the 
linnet, committed by Charles, when he left home, 
to the care of his father ; the little ftivourite having 
the door of his cage open almost the whole of 
the day when in the house, going out and in as he 
pleased, to say nothing of the revel which he 
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now and then had, on the beds and gravel-walks of 
the garden. 

In his early manhood Mr. Mogridge possessed no 
ordinary facility of composition. His jottings were 
always remarkably accurate. Even when wandering 
solitarily abroad, and penning letters to those most 
dear to him under every disadvantage, they are sur- 
prisingly so. As to the portions given in this volume, 
we have merely separated them from what was of only 
personal interest : — ^there is no change of a single word. 
The incessant labours of subsequent years greatly in- 
creased this promptitude of effort, until his readiness 
became truly astonishing, ffis prose was, in fact, his 
ordinary conversation ; and as to his verse, he was like 
Morris, the popular American song-writer, of whom 
Willis said : — " His heart is at the level of most other 
people's, and his poetry flows out by that door." A 
friend relates that one day Mr. Mogridge recited some 
three or four verses, and then said to his wife : — " My 
dear, what comes neirt ? " "I don't know," replied 
Mrs. Mogridge ; " I never heard them before." " I 
should 'be surprised if you had," said her husband 
quiedy : " they have only this moment come into my 
head." 

As to his subjects, they seemed literally inexhaust- 
ible. His memory was singularly tenacious of all the 
events of his life, and from the days of his childhood 
onwards they were recalled to be turned to account. 
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Then he went in pursuit of objects of interest where- 
ever they were to be seen, from which he drew largel;. 
for his works; while incidents were constantly noted 
which others would have heedlessly overlookecL Neve: 
indeed was he unemployed. Barely ever did he si: 
down, with Mrs. Mogridge^ to breakfast or tea, without 
his books and papers around him. Sometiines be 
would smilingly say : — " Come ! give me a subject'' 
To which in merry mood, she one day jocosely replied 
never imagining, for a moment, the subjects would be 
taken: — ^'^Oh, you can write on anything: suppose 
you describe the willow pattern on this plate, or if you 
prefer it, take the history of a plum-pudding." To her 
surprise, each one became a little book; the latter 
obtaining a very large circulation. Hb paper ^^ Put 
away Sorrow," was founded on one of the thousand 
'', Choice Phrases" of his great-grandfather's manu- 
script book. A coffee-house, in St. Martin' s-le-6rand, 
was often visited by him, as a place where he could 
freely read the reviews and magazines, and many a 
sketch was made from its remarkable visitors. A sin- 
gle striking remark was often amply sufficient to call 
forth all his intellectual and moral powers into their 
utmost activity. So it was when he heard that an 
aged New Zealander said, when it was proposed to 
send for a missionary : — " Let him come sooUj for my 
sun is just going down;" and when the saying of a 
little Irish girl on a gentleman conferring some 
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favour was related to him : — " Your honour has a 
heart as large as the sea; may it ever be as light 
as the foam!" 

Occasionally, a friend would express a wish that he 
would write on a certain topic. Thus the Rev. R. H. 
Shepherd recommending his taking the "Aged Visit- 
ing," he sent what he produced to Mbs Shepherd, 
saying : — 

Read my scribble to him, mark well the changes of his coun- 
tenance, the balancings of his mind, the risings of his wrath, 
and the expression of his benevolent approval, as the case may 
be. Perhaps he will sagely relate to you the fable of the " Daw 
in his Borrowed Plumes,** and hold me up paintiQg his moral 
with my purloining immorality. Or perhaps he may burst 

out: — 

How many there be that go forth in disguise, 

And kick np a world of a pother, 

And elbow their way 'mong the learned and wise, 

With the wit that they steal from another ! 

To his son, Mr. E. 0. Mogridge, he wrote : — 

I have just received a letter from ., proposing to me 

the subject of a shower of sun-lit leaves, falling from a tree on 
the surface of the river, being met by an upward avalanche or 
flight of similar leaves, the union of both taking place on the 
surface of the water. I have already written the piece, which 
is a long one, having had the letter the day before yesterday. 

Such was the origin of Mr. Mogridge's paper on 
" Sunny Musings." After describing a gorgeous sun- 
set, he says : — 

Gk> with me now in my sunny musings to the river's-side, 
even to the high bank, where the spreading oak, gorgeous in its 
autumnal foliage, is mirrored in the clear and placid waters. 
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A sudden g^t of wind has smitten the laden l)oa^hSy and a f ^ 
of leaves lit up by the sunbeams, is seen descending^ in a gol-c: 
shower. But look, below, for there a corresponding' flight *: 
ruddy foliage is hastening upwards. The falling and descendit.' 
leares approach ; they meet, and Fancy regarding them as ili- 
tuiil friends, already sees them together on the surface of ti^ 
water locked in each other's arms. 

The paper thus concludes: — 

Do you never, Christian reader, look up to the bright bl. 
sky, and think of the brighter world beyond? And do you nere 
fancy the forms of Christian friends now inhabitants of glor*. 
as ready to welcome you to that blissful abode ? Let me tak. 
an upward glance for you ; — 

I see within a temple bright 

The shining ones appear, 
In sparkling robes of living lights 

And crystal raiment dear ; 
And Jesos on the threshold stand, 
With looks of love and ontstretohed hand. 

They seem as when on earth awhile^ 

Except their shining dress ; 
And then they wear a beaming smile 

Of heavenly tenderness : 
Their love-lit eyes are plain to view, 
Their eager hands are stretched to you. 

As yet yon may not wing yonr way 

To that eteinal zone ; 
Tour earthly joys are not complete, 

Nor yet your duties done. 
Perform your Saviour's kind commands, 
Be patient in his holy hands. 

And wait awhile and yon shall soar 

To that celestial crowd. 
With songs in yonr Bedeemer's praise. 

And hallelujahs lond ; 
And meet where sorrow never grieves, 
E'en like these flying golden leaves. 
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We have no difficulty in picturing Mr. Mogridge at 

his study-table at home. He has taken from the heap 

which stands in one comer of it, a scrap of paper on 

which he had hastily sketched a topic he would one 

day treat; that day has come*, for placing it before 

him he has begun to write, ffis first movements are 

comparatively slow, and his pauses frequent ; it seems 

now as if he would relinquish his task ; but, in a 

moment, his eyes brighten ; he runs through a part of 

what he has written : and instantly proceeds at a pace 

not before observable ; he smiles, for what he purposes 

is brightening before him, or some happy expression 

drops from his pen ; on, he advances ; a tear trickles 

down his cheek; — for a grave opens before him, a 

funeral is there, he sees the widow, the orphan ; or he 

is pleading with one of the wandering, or in behalf of 

the care-worn, the afflicted, the oppressed, or it is a 

tear of joy, at the recollection of some act of affection 

which he would fain record, or some act of generosity 

which he would urge on imitation ; and at length his 

paper is completed, teeming with thoughts he loved to 

indulge, and with emotions which he delighted to have 

in exercise. Such we know to have been his habit, — 

his habit during successive years, his habit in greater 

strength when life was declining than when it was only 

at high noon. Rarely has the painter when engaged 

on his picture, the sculptor worldng out his clay model 

in enduring marble, or the composer adding note to 
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Dote, transferred to the written page the melody 
ling in his mind, breathed a more genial atmo- 
sphere, or been conscious of so hi^ a pleasure as hi 
has b«en at that study-table. 

But \diile all this is strictly true, there was as cer- 
tainly, the stem pressure of necessity also. Wba: 
were his own words ? — 

" Go on !** is sonnding in 1117 ears — 
I Bometimes heave a nsh, 
And ask for holiday — ** Go on ! 
Go on ! " is the reply. 

All the copyrights of his two hundred and twenty- 
six productions had been sold as soon as they were 
completed. Even in the days of highest Tigour and 
most energetic toil, we cannot find that he ever had a 
sovereign of which he was not in immediate want, 
while we have abundant evidence that he was often 
without one. Moderate as he was in all his habits, 
except that of giving money when he was asked, though 
he wanted it himself, he lived literally ^' from hand to 
mouth;" and was no exception to Bulwer Lytton's 
remark: — "For the author there is nothing but his 
pen, till that and life are worn to the last stump." 

Some of Mr. Mogridge's friends aware that he had 
now been a long time suiFering, wished that he might 
have rest and some additional comforts, and without 
his knowledge made an appeal to the Royal bounty, 
through the Earl of Shaftesbury and Viscount Palmer- 
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ston : it was graciously received by her Majesty, and 
, the name of our friend was therefore placed on the list 
of candidates worthy of a pension. 

Still intent on literary toil, sometimes " scribbling 
away," as he says, " till half-past four in the morn- 
ing," and even amidst his occasional illnesses, he dis- 
covered no remissness in transmitting his offerings to 
his friends and the objects of his home-affection. 
The following is one out of the many sent, addressed 
to a friend to whom his books had introduced him, and 
to whom he owed many valuable services. 



Dear Jenny, my head is a-aching, 

In a yf&y I by no means admire, 
Bat I must not for that be forsaking 

My daty to take np my lyre. 
My eyes are dim almost to blindness. 

But can I your birthday forget f 
Could I send you a cart-load of kindness, 

Alas ! I should still be in debt. 

May an arm that is holy defend yon, 
Your cares and your troubles be few ; 

And the blessings and joys that attend you 
Unnumbered as drops of the dew. 

Dear Jenny, my head keeps a-aohing, 
If anything worse than before ; 

As though it would shortly be breaking ; 
As if it would never give o'er. 

If I could, with delight I would move you 
To love what is brightest and best. 

As the white-winged angels above you, 
Now hymning their joys with the blest. 
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Some delight in their muBlins and money, 
And all the street things they can get, — 

Conld I send yoa a hogshead of honey, 
Alas ! I should still be in debt. 

May yoor days like a holiday Monday, 

From trouble and care give you rest ; 
Or still better, a sunshiny Sunday, 

All peaceful, and happy, and blest. 
Oh my head ! but I will not distress you. 

For why on my grief should I dwell 1 
Accept then, a hearty GK>d bless you ! 

Dear Jenny, and so £Eu:e thee well. 
t 

Usefulness was the great aim of Mr. Mogridge's life, 
as will appear from an examination of lus works, and 
no less certainly from the following appeal, which is 
one of the earliest productions we can trace : — 

lady t I love to look on thy &ce, 

For thou hast an eye of fire, 
A yermeil cheek and a form of grace, 

And splendid is thine attire : — 
Thou art lovely, light and gay, 
But, lady 1 hast thou prayed to-day ? 

Lady ! think me not severe. 

But this world is a world of cares. 
And if thou hast not learned to pray, 

Thou wilt surely need thy prayers : — 
Love and duty bid me say. 
Lady t hast thou prayed to-day t 

Lady 1 foster not the thought 
That thy charms offend me — never ! 

No ! I would still improve their grace, 
I would have them bloom for ever : 

Hence I cannot cease to say, 

Lady ! hast thou prayed to-day ? 
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Time was I felt what I darst not name, 

A sad, a wilful, wild desire, 
And I had an erring heart of flame, 

And I had a soul of fire ; 
And passions strong, and thoughts nnblest, 
Boyed lawless through this wayward breast. 

But lady ! the tempest — ^it onward past. 

Far away was its fuiy hurled. 
And now there is that hath whispered peace, 

And the hope of a better world : 
Passions lure, and lead astray — 
Lady ! hast thou prayed to-day ! 

m 

Lady ! lady ! swift is time. 

Call to mind thy fleeting breath. 
Ponder on Eternity, 

Learn in life to think on death ; 
— Marrel not that I should say. 
Lady ! hast thou prayed to-day f 

If thou never yet hast prayed, 

Lady 1 lady ! now begin ; 
Think not that thy heart is pure, 

That thy life is free from sin ; 
Surely thou hast sinned to-day. 
Thou hast reason then to pray. 

take the blessed Book of Truth, 

And kneeling on thy bended knee. 
Now raise thy firm clasped hands to pray, 

God 1 be merciful to me / 
raise a contrite heart to Heaven, 
That all thy sins may be forgiven. 

Lady ! I too will pray for thee. 

Kneeling on the cold flint stone. 
When the midnight hour is past, 

All in darkness — all alone. 
lady ! turn thee not away. 
Lady I lovely lady ! — Pray I 

X 
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On the 22nd of May, 1844, a man named Walkt* 
was brought before one of our police-courts, for ol- 
taining money from Mr. Charles Dickens on Li^ 
representations; Mr. Mogridge thus addressed tiu: 
gentleman on reading the report in the " Times." 

3, Ef^fidd Roadf Kingsland Road, 
Sir, May ^th, 1844. 

I am sure that could I make manifest the emotioiiB no* 
influencing my heart and hand, you would need no apology fror 
me for thus adding to th^ number of your unknown correspoc* 
dents. 

I am not about to offer incense to your talents, for eve* 
supposinjT your appetite for praise to be equal to your influenet 
in exciting it, you must l<mg ere this have been feasted to 
satiety, and yet, having addressed for years with my pen under 
various names, and not altogether unsuccessfully, youth, matu- 
rity, and old age, in an humble department of literalure, I 
might be pardoned were I led by sympathy with an authors 
hindrances and helps, depressions and exuItation$t, to expre«> 
somewhat Hondly the high estimation in which in common with 
the wtirld I have held your literary achievements. 

Having just read in the police reports in one of the journals 
of thi» day the evidence against ** John Walker" (in which it 
plainly appears that with a liberal heart and hand you bare 
ministered to the wants and distress of an afflicted stranger, 
though certainly an erring one), I am moved by feelings which I 
trust are common to humanity, as one of the great family of 
mankind, to offer you my heartiest thanks. The kindest 
acts when publicly performed are liable to misconstruction, bat 
the circumstance alluded to (in connexion with others whispered 
abroad by those who have a right to be grateful) sets forth 
beyond the power of scepticism to deny it, the fact that you are 
ancustomed thus privately to gratify the benevolence of your 
nature, a fact more creditable to your heart than your happiest 
literary efforts are to your understanding. As I fling these 
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hurried but sincere acknowledgments on my paper, while yet 
the journal containing the intelligence which has called them 
forth is before me, my emotions must necessarily . be somewhat 
of an impulsive kind; but I should do myself injustice in 
restraining them, as I doubt not that the impulse of the present 
moment will be accredited by the cooler judgment of an after 
hour ; and that as a lover of kindly deeds, interested in the 
philanthropy of the literary character, I shall remain as much 
as I now feel. 

Yours gratified, obliged, and very obediently, 

Georqb Mogbidge. 

Under the name of " Ephraim Holding," Mr. 
Mogridge not only prepared a highly interesting and 
useful volume for families, but another no less so, for 
Sunday-school teachers. When the Working Men's 
Educational Union was established, he was one of the 
first to encourage it by a contribution from his purse, 
and also from his pen; nor was there an effort in 
behalf of man's temporal or spiritual interests with 
which he did not most heartily sympathise, and accord- 
ing to his means, promote. No sooner therefore were 
Bagged Schools established than he heartily wished 
and prayed for their prosperity; and some of the 
most eloquent and impressive papers he ever penned 
was for them, under the name of " Old Father 
Thames." It is the purpose of the present writer 
speedily to edit a volume of his friend's Pennings and 
Fencillings, should his so doing be warranted by the 
favour shown to this biography. 
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CHAPTER XVn. 

THB DAT BRBAKIKG. 



I luiTe dramed that I ilcpf on the Tost of « 

Where the waten cteniollj roll; 
That I fell, oad ouik deep la tiie depClii of the 

And the Mllovs poand orer my oool. 
Hat that timo Is gmi% and tbo Ttaioa ia ted 

And the dreadfal emotion ia o'er. 
And the roek and Its terron ham Tialabod away. 

And the waTM have o'erwhelmed me no more. 



I haTe watched till the darkaem of nlKfat hae prerailed 

(yer a mortal reilgning hit breath ; 
And haTO yased with a |Muig tiU the featorei of life 

Hare been loot hi the shadows of death. 
But the darlinsss of midnight has Kone far away. 

And onee more the bright day has been glTcn ; 
And the shadows of deatti, and the gloom of the grmre 

Shall be ebased by the glories of Hearen. 

MooaiiMSK. 



TUX 8PBAIVCD A VKLB. — LSTTIR TO MOnOOMSBT. — TIBIS TC 
HA8TJ1I08.~]CB. KOOBIDOX's LAST JLLSEBS, — HIS GRAYS. 

Returning home one night, Mr. Mogridge suddenlv 
set his foot on a broken flag-stone, which produced 
intense agony in the leg, a deathly coldness came 
over him, and steadying himself against a closed shop 
window, he awaited the crisis. Somewhat recorered 
by a cold perspiration, he hopped to some palisades 
by the road-side, and assisted by these, he contriyed 
^o reach his own dwelling which was not far distant. 
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Thus restrained, for the first time in his life, in his 
active movements, with the gratitude and cheerfulness 
of his spirit, he set himself to meditate on how much 
worse it might have been, and on the many allevia- 
tions he had to this trial. Hoping for improved 
health, he paid his first visit to Hastings in 1851 ; and 
took up his abode at No. 4, High Wickham, on the 
East Hill, rising above the trees which open on the 
old winding London road, and also above the Minnis 
Rock, where from his windows he could look out on 
the West Hill, with its Chapel of Ease ; whilst to the 
left appears the remains of the Castle, and beneath 
stretches the town and " the great wide sea," with 
All Ssunts Church immediately below almost hidden 
by its trees. Behind are the verdure-covered downs 
over which he delighted to wander musingly, and 
whose breezes wafted to him renewed vigour. 

At the close of the year 1851 he penned his 
" Parting Address " to the " Visitor," the periodical 
to which he owed his great celebrity, saying — 

Old Humphrey's last text shall be " Praise ye the Lord ; " 
and his last word *' Alleluiah ! " 

ffis hopes as to the restoration of his ankle were 
disappointed, and he went to Hastings a second time, 
in the foUo^ng year. Fervent gratitude was still on 
his lip, and in his heart. He states to a friend that 
some one has remarked to him that the first duty of 
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man is prayer^ but that he thinks it is praise. With 
the same feeling he writes to W. H. Hart, Esq. 

The tone and spirit in which you write are cheering asJ 
edifying. Ton are on the Mount of Exultation and not in the 
Valley of Tears, and your ten-stringed instrument of praise i« 
not hanging on the willows, but sounding aloud a heartfelt 
hallelujah. Thus should we provoke one another to be rivals id 
thanksgiving and praise. Tour eloquent description of winter 
and the coming spring are exceedingly influential, making me 
see and feel the scenes you so strikingly describe. What a 
mercy to have our senses in perfection, to see and feel tlie 
glories of creation, and to possess the power of clothing out 
glowing thoughts in glowing words I 

Having received an invitation in a playful note 
from his kind friend B. Scott, Esq. to spend an even- 
ing with the Rev. Dr. Dick, James Montgomery, Esq., 
and W. Locke, Esq., Hon. Secretary of the Bagged 
School Union, to this he replied as follows: a view 
of Hastings from the Minnis Bock, heading his 

letter : 

High Wiehham, Oct. 7, 1862. 
Mt dear Sir, 

The view above, from nearly opposite my window, is an 
atiswer to your kind communication. I will, however, as in 
duty and courtesy bound, add a few words thereto. 

I really regret not having the ability to meet the gifted re- 
presentative:) of Dundee, Brompton, and Newington, than whom 
three wiser and better men it might be somewhat difficult to 
name. But what could induce you to ask me to meet them ? 
Did you require a foil for them ? Did you need a dark ground 
to throw out your stars ? Tell the trio that, as a small part of 
the world they have so largely benefitted, I acknowledge myself 
their debtor. 
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Your parody is good,* and had I leisure, it would excite me 
to strive for ** immortality " — 

To dip my pen in present rhymes, 
And hand them down to iuture times. 

A gentleman, a strang^er, with whom I was conrersing on 
the Kast Cliff, put to me this (to me) novel question : In passing 
through the twelve hours, how often and at what periods, do 
the two pointers of a clock or watch meet ? I have, after no 
small trouble, handed to him the following reply : — 



hour. min. 


hour. min. 


1 . . . 5^ths 


7 . . . 38T\ths 


2 . . . lOj? 


8 . . . 43t7t 


3 . . . 16i\ 


9 . . . 49tV 


4 . . . 21VV 


10 . . . 64t«t 


6 . . . 27t\ 


12 . . . 


6 . . . 32T?r 





Oracles ! my judges be, 
Brompton, Nevnngton^ Dundee^ 
Am I right, ye gifted three ? 

I have with no small degree of pleasure, respect, and 
affection, just written to James Montgomery. While tarrying in 
Lincolnshire, a mouth or more ago, I observed on the upper 
bars of a gate some strange characters, apparently (some of 
them at least) cut with a knife, or impressed with a punch. 
On examining them more carefully, I discovered that they had 
been eaten into the wood by insects. I give you a few of them. 
(Here about a dozen are copied, as carefully as figures were fur 
the << Local Miscellany.") 

Were I to send these characters to the Oxford or Cambridge 
professors of Arabic as Calmuck Tartaric, or as a specimen of 
an Oriental language but little known, they might call forth a 
little curiosity. When the coral insect builds up his rocky 
workmanship to the surface of the mighty deep, we see there is 
a meaning in his characters. Ask Dr. Dick then, if there may 
not be a meaning in these, 

* One on the well known epigram of Milton. 
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A pleasant meetings to jou all ! Maj health, and peace, and 

joj, and thankfulness he your companions ! With the kindest 

rememhrances to my good friend Mrs. Scott, and the '* bonnie 

bairns," 

I am, my dear sir, yours yery truly obliged, 

Gbobgb Mog ridge. 

The letter to Montgomery was conveyed to the poet 
by the hand of a mutual friend, to whom he says : — 

I hare left my communication to Montgomery open, that 
you may glance your eyes oyer it. You will at least see that 
there is no plot between us to oyerthrow the State, or to depriye 
the present laureate of his crown of bays. 

He states that when in Sheffield, some thirty years 
before, he purchased a few volumes of poetry (Mont- 
gomery's and Cowper's) and had the pleasure of 
taking the former by the hand ; and offers the tribute 
of his gratitude in verse : 

If this poor pen of mine oould thus impart, 
The honest homage of a grateful heart ; 
GratefQl to thee, my worldly joys among, 
For many a revel and transporting song, 
To see thee now in reverent age appear 
A Christian warrior, resting on thy spear. 
That thon hast wielded well in bloodless fight, 
For God and man, with majesty and might. 
Deign then, dear bard, in friendly mood to share 
My kindly thoughts, my blessing, and my prayer. 
No tyro, I, in troubles' stormy strife ; 
No stripling in the battle-field of lifis ; 
like thee, far travelled, on my pilgrim way, 
I need repose. like thine, my hairs are gray. 
Accept — alas ! in this poor world helow 
How little can the warmest heart hestow, — 
Accept this troth, deep, ardent, and sincere. 
In youth I loved thee, and in age revere. 
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The poet was then in delicate health, and when 
asked by the lady who bore this letter, ''how he 
vras ?" he replied, with a smile, he was '' as well as 
a crabbed temper would let him be ;" but he was de- 
lighted with Mr. Mogridge's communication, expressed 
his great admiration of the beautiful and untiring 
efforts of the writer's energetic and useful pen, and 
wished emphatically, that " Old Humphrey might live 
for ever, and never give over writing." The bearer 
of the letter says : — " Mr. Montgomery told a relation 
of mine how much he regretted being compelled to 
allow such a letter to remain without special acknow- 
ledgment, from his own pen; but he trusted to 
my saying, how deeply he valued the conduct of so 
great and good a man, and begged him to excuse his 
silence on the plea of declining health and strength." 
In the spring of 1854, Mr. Mogridge was so much 
emaciated by disease, as to be passed without re- 
cognition by one who had esteemed him for years, 
and could only write for a few minutes in the day. 
So fas from his hope of improvement being realised, he 
suffered affliction during the summer which more than 
once threatened to prove mortal. On slightly reviving, 
he proceeded for the fourth and last time to Hastings. 
Here he continued to write for the Tract Society, till 
September 21, 1854, when he forwarded his last 
packet, but without expecting it to prove so, for he 
had recently enjoyed two rides, and had " hobbled " 
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as he said, ^' the length of the little garden." Tbe 
hopes now excited, were soon depressed; and fears 
arose that the sands of his hour-glass were nearly 
exhausted. Soon he was engaged on a piece, for 
which he copied four verses, expressing the pilgrim's 
experience in looking for a smooth and bright path, 
and being taught that it is only in Heaven that there 
is exemption from sin and woe; this was his last 
literary effort, and the piece was never finished. Of 
no Royal bounty did he participate in the necessities 
that now arose. The Tract Society, whose most 
popular writer he had been, continued their usual 
pecuniary aid ; the kindness of a few friends was 
manifested, and especially that of one of his female 
correspondents, from whose generous hand he re- 
ceived comforts which he would not otherwise have 
enjoyed. 

Is it asked, " Where was his trust now ? " It may 
be described in his own words : — 

And did my Ssyiour, filled with love 
And pity, leave the reftlmB above I 
How great and sad my sinB must be, 
That He should die at Calvary ! 
Well may we think of Calvary ! 
The closing scene of Calvary ! 
Where wrath and malice raised the tree, 
The cruel cross of Calvary 1 

Oh stiU may I, with grief and shame. 
My dear Bedeemer*s love proclaim, 
And loudly praise his mercy free, 
Who bowed his head at Calvary 1 
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Well mftj we think of Calyary I 
The cloamg scene of Calyary ! 
*Twa8 sin that nailed him to the tree, 
The cruel cross of Calvary 1 

When pondering on the pains he bore, 
I love my Saviour more and more, 
And bow my heart, and bend my knee, 
To Him who died at Calvary ! 
Well may we think of Calvary 1 
The closing scene of Calvary I 
And gaze by fiedth upon the tree, 
The cruel cross of Calvary ! 

To Him, with heart and tongue, I raise 
My song of thankfkilness and praise, 
Who freely gave his life for me. 
And bore my sins at Calvary ! 
Well may we think of Calvary! 
The closing scene of Calvary ! 
When Jesus hung upon the tree, 
The cruel cross of Calvary 1 

It has been a blessed night, for God has been with me, 

supporting and comforting me with his precious promises. 

What a thing it would be, if one of the hoary head, like Old 

Humphrey, whose very business it has been for years to 

point with emphatic finger to the Word of God, as the only 

true source of wisdom, joy, and peace — What a thing it 

would be if he were taken with sudden illness, and found 

that in God's holy armoury there was no weapon suitable for 

his defcDce; in God's holy treasure-house of stores for the 

good of the body and soul of men, no healing herb could be 

found, no soothing balm could be discovered, nor pill nor potion 

suited to the exigency of his case ; that after all there really 

was ** no balm in Gilead, and no physician there." But, blessed 

be God, such a state of things has not befallen him ; for though 

his strength is perfect weakness, yet is he enabled to say, ** I 

know, Lord, that thy judgments are right, and that thou in 

very faithfulness hast afflicted me ;" and to believe that « all 
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things work together for good to them that lore €hod. Whec 
peaceful sleep forsakes his pillow, he regards every sweec 
thought that is suggested to his mind, and eyerj consoling tei! 
of Scripture that presents itself to his memorj, as a refreshinr 
hreese, sent expressly from above to cool his baming^ brow ; > 
mark of the forbearing kindness of a merciful God. There are 
many pauses between pains, and these alleyiating moments are 
sweet and soothing, enabling nature to rally after exhaostioo, 
and gain strength for another conflict. Ah, how merdf ul is our 
heavenly Father in his sharpest dispensations I Truly in the 
day of the east wind he stayeth his rough wind ! Could we 
rightly discern him in his allotment of our very trials, we 
should see that he is ever watchful over us for good. 

The tide of life was now rapidly ebbing, but hL 
charge to those around him was, ^^ Look upwards ! '' 
Words of prayer and praise were constantly on his lips. 
He would even hum a verse, or attempt to do so, to 
express his inward emotions, and to cheer those who 
needed consolation when his voice became scarcely 
audible. The Rev. John Cox, who had called when 
the sufferer was too ill to see him, was now shown into 
his room ; but it was only to witness the restlessness 
which precedes dissolution ; to hear him fedntly breath 
"Lord!" "Mercy!" to cite appropriate passages 
from the word of God ; and to unite with those who 
were present in the o£Pering of prayer. All now stood 
around that dying bed in silence ; and soon did he 
who lay there look upward, with a countenance most 
calmly and sweetly expressive, as if to antedate the 
plaudit, " Well done good and faithful servant ! " 
There was then a rapturous gaze and a radiant smile ; 
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l3Ut, as they continued to behold him with intensely 
affectionate interest and in solemn silence, his under 
lip fell, the first indication that the spirit was gone : — 

" To prove how bright 
Were the realms of light, 
Bursting at once upon the sight. 
All bliss without a pang to clond it ; 
All joy without a pain to shroud it ; 
Not slain, but canght up, as it were, 
To meet the Saviour in the air.*' 

The tidings of his death, borne far and wide, awakened 
deep and unafiected sorrow. The children of families, 
some of whom we know, were heard lamenting that 
they should have " no more nice little books from that 
dear old man," and mourned for him as for a beloved 
friend. The newspapers of Hastings bore tribute to 
the excellencies and usefulness of their honoured resi- 
dent ; and the Rev. T. Vores, who had visited him in 
his illness, repeatedly alluded, in the pulpit of St. 
Mary's, to the loss that had been sustained by the 
church and the world. His family felt that to them it 
was irreparable. His sister not long since said, '^ I 
know human beings must have their failings, but I 
looked in vain for faults in my brother George. He 
was the most spotless character I ever knew, while his 
noble, generous, and disinterested disposition won all 
hearts. If he could render assistance to any one, he 
never thought of himself, or of any trouble or difficulty 
he might have to encounter. We were most aiFec- 
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donately attached to each other ; indeed, he was t 
earthly idol." His physician, Dr. MilJer, of Suiik 
Newington, when asked by Mrs. Mogridge for L 
account, kindly and honourably replied, ''It is & 
my intention to send one, unless it be receipted 
And, in prose and verse, it has been the delight*: 
many to do him honour. Shortly after Mrs. Mogridgt 
returned in her widowhood to Kingsland, an Bged tm:- 
knocked at the door, to inquire after his old school- 
fellow at Boarcote, and with much emotion receivec 
the first intimation of his death. With a keen anc 
grateful recollection of the past, he said, '^ As a school- 
boy there was in him such a high tone of moral feeling 
that no one ever dared to use improper language in his 
presence. The influence of his example on the youths 
around was wonderful. I never spent half an hour in 
his company without learning something valuable that 
I could not forget. We all looked upon him as a 
superior being ; he excelled in everthing he undertook ; 
he was, in fact, a perfect <]!richton." And we have 
had abundant evidence of the affection cherished 
towards him to the close of his life, in the estimate set 
on all that is possessed with which he was associated. 
A priceless value is placed by his relatives and friends 
on the letters he wrote ; the Bible in which he was 
accustomed to find the lessons for the day for a lady who 
sat in the same pew, and who long knew him only by his 
great courtesy, was asked for by her as a special fieivour ; 
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-a pair of glasses he occasionally wore have been set in 

_si gold frame ; and even a few ivy leaves, or a little 

; xnoss carefully placed on paper, and stating that it was 

. gathered by his hand from Carisbrook Castle, the grave 

. of the Dairyman's Daughter, or the Pass of Kille- 

.. crankie, are retained, and exhibited as highly-prized 

;. treasures. The room in which Mr. Mogridge died has 

been visited by many with respect and affection. 

Nor was the feeling thus apparent, restricted to those 
who occupied a similar social position to himself. A 
character like his could not fail to awake the spon- 
taneous homage even of the lowliest. In the welfare 
of servants he always took a lively interest, of those in 
the families he was accustomed to visit he has re- 
peatedly written, to them he sent kindly messages, 
and by them he was held in peculiar honour. The 
servant who retained her situation in his family 
from the first month of his second marriage, was 
^ always treated with the most considerate kindness, 
and still does not fail to hold in highest veneration 
^ the character of one whose varied aspects of life 
she has thus witnessed. It was after the return 
from Hastings that Mrs. Mogridge one day found 
, her faithful domestic in tears ; for Ann, knowing how 
much her master loved the heath-flower, had gone 
out at Hastings, unknown to every one, and gather- 
ing one had placed it on his bosom as he lay in his 
coiBn. And now the circumstance was recalled by 
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the venes written by Mr. A^ogridge on the Hea^ 
Flower when first torn from his family, which she 
had never before seen : the last of which, as it then 
appeared, called forth her distress : 

And dost thoa ask me whj I wear 
A heath-flower in this breast of care ; 
And idlj gaze thereon and sigh ? 
Oh ! there is hope in its pnrple dye : 
It carries withal a form that is &ir, 
A healthy look and a cheerfol air ; 
A sweeter scent and a brighter g^ow^ 
Than loTeliest rose conld ever show. 

Dim and distant is now the hour 
When Beanty pluck'd the desert flower ; 
Flnck*d it with all its wild perfome, 
And hade it in my bosom bloom ; 
And since that season, it bears a spell. 
And I have loved it passing well ; 
And strangely has it blended been 
With erery past and snnnj scene. 

Nor does it speak of joy alone, 
Of warbled airs and music floWn ; 
Nor rising suns, nor moonlit beams, 
Nor laughing hours — and golden dreams. 
With all the dear delights that start 
And crowd around the exulting heart ; 
Nor of Beauty's Toice, nor water's &11, 
But — ^the wild witchery, of them all. 

And it breathes of other things to me ; 
Of mountain air — and of liberty ; 
Of tower, and tree by lightning riven ; 
The storm and the warring wind of Heaven. 
Of mossy cairn, and cromlech gray, 
And maddening sounds of feud and fray ; 
Of stem contention, — ^hope forlorn, 
And banner rent, and tartan torn. 
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And there be deep«r thoughts that dwell 
Afoond it — ^that I may not tell ; 
Things that, alas ! I cannot bear 
To think npop, without a tear. 
Tes ! there are by-gone thoughts that dress 
Its bonny leaves with loveliness ; 
That cluster round its purple crest 
And bind it to my aching breast. 

Come loveliest flower that glads the plab, 
m plant thee in my breast again, 
And thou shalt be, in grief and tears, 
The symbol of departed years ; 
Becalling back, amid the blast. 
The sunny seasons of the past ; ^ ^ 

Though they be lost to this poor heart, 
Tet memory with them cannot part. 

Oh there is a joy of the bosom given, 
That smiles like thee on earth and Heaven, 
Exulting still 'mid spring and fall, 
Blooming and blossoming through them all. 
And there is a desolate state on earth 
Drear as the heath that gave thee birth. 
What time the lightning finds it fair 
And leaves it blasted, bleak and bare. 

There may be one upon earth like me. 
Who loves this flower of sympathy ; 
To whom it tells of a distant day, 
Of dreams that were, and have passed away ; 
But none may know the thoughts that fly, 
Nor the wayward, wild idolatry 
That rushes through my heart of care. 
When this same floweret blossoms there. 

Be near my hearty thou little flower ! 
But live not in my mortal hour, 
What time these eyes in slumber deep, 
Shall sleep their everlasting sleep ; 
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For I may not mingle^ when death is given 
The dieam of earth — ^with the hope 8f Heaven, 
Nor sink to my eternal rest 
A heath-flower withering on my breast. 

The painful feeling at having done what was not 
wished to be done, by one held so dear, was, how- 
ever, happily soothed and changed, when Mrs. Mog- 
ridge assured her that she had actually realized her 
master's wish according to the verse as first written : — 

, Be near my hearty thou little flower, 
And live there in my mortal hour, 
' What time these eyes, in slumber deep. 
Shall sleep their everlasting sleep ; 
For I would mingle when death is given, 
The dream of earth — ^with the hope of Heaven ; 
And sink to my eternal rest) 
A heath-flower withering on my breast. 

If the reader should wish to look on our friend's 
grave, it may be found near the wall of the burial-ground 
of All Saint's Church, Hastings ; somewhat obscured 
by the cross and iron-work of a tomb standing 
nearly before it. His remains are covered by the 
green turf, but there is a simple head-stone erected, as 
it states, by " The Committee of the Religious Tract 
Society, to mark their high estimate of his character 
and works ; " bearing upon it a brief statement of who 
and what he was, with a verse from his own pen. 
But had we been asked to tell this to the passer 
by, then guided by the fects which have now been 
disclosed, we should have thus written : — 
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"DoBt know how an oyster makes its shell ?"— Shakbspbabk. 



'*' Silver-shell has entertained, amused, and instructed us greatly. 
Verily, the oyster is a marvel ! and in Mr. Williams it has found a 
biographer of rare ability, great research, and consummate know- 
ledge. The history of this humble mollusk is traced in the book before 
us, as only a scientific naturalist could trace it, and the impression 
left on the mind of the thoughtful reader is such as could be produced 
only by a Christian writer. We hope it is only one of a series." — 
Christian Weekly News, 

''The labours of Mr. Williams will make the natural history of the 
oyster as pleasant to the mind as that delicious mollusk is agreeable to 
the palate. Had we not some previous acquaintance with the skill and 
taste with which the writer handles subjects of natural history, we 
should not have expected so much interest to be thrown into the adven- 
tures of an oyster. We are told who Silver^shell is ; where he was 
bom ; of the structure by which he is distinguished ; of the house that 
he built ; of his relatives ; of his commercial value ; of his becoming 
a native of this country ; and of the close of his career. Under these 
headings we have such an account of the oyster as must interest every 
reader, while it will serve the valuable purpose of cherishing a taste 
for the study of nature in the young, among whom Silver-shell has a 
fair promise of great popularity. Even those who are well read in 
natural history will not &il to admire the industry which has collected 
BO many fiskcts respecting Silver-shell, while all will be pleased with 
the tact with which they are woven into the narrative. The engrav- 
ings, which are given with much liberality, will greatly assist our 
more intimate acquaintance with Silver-shell, as they reveal to us his 
mantle, his stomach, his liver, his heart, his breathing apparatus, his 
organs of nutrition, and his whole history, from the microscopic germ, 
until he is appropriated to the various uses of man." — Morning 
Ad/vertiser, 
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